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general  information 


SOWING  DEMOCRACY 

A  Single  Story 
Stirs  America  .  .  . 


WITH  SEEDS! 


Would  you  like  to  lend  a  hand  to 
the  ordinary  Filipino  farm  family  that  is 
caught  between  the  terror  of  Communist- 
led  Huks  and  extortion  by  landlords  and 
police?  You  can  do  so  by  sending  them 
a  few  packages  of  vegetable  seeds.”  Thus, 
on  Sept.  29,  1950.  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Staffer  Albert  Ravenholt 
planted  a  plea  that  brought  an  electri¬ 
fying  response. 

In  Chicago,  reactions  were  spontane¬ 
ous.  Seed  companies  and  citizens 
promptly  sent  thousands  of  seed  packets 
direct  to  the  U.  S.  embassy  in  Manila. 

Meanwhile.  Ravenholt's  story  — 
flashed  over  the  Daily  News  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  wire — caught  the  interest  of  the  na-''^ 
tion.  “Seeds  for  Democracy”  drives  bur¬ 
geoned  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Los 
Angeles  and  other  cities.  School  children, 
church  organizations  and  Filipino  groups 
in  America  joined  the  campaign.  Within 
a  month,  several  tons  of  seeds  were  en 
route  to  the  Filipinos. 

Result:  When  Ravenholt  revisited  the 
islands  last  July  he  saw  the  harvest  of  ^ 
his  story — untold  thousands  of  Filipinos 
growing  their  first  vegetable  gardens. 


ALBERT  RAVENHOLT 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Correspondent 


George  H.  (ireen.  director  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  Free  Asia,  in  the  Philippines 
at  the  time,  was  so  impressed  with  what 
he  saw  that  he  agreed  to  take  over  spon¬ 
sorship  of  this  year's  campaign  .  .  . 
greatly  expanding  its  scope. 

Thus,  again,  the  work  of  a  staffer  of 
America’s  oldest  foreign  service  makes 
its  impress  upon  our  times.  Not  a  bad 
time  to  recall  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  itself  was  founded  as  a  result  of 
a  suggestion  by  William  E.  Curtis  of  the 
News  foreign  staff  to  Secretary  of  State 
James  G.  Blaine.  Curtis  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Union  after  a  tour  of  Central 
and  South  America  for  the  Daily  News. 
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•  Foreign  News  Service 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Sales  Agent: 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE. 

Des  Moinos,  Iowa 


WHERE  SHIPPING  AND  BUSINESS  HAVE  HIT  STAGGERING  PEAKS 


Teeming  activity  on  Seattle’s  waterfront,  in  its  airplane  factories,  industrial 
plants  and  lumber  mills  is  being  reflected  in  soaring  retail  sales.  The  con¬ 
flict  in  Korea  and  defense  production  brought  Seattle’s  shipping  up  to  its 
peak  of  World  War  II. 

Give  the  busy  Seattle  market  top  priority  in  your  advertising  schedule.  You 
reach  this  important  market  through  The  Seattle  Times. 

Wise  advertisers  know  they  can  reach  this  busy,  important  market 
of  more  than  half  a  million  people  through  consistent,  frequent  adver- 
ing  in  The  Seattle  Times,  Seattle's  accepted  newspaper. 
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Froftciteo 


In  Metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C. 


Typical 
supermarket  shopping 
scene  in  growing 
Metropolitan  W^hington 


"7  Answers  to  Customer  Coverage" 


proves  that  to  sell  the  most 


you  need  The  Post 


Cains  and  lotsas  in 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

among  all  Washington  nowspapors 
Itl  •  IMI.  1*51  vs.  Itl  P  OMS.  I»M 
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POST  ...  UP  1,131,364  linos 
Timos-Horald  DOWN  191,537  linos 
Star  .  .  .  UP  614,971  linos 

Nows  ...  UP  •5,037  linos 


"Seven  Answers  to  Customer  Coverage”  is 
convincing  more  and  more  advertisers  that  the 
sure  way  to  greater  sales  in  prosperous  Metro* 
politan  Washington,  D.C.  is  to  advertise  in  The 
Washington  Post.  Result:  in  each  month  of 
1951,  Post  advertising  linage  has  increased 
(true  of  no  other  Washington  paper).  Ask  the 
Post  man  to  show  you  "7  Answers.”  It  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to  show  .  .  .  and  it  proves 
•why  you  need  the  Post  to  sell  the  most! 
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COPIES  OP  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  ARE  HOME  DELIVERED 


In  Ate  City  and  Matall  Trading  Zona 


Represented  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company  —  George  D.  Close,  Inc.  (Pacific 
Coast)  —  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers —The  Hal  Winter  Co.  (Miami  Beach) 
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Houston's  great  family 
newspaper  is  now 

EIGHTH  in  the  nation 

in  total  advertising 


Both  Six-Day  and  Seven-Day  Papers,  as  Measured 
by  Medio  Records,  Inc.,  First  Eight  Months  ~  1951 

Lines 

I.  Milwaukee  Journal  (E  &  S)  28,732,872 

1.  Chicago  Tribune  (M  &  S)  28,574,111 

t.  Los  Angeles  Times  (M  8i  S)  27,548,720 

I.  New  York  Times  (M  &  S)  26,159,445 

5.  Miami  Herald  (M  &  S)  25,074,616 

5.  Washington  Star  (E  &  S)  25,050,766 

^  Detroit  News  (E  &  S)  24,105,744 

I.  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  (E  8  S)  23,819,463 

?.  Baltimore  Sun  (E  &  S)  23,708,501 

J.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (M  &  S)  23,376,867 

1.  Dallas  Times-Herald  (E  &  S)  22,376,320 

2.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (E  &  S)  21,623,134 

3.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  (E  &  S)  21,559,363 

4.  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  &  States  (M  &  S)  21,263,058 

5.  New  York  News  (M  &  S).  21,055,192 

6.  Akron  Beacon-Journal  (E  &  S)  20,725,929 

7.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  (E  &  S)  20,262,264 

8.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  (M  &  S)  20,144,913 

9.  Indianapolis  Star  (M  &  S)  19,432,219 

0.  Toledo  Blade  (E  &  S)  19,390,130 

1.  Newark  News  (E  &  S)  19,365,015 

2.  Dallas  News  (M  &  S)  19,311,425 

3.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (E  &  S)  19,280,716 

4.  Dayton  News  (E  &  S)  19,115,030 

5.  Columbus  Dispatch  (E  &  S)  18,528,700 

6.  Los  Angeles  Examiner  (M  &  S)  18,508,975 

7.  Pittsburgh  Press  (E  &  S)  18,137,554 

8.  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  (M  &  S)  18,098,490 

9.  Syracuse  Herald  Journal  &  American  (E  &  S)  18,020,470 

10.  Kansas  City  Star  (E  &  S)  17,889,470 

A.  Denver  Post  (E  &  S)  17,732,303 

12.  Toronto  Star  (E)  17,443,771 

13,  Cleveland  Press  (E)  17,403,179 

!4.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (M  &  S)  17,320,050 

15.  Boston  Herald  (M  &  S)  17,070,706 

16.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch  (E  &  S)  16,854,596 

17.  Oakland  Tribune  (E  &  S)  16,336,851 

18.  Montreal  Star  Evening  &  Standard  Sun  (E  &  S)  16,331,932 

19.  San  Francisco  Examiner  (M  &  S)  16,134,483 

10.  Houston  Post  (M  &  S)  16,038,525 

n.  Buffale  Evening  News  (E)  15,799,782 

12.  Washington  Post  (M  &  S)  15,547,077 

13.  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  (M  &  S)  15,484,215 

14.  Louisville  Courier-Journol  (M  &  S)  15,399,066 

15.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  (E  &  S)  15,071,655 

16.  St.  Petersburg  Times  (M  &  S)  15,039,406 

17.  Seattle  Times  (E  &  S)  15,024,437 

18.  Montreol  La  Presse  (E)  14,921,208 

19.  Baltimore  American  &  News-Post  (E  &  S)  14,787,172 

50.  Grand  Rapids  Press  (E)  14,755,752 

The  Chronicle’s  success  as  the  Number  One 
paper  in  the  South’s  Number  One  market 
continuously  mirrors  the  success  of  national 
and  local  advertisers  who  find  this  paper  an 
outstandingly  profitable  medium. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Advertising  Director 


M  j.  GIBBONS 
Nof'onot  Advertising  Monoger 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Notional  Representotives 


lAJ/iat  Our  l^eade 


Suds  In  Your  Eye  nomics  of  the  steel  industry.  We 

To  THE  Editor:  “Be  careful,  were  fortunate  to  have  a  field 
Vel.”  warned  Fab.  “If  you  go  into  ‘"P 


the  Surf  the  Tide  might  get  you, 
and  Dash  you  on  the  rocks — you 
might  even  Dreft  out  to  sea.” 


as  trips  through  the  Cadillac  Tank 
Plant  and  the  propulsion  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Advisory 


“Oh  sweetheart,”  she  exclaimed,  Cornmittee  for  Aeronautics.  Our 
“1  did  so  want  to  Rinso  my  body  session  ended  with  a  discussion  on 
and  look  Spic  ’n  Span  just  for  mobilization  by  Charles  M.  White, 


“My  little  Ivory  Flake,  your  de 


president  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  and  Walter  Reuther, 


sire  Cheers  me — it  makes  me  feet  president  of  the  CIO  United  Auto 


so  Chipso” 
“It  Duz?” 


Workers. 

Some  91  of  our  200-odd  mem- 


“For  Feet’s  sake,  don’t  you  bers  attended  the  conference.  Had 
know  what  I’m  getting  at?  Is  your  coverage  included  our  busi- 


there  no  Joy  for  me?” 


ness  meeting,  it  might  have  noted 


“Not  now.  Let  the  Breeze  cool  that  the  NCEW  passed  the  first 


you  off. 


and  only  resolution  of  its  history 


Oh’  well — better  Lux  next  registering  its  unanimous  opposi- 
...  .  .  f'on  fo  fhe  proposed  United  Na- 

Where  this  might  have  ended  tions  Code  of  Ethics  for  the  Press, 
we  don  t  know  because  P&G  came  resolution  is  being  transmit- 

along  just  then  with  news  that  the  y.N.  secretariat, 

weatherman  was  predicting  Ivory  ... 

Snow  for  the  night.  yo“'’  ^tory  neglects  to 

,  . .  mention  the  names  of  the  new 

OHN  MULKEY,  members  of  our  Executive  Board 

a  i<ma  anager,  ^  j  addition  to  the  officers.  They 

San  Diego  (CaliU  Union  ^  „  Linford  of  the  Salt 

and  Evening  Tribune.  Tribune.  Harry  E.  Boyd  of 

the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  and 
Vermont  C.  Royster  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  is  also  note- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Additional  Coverage  Vermont  C.  Royster  of  the  Wall 

On  Editorial  Writers  Street  Journal.  It  is  also  note- 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  compelled  (Continued  on  next  page) 
to  protest  your  story  of  Nov.  3 
(page  12)  about  the  meeting  of 

the  National  Conference  of  Edi-  _ 

torial  Writers  in  Cleveland.  The  ^  f  / 

head:  “Editorial  Writers  Discuss  Jrt  ngjA 

Publishers”  reminds  me  of  Crom-  f- 

well’s  injunction  to  the  painter: 

“Paint  the  wart  on  my  nose,  but  Accident  described  by  the 
don’t  make  my  whole  nose  a  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum:  “Riley  ap- 
wart.”  parently  did  not  see  the  train  and 

We  managed  to  talk  about  plowed  into  the  side  of  all  other 
a  few  other  things  besides  publish-  forms  of  birth  control.” 
ers  in  our  three  crammed  days;  in  , 

1  fact,  the  discussion  of  publishers  _  .  .  . 

was  quite  incidental.  Social  note  in  the^^  Dallas 


Social  note 


the  Dallas 


Those  of  us  who  attended  the  Morning  News:  A  pink 

meeting  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  wheelbayow  will  ^ 

carrying  in  such  detail  the  remarks  presented  to 

of  Messrs.  Gerald  Johnson  and  honoree. 

Walter  Locke  on  the  philosophy  " 

of  the  editorial  page.  I  think  it  Great  growth  of  a  college 
unfortunate,  however,  that  your  program  reported  by  the  Charles- 
story  has  no  mention  of  the  entire  ton  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post:  “The 
day  spent  on  editorial  page  program,  originated  in  1934,  has 
critiques.  These  critiques,  in  which  grown  in  popularity  and  is  no» 
members  in  small  groups  give  one  of  the  most  insignificant  oc- 
frank  and  pointed  criticism  of  casions  of  the  college  year.” 
each  other’s  editorial  pages,  are  * 

traditionally  the  meat  of  our  con-  story  in  the  Westerly 

ference.  1*^-  *-)  ^on:  “Aside  from  the 


Nor  does  your  story  note  that 
we  spent  an  evening  with  Gov.  ^  a  ig  . 


Frank  Lausche  of  Ohio  as  guests 
of  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  or  that  we  en- 


CuTLiNE  in  the  Newport  Neiis 
(Va.)  Times-Herald:  “The  Duke 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  3t  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


deavored  to  absorb  editorial  back-  of  Windsor  entered  a  London 
ground  on  such  varied  subjects  as  hospital  himself  for  what  was  de- 
the  one  of  campaign  appeal  for  scribed  as  a  conformed  to  the 
Community  Chests  and  the  eco-  Soviet  line.” 

Vol.  84.  No.  46.  November  10.  1051.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  u 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor  « 
Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1475  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  York  !"■ 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Seeoml  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  OIBee  at  New  York.  N.  ' 
Annual  subscription  S.5.00  in  C.  S.  A.;  $5.60  in  Canada;  $6.00  in  other  countne*. 
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Oince  they  first  crashed  onto  the  newspaper  scene 
in  1911,  George  McManus'  Maggie  and  Jiggs  have 
become  world-wide  favorites.  People  everywhere 
know  Jiggs  as  king  of  corned  beef,  cabbage— and 
comics— and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  when  Maggie 
starts  the  crockery  flying  his  way. 

The  vast  and  still  growing  popularity  of  Jiggs 


©KFS 


and  company  is  just  another  example  of  why  King 
Features  is  the  world's  biggest  newspaper  syndicate. 

Overwhelming  superiority  through  the  years  has 
brought  King,  like  Jiggs,  unquestioned  leadership 
In  newspaper  entertainment.  In  1951,  as  always, 
this  King  leadership  means  the  best  in  features  for 
your  newspaper. 


KiNG  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

East  45ih  Street  -  New  York  17^  N»Nm 


Adixrtisemrnt 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


^^Fair  and  Square^ 

We've  had  an  all-out  political 
campaign  with  everything  in  it  from 
a  torchlight  parade  to  a  neck-and-neck 
ballot  box  race. 

Rusty  Robinson,  with  no  campaign 
funds,  planned  his  Election  Eve  speech 
for  the  Town  Square.  Slim  McCormick, 
who  owns  the  Palace  movie  house, 
was  finishing  up  his  campaign  in  Pio¬ 
neer  Hall. 

Then  it  began  to  rain.  Rusty’s  polit¬ 
ical  career  was  slowly  fizzling  out  in 
the  damp  when  Slim  showed  up  to 
say  that  Robinson  people  could  meet 
in  his  theatre — for  nothing.  “/  want 
to  beat  Rusty,”  Slim  said,  “but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  with  rain!” 

From  where  I  sit,  you’ve  got  to  give 
Slim  credit  for  acting  on  his  belief  that 
everyone  has  a  right  to  be  heard — just 
as  everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinions  and  tastes.  Maybe  you  like 
hot  coffee,  for  instance,  when  you 
“take  a  break.”  Well,  my  vote  goes 
for  a  refreshing  glass  of  beer.  After  all, 
we’re  lucky  to  be  living  in  a  free 
country  where  we  can  have  our  own 
preferences. 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


lA/Lat  Our  l^eaderA  .Sc 


continued  from  page  2 

worthy  that  Jack  Kilpatrick  of  the 
Richmond  News-Leader  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  our  quarterly 
publication.  The  Masthead.  He  will 
have  the  assistance  of  an  editorial 
board  comprised  of  William  T. 
Polk  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  Creed  Black  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  and  C.  A.  Mc- 
Knight  of  the  Charlotte  News. 

Robert  H.  Estabrook 
Past  Chairman,  NCEW, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
*  «  * 

{E  &  P  makes  no  attempt  to 
give  Secretary’s  Report;  appreciates 
Mr.  Eslabrook’s  "Add  NCEW” 
copy. — ED.) 

Rotogravure  History 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  story  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  (Oct.  27, 
page  9)  entitled  “American  Week¬ 
ly  Being  Modernized”  contains 
some  glaring  inaccuracies. 

Here  is  a  quote  from  the  ar¬ 
ticle:  “Much  of  our  experimental 
work  has  been  in  color  control, 
explained  Mr.  Chenicek,  a  smiling, 
blonde  man  who  is  an  expert  in 
rotogravure,  a  process  introduced 
into  this  country  by  John  F. 
Cuneo,  president  of  the  firm,  in 
1925.” 

These  are  some  of  the  facts: 
Rotogravure  printing  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  in  1903  by 
Ernest  C.  Bradshaw.  In  1910, 
F.  T.  Corkett,  an  English  worker 
in  rotogravure,  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  interested  the  late  Joseph 
P.  Knapp,  of  the  American  Litho¬ 
graphic  Co.,  in  rotogravure. 
Shortly  after  that  the  .\lco- 
Gravure  Co.,  was  established  and 
began  to  develop  the  gravure 
newspaper  supplement. 

In  1913,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  the  first  Sunday  gravure 
newspaper  supplement,  a  Christ¬ 
mas  issue,  and  the  following  year 
a  gravure  printed  supplement  be¬ 
came  a  regular  feature  of  the 
newspaper.  A  few  years  later, 
in  February  of  1919,  the  Art  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.  was  established  for  the 
printing  of  gravure  supplements. 

At  another  point  in  the  article 
reference  is  made  to  “newly  per¬ 
fected  rotogravure  printing  proc¬ 
esses”  to  be  used  in  printing  the 
American  Weekly  Magazine.  For 
your  information,  the  Gravure 
Technical  Association,  organized 
several  years  ago  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  results  of  experiences, 
together  with  the  promotion  of 
gravure  printing  in  all  its  branches, 
is  a  pool  of  common  knowledge 
about  this  process.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  enlists  the  support  and  mem¬ 
bership  of  all  the  leading  techni¬ 
cians  and  plant  operators  in  the 
country.  There  is  nothing  known 
industrywise  that  is  not  equally 
known  to  all  individuals  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  and  practiced  by  them  so 


far  as  possible  in  the  various 
plants. 

It  seems  quite  beside  the  truth 
to  let  your  readers  think  that  some 
new,  mysterious  process  of  gra¬ 
vure  printing  is  about  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  make  a  super-duper 
appearing  magazine.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  any  varied  degree 
of  excellence  in  printing  is  due  to 
individual  plant  operation  and 
quality  of  paper  used,  rather  than 
to  “secrets”  known  only  to  one 
organizational  group. 

We  have  already  received  reper¬ 
cussions  from  some  of  our  news¬ 
paper  customers,  among  whom  are 
several  big  newspapers  of  the  East 
and  Middlewest,  implying  in  effect 
that  there  is  something  going  on 
in  gravure  printing  that  we  may 
not  know  about.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  as  we, 
like  every  other  gravure  printer, 
constantly  strive  for  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  reproduction  of  newspaper 
supplements,  using  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  experience  and  research 
that  is  known  to  the  industry  in 
question. 

Philip  Barber, 

Art  Gravure  Corp. 


50  Years  Ago — City  Council  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  grants  10-year 
tax  exemption  for  newsprint  mill. 
. . .  Six  news  agents  in  Washington, 
Pa.  are  arrested  for  selling  papers 
on  Sunday. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 
*  *  * 

30  Years  Ago — Plant  of  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  gut¬ 
ted  by  fire;  back  in  business  in  four 
days.  .  .  .  Washington  (D.  C.) 
News  makes  its  bow  as  26th 
Scripps-McRae  newspaper,  publish¬ 
ing  traditional  “interview  with 
Benj.  Franklin.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

«  ’ll  * 

10  Years  Ago — Charles  E. 
Scripps,  21,  son  of  Robert  P. 
Scripps  and  grandson  of  Edward 
W.  Scripps,  begins  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  ...  A  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  reporter  exposing  gam¬ 
bling  gets  caught  in  raid.  .  .  Chica¬ 
go  (Ill.)  Tribune  turns  over  crime 
syndicate’s  graft  records  to  police. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


....Jnd  fjo, 


This  Week  —  Rudolph  Halley, 
star  of  the  Kefauver  crime  investi¬ 
gation  touched  off  by  newspapers, 
beats  Tammany  and  Republican 
candidates  in  winning  his  first  bid 
to  elective  office — No.  2  position 
in  New  York  City  government. 
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Look  no  further,  the  territory  covered  by  Florida’s  three 
big  morning  newspapers  is  really  something  —  80.47%  of 
Florida’s  total  retail  sales,  80%  of  the  general 
merchandise  sales,  81.13%  of  food  sales,  80%  of  drug 
sales,  and  81.1%  of  furniture  sales  — 
even  80%  of  the  effective  buying  income! 


*  Based  on  counties  where  combined  circulation 
ecjuals  20%  or  better  of  family  coverage. 


Ck 


FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

Jacksonville  •  National  Representative  .  Reynolds -FHzgerald,  Inc. 

TAMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE 


National  Representative  .  Sawyer- Fcrguson*  Walker  Company 


I  A 


E  R  A  L  D 


National  Representative  .  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  A.  S.  Grant  Atlanta 
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■■  advertising  opportunities  to  tell  your  story 
forcefully  to  management  executives 

Review  and  Forecast  of 

U.S.  Business,  Industry  and  Finance 

. . .  in  The  New  York  Times,  January  2, 1952 

International  Trade  Section 

...in  The  New  York  Times,  January  3, 1952 


These  two  sections  will  present  an  authori¬ 
tative,  objective  picture  of  business  and 
economic  trends  and  conditions  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Only  The  New  York  Times,  with  its  biggest- 
of-all  national  and  world-wide  news  staff, 
is  geared  to  give  its  readers  this  kind  of 
complete  coverage. 

That’s  why  business,  industrial  and  finan¬ 
cial  leaders  look  forward  to  these  sections 
. . .  why  they  rely  on  them  in  making  basic 


plans  and  decisions  for  the  coming  year. 

Your  advertising  in  these  sections  will 
reach  an  alert,  responsive  audience  of  over 
500,000  New  York  Times  readers  in  more 
than  6,000  communities  in  every  state,  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  these  two  important 
sections  of  The  New  York  Times.  Any  one 
of  our  offices  will  be  glad  to  give  you  fur¬ 
ther  information.  Or  write  for  reprints  of 
1951  editions  of  these  sections. 


Netij  %oxk  ®ime$ 

“All  the  Xeivs  That's  Fit  to  Print” 

For  32  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 

.Veil'  York:  2^t>  IT.  iSrd  St.  •  Dostoti :  HO  Federal  St.  •  Chicago:  .'}:}.}  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Detroit:  General  Motors  Duilding  •  f.os  Angeles:  Sateyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  612  S.  Flower  St. 
San  Fraiiri.'ieo:  Saieycr-F 'rga  on-W'alker  Co.,  Rass  Building 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Kerney  Buys  Mill  to  Make 
Newsprint  for  So.  America 


'Good  Neighbor'  Project  Will  Involve 
$4,000,000  Investment  at  Manistique 


A  "Good  Neighbor”  newsprint 
mill  venture  was  undertaken  this 
week  by  a  U.  S.  publisher  shortly 
after  his  return  from  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  con¬ 
gress  at  Montevideo. 

Investing  approximately  $4,000,- 
000  in  the  project,  Thomas  L. 
Kerney,  general  manager  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  Corp.,  told 
Editor  &  PuBLisittR  the  entire 
production — 25,000  tons  annually 
— would  be  exported  to  news¬ 
papers  in  South  America. 

“Almost  every  country  in  South 
America  will  receive  some  of  the 
newsprint.”  said  Mr.  Kerney.  He 
estimated  “at  least  25  individual 
newspapers”  will  share  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Mill  Founded  in  1916 

The  Trenton  Times  Corp.  is  ac¬ 
quiring  from  the  Mead  Corp.  of 
Dayton,  O.  the  Manistique 
(Mich.)  mill  which  was  founded 
in  1916  by  W.  J.  and  F.  E.  Mur¬ 
phy,  then  owners  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Tribune  Co. 

Signing  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Sidney  Ferguson,  Mead's 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
Kerney  was  announced  Thursday 
by  Vincent  J.  Romano  and  Georj^e 
Romano.  New  York  brokers  who 
handled  the  transaction.  Both  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Kerney  were  at 
Manistique  to  explain  the  sale  to 
;  the  mill’s  170  employes  and  re¬ 
assure  them  that  their  jobs  will 
.  not  be  affected. 

!  Mead  will  operate  the  mill  un¬ 
til  early  1952,  continuing  to  pro¬ 
duce  wallpaper  stock  and  ground- 
wood  specialty  papers.  Although 
founded  originally  to  manufacture 
newsprint,  the  mill  was  taken  off 
that  grade  of  paper  several  years 
ago  and  modernized  considerably. 

Mr.  Kerney  said  it  is  planned  to 
reconvert  the  mill  gradually  to 
newsprint  production  and  run  it 
at  capacity  of  80  tons  a  day  “in 
view  of  the  pressing  need  for 
newsprint  in  South  America.” 

The  arrangement,  he  pointed 
out,  assures  that  no  newsprint  is 
being  taken  from  the  supply  avail¬ 
able  to  U.  S.  publishers;  rather 
an  addition  is  being  made  to  the 
over-all  world  supply. 


The  Trenton  Times  Corp.  news¬ 
papers,  the  Trenton  Times  and  the 
Sunday  Times  Advertiser,  are  two 
of  New  Jersey’s  oldest  newspapers. 
Mrs.  James  Kerney,  widow  of 
James  Kerney.  is  the  publisher. 
Her  sons,  Thomas  L.,  James,  Jr., 
and  John  E.  are  general  manager, 
editor,  and  business  manager,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Tom  Kerney  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  the  Kerney  family; 

"The  Kerney  family  has  had  a 
great  interest  in  South  America 
for  many  years.  My  father,  the 
late  James  Kerney,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  our  papers  from  1901  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1934,  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  should  be  a  closer 
relationship  and  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere.  We  who  manage  the 


Trenton  Times  Corporation  —  all 
members  of  the  Kerney  family — 
have  the  same  ideals. 

“Last  year,  when  the  greatest 
meeting  to  date  of  the  South  and 
North  American  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
something  practical  must  be  done 
about  the  very  critical  shortage  of 
newsprint  in  South  America — if 
freedom  of  the  press  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  those  countries.  A  greater 
supply  of  newsprint  to  South 
American  publishers  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Time  and  .Money  Obstacles 

“Numerous  plans  for  obtaining 
additional  newsprint  for  South 
America,  including  the  re-alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  present  world  supply, 
have  been  discussed  in  detail  at 
many  meetings.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  considered  were  hopelessly 
involved  with  the  great  obstacles 
of  time  and  money. 

“Now,  with  the  help  and  co- 


Newsprint  Sulphur 
Allotment  Continues 


Washington  —  Newspapers  in 
the  United  States  will  get  the 
same  amount  of  sulphur  for  news¬ 
print  as  they  used  in  1950,  plus  a 
small  amount  for  publications  lo¬ 
cated  in  defense  areas,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Production  Authority  told 
its  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  on  Thursday. 

Canada  will  also  get  the  same 
amount  of  U.  S.  sulphur  as  used 
last  year,  NPA  said. 

.At  the  same  time,  shipments  of 
newsprint  for  emergency  allotment 
to  friendly  foreign  nations  will  be 
drastically  curtailed.  Estimates  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1952  for 
emergency  use  range  between  40,- 
000  to  50,000  tons,  as  against 
previous  estimates  of  up  to  500,- 
000  tons. 

Official  estimates  placed  surplus 
newsprint  stocks  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  at  127,000 
tons.  This  compares  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  30,000  tons  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  NPA  figures 
there  should  be  about  87,000  tons 
excess  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

While  total  estimated  usage  of 


newsprint  in  1951  will  be  over 
5.9(K),(K)0  tons,  a  decline  from  the 
1950  total,  it  was  emphasized  that 
this  reflected  a  cutback  in  news¬ 
paper  usage  and  circulation  rather 
than  increased  supplies.  More 
newsprint  would  have  been  used 
if  available,  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  report  said. 

Members  of  the  committee  here 
included:  P.  H.  Rice,  Augusta 
(Ga. )  Chronicle;  Robert  B. 
Choate.  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Canton,  O.; 
Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleveland 
(O.)  News;  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Gene 
Robb,  Hearst  Newspapers,  New 
York;  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  JS  Gray,  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Evening  News;  Charles 
E.  Moreau,  Moreau  Publications, 
Orange,  N.  J.;  F.  M.  Flynn,  New 
York  News;  Charles  C.  Lane.  New 
York  Times;  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  E.  M. 
Anderson,  Brevard  (N.  C.)  Times, 
and  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star. 


NEW  COVER 

How  do  you  like  our  new 
cover  stock? 

Last  week,  in  the  interest  of 
better  reproduction.  Editor  & 
Publisher  increased  the  weight 
of  its  cover  stock  from  70  to 
80  pounds. 

operation  of  some  of  the  South 
American  publishers,  the  Trenton 
Times  Corp.  has  been  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  paper  mill,  originally  built 
for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint, 
together  with  an  organization  ex¬ 
perienced  in  making  this  type  of 
paper. 

“This  is  not  the  solution  to  the 
world  shortage  of  newsprint  but  it 
will  supply  25,000  tons  each  year 
to  our  good  friends  in  South 
America  —  without  taking  one 
pound  from  any  other  publisher; 
this  new  production  will  start  in 
January,  1952  and  be  a  certainty 
in  the  future. 

“We  have  tried  to  allocate  the 
new  supply  widely  and  fairly. 
This  will  not  cover  all  the  nee^ 
and  we  regret  that  more  of  our 
good  friends  cannot  be  included. 
We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  South  America.” 

New  Quebec  Mill 
Would  Serve  Europe 

Quebec  —  French-Canadian  In¬ 
dustrialist  Edouard  Simard  of 
Sorel,  P.  Q.,  is  reported  to  be 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
erecting  a  newsprint  mill  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
below  Quebec.  The  new  mill, 
should  it  come  about,  would  be 
exclusively  for  shipments  of  news¬ 
print  to  Europe,  to  combat  Com¬ 
munist  activity,  and  help  relieve 
paper  shortage  there. 

A  couple  of  Swiss  industrialists, 
Alfred  Huber  and  R.  Prouffer,  of 
Zurich,  are  also  interested  enough 
in  the  plan  to  have  discussed  it 
with  Premier  Duplessis  within  the 
past  few  days. 

Britain  Can't  Spare 
Dollars  for  Newsprint 

By  Doris  Willens 

London — As  worthy  as  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  his 
Government  believe  the  British 
press  to  be,  there  is  no  immediate 
hope  that  more  dollars  will  be 
allotted  for  Canadian  newsprint. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  reported  to  be  stunned 
'  when  he  saw  the  Treasury  figures 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Clark  Arrest 
Secrecy  Poses 
'Classified'  ? 


Britain  Can't  Spare 

continued  front  page  7 


a  simple  speeding  arrest  in  Dan-  tated  by  facts,  not  by  politics,’ 

yille  last  month  have  been  heard  ^  permanent  official  of  the  Minis-  explained  that  OPS  has  an  obligation  to  the  business  community  not 

in  rising  protest  throughout  Vir-  of  Materials  told  Editor  &  divulge  business  data  “to  unauthorized  persons;  promised  wide 
ginia  this  week.  Publisher.  yXhe  Conservative  goy-  dissemination  of  legitimate  news  in  the  knowledge  that  public  under- 

What,  newspapermen  wonder,  ernment  will  have  to  ration  its  standing  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  program;  and  said  an  order 

nstitutes  “classified  news”  or  dollars  too.  There  won’t  be  any  to  OPS  employes  (since  withdrawn),  cautioning  them  against  dis- 

ws  affected  by  “security.”  letup  until  our  dollar  earnings  in-  closing  anything  that  might  b^  “embarrassing”  to  the  agency,  was 

^  ^  ^  _  .  .  I./OCJ  U  o  no* 


and  realized  the  enormity  of  the  y  Losj  OPS  Officials  Can't  Talk 

country  s  financial  crisis.  ,  „  ^  j  r.  •  o.  u-i-  u  i 

Richmond,  Va.-The  echoes  of  “The  newsprint  situation  is  die-  s^X^Ral  hundred  we  1-chosen  words  Pnee  St abilaer  Michael 

tated  hv  facts  not  hv  nolitirs  ”  Salle  warned  the  public  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  news  from 

1  ^  °  1  y  li-  •’  OPS  unless  it  concerns  actions  which  have  had  final  approval.  He 


constitutes  “classified  n 
news  affected  by  “security 


On  Oct.  12,  General  Mark  crease  substantially^’ 


Clark,  chief  of  Army  field  forces, 
was  arrested  and  fined  in  Danville 


Can’t  Outbargain  Americans 
He  said  the  Socialist  government 


not  related  to  the  President’s  secumy  censorship,  nor  was  it  a  gag 
rule. 

Within  a  few  days,  newsmen  had  collected  four  specific  cases  in 
which  price  officials  clammed  up  because  of  the  edict.  A  reporters’ 

__  _ »  ‘j  - _ L.r _ _  11-.11  /~vi>c 


on  a  cnarge  or  speeding.  But  no-  had  been  “generous”  with  its  news-  committee  laid  the  matter  before  Max  Hall,  OPS  information  chief. 
Nov  dollars.  “What  the  Newsprint  Asking  “what  do  they  have  to  hide?”  Rep.  Edward  H.  Jenison,  who 

A*  ffi  -A  *1.  Supply  Company  could  get  from  edits  the  Paris  (111.)  Beacon-News,  added  his  criticism  to  the  volleys 

*1.  omcers  said  they  saw  jhe  Canadian  mills,  the  government  directed  at  administration  censorship  tactics.  He  charged  OPS  direc- 

me  General  speeding  just  outside  gave  them  the  dollars  for.  Our  tives  are  designed  to  embellish  Mr.  Di  Salle’s  reputation. 

anville,  but  the  car  had  a^ost  chaps  simply  are  not  in  a  financial  _  „  tn.  i. 

reach^ed  the  Virginia-North  Caro-  position  to  outbargain  the  Ameri-  Arthur's  a  Bad  Boy  .  .  .  From  White  House  to  Doghouse 


the  General  speeding  just  outside  gave  them  the  dollars  for.  Our 
anville,  but  the  car  had  a^ost  chaps  simply  are  not  in  a  financial 
reached  the  Virginia-North  Caro-  position  to  outbargain  the  Ameri- 
line  State  line  before  the  limousine  cans,  and  no  government  can 
pulled  over  in  response  to  police  change  that.” 

j-  *1.  The  financial  crisis  and  the  rate 

Then  according  to  the  officers,  of  American  newsprint  consump- 
General  Clark  said  that  for  “se-  tjon  were  cited  too  by  the  News- 
curity  reasons  he  could  not  ac-  p^nt  Supply  Company,  which  pre¬ 
company  them  back  to  Danville  viously  had  concentrated  its  at- 
and  wasn  t  at  all  sure  he  would  t^^ks  on  the  Labor  government, 
come  back  to  answer  a  summons.  earlier  in  the  year  the  News- 
The  officers  reminded  him  that  he 


President  Truman’s  parting  words  to  the  press  before  he 
took  off  Thursday  for  a  Key  West  vacation  embraced  denial 
of  a  published  news  story  and  a  slap  at  two  writers  not 
involved  in  the  article.  The  President  said  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  report  by  Arthur  Krock  {New  York  Times)  that  Mr. 
Truman  has  offered  to  support  General  Eisenhower  for  the 
presidency.  He  was  surprised,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Krock  had 
written  such  a  story:  wouldn’t  be  surprised,  he  contributed, 
if  it  had  been  the  product  of  Walter  Winchell  or  Walter 
Trohan  (Chicago  Tribune).  Mr.  Krock  said  he  had  expected 
"categorical  and  angry  denials.” 


come  back  to  answer  a  summons  Labor  government.  I  ij  product  of  Walter  Winchell  or  Walter  I 

The  oLers  remindS  him Th™t  he  (Chicago  Tribune).  Mr.  Krock  said  he  had  expected 

was  under  civil  iurisdSon  and  Company  negotiated  |  "categorical  and  angry  denials.”  \ 

was  under  civil  jurisdiction  and  Canadian  mills  for  525,000 

h^liked^it^o^^not”^  whether  f^j.  1952-54  period.  This  Slight  Skill  and  Some  Caution  Don't  Make  a  Craft 

The^  natro^men John  Wilson  further  negotiations  are  being  NLRB  couldn't  find  any  evidence  that  paper  handlers  who  salvage 

and  M  H  Herndon _ said  later  ^  decide  how  that  tonnage  newsprint  in  San  Francisco  press  rooms  qualify  as  craftsmen,  so  it 

thev  didn’t  Lnou;  it  a  “VIP”  among  the  three  dismissed  their  union’s  petition  for  representation.  Their  work,  said 

.V,  ^  u  1  7  ”  j  L  *  7u  *  years.  But  nothing  is  being  said  NLRB,  ranges  from  unskilled  labor  to,  at  most,  machine  operations 

they  had  stopped  but  that  the  ^j,out  additional  tonnage.  requiring  slight  skill  and  some  caution, 

knowledge  wouldnt  have  stopped  „jf  United  States  consump-  ^  . 

*  r  ‘  in  t  fi  d  tin  f  Position  Congressman  Critical  of  IMC  Allocations  of  Newsprmt 

tr.  bettered,  wc  might  get  sup-  Rep.  Harmar  D.  Denny,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Republican,  thinks  th« 


tr.  bettered,  WC  might  get  sup-  Rep.  Harmar  D.  Denny,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Republican,  thinks  th« 

®  plementary  contracts,  but  not  until  democratic  nations  overseas  should  do  more  to  help  themselves  in 

$12.35  costs.  But,  although  traffic  Company  told  E  &  P.  providing  a  newsprint  supply  before  calling  on  U.  S.  publishers  to 

c^es  have  always  been  given  to  c^rnp  hittprnecc  wa<t  pxnressed  P3rt  with  some  of  the  scarce  commodity.  The  (Congressman  is  critical 
the  press,  this  one  was  suppressed  ouierness  was  ^pressea  allocations  being  made  by  the  International  Materials  Confer- 

for  “security  reasons.”  Ministry  oi  Materials  newsprint  and  pulp  are  exported  from  the  countries 


Eight  days  later.  President  Tru-  spokesman  about  the  fact  that  receiving  IMC  tonnage. 


man  nominated  General  Clark  as  was  given  newsprint  oy 

ambassador  to  Vatican  City.  International  Materials  Con- 

Reporters  got  on  to  the  speeding  ference  while  Britain  was  not.  It 


France  was  given  newsprint  by 

the  International  Materials  Con-  Guests  in  Our  House  from  New  Zealand  and  Gold  Coast 


Reporters  got  on  to  the  speeding  lerence  wniie  Hr“ain  was  not.  it  Department’s  roster  of  visiting  journalists  recently  arrived 

story  last  week,  but  found  that  the  was  true,  ne  said,  tnat  r ranee  naa  country  to  study  our  newspapering  and  culture  includes:  Eric 

case  hadn’t  been  put  on  the  trial  inventory  of  only  three  d^s  Ransden,  diplomatic  correspondent  for  Wellington  (N.  Z.)  Post; 

court  docket.  And  nobody  is  newsprint  at  the  time.  But  if  that  Haluk  Cansin,  editor  of  Izmir  (Turkey)  Demokrat;  Haluk  Duru- 

talking.  country  had  used  its  supplies  as  kal,  feature  writer  for  Istanbul  (Turkey)  Xumhuriyet;  Werner  Jo- 

carefully  as  Britain  had,  it  would  hannessen,  news  editor  of  Bergen  (Norway)  Dagen,  and  Henry  B- 

not  have  found  itself  in  such  a  Cole,  editor  of  the  Accra  Daily  Echo  (he’s  the  first  Smith-Mundt 
E  &  P  INDEX  precarious  position.  It  was  not  grantee  from  the  Gold  Coast). 

.....  c  ..  fair,  he  indicated,  that  the  British  ^  ...  .  ™  « 

.  AT  press  should  suffer  for  its  good  Proposal  for  Measurmg  Tass  Service  as  News  Agency 

Cartoons  .  13  planning.  An  idea  for  testing  whether  Tass  is  an  espionage  agency 

Circulation  '.  ’. !  '. '. '. ! '. '.  ’.  32  Up  to  New  Ministry  or  legitimate  news-gatherer  has  been  advanced  by  the 

r’laccSfi..!  r-iini..  AC  .u  A  •  ui-  u  .  National  Assembly  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Relations. 

ijjj.  -  I  .  ..o  Wheffier  American  publishers  ^g^  ^f^g  jg^gral  government  seize  the  complete  Tass 

.  AO  MP  file  for  any  three  weeks  and  then  require  Tass  agents  to  show, 

^quipmeni  Kcview .  some  of  its  newsprint  for  Britain  ,-y  fliev  can,  the  actual  publication  in  Russian  newspapers  of 

^ewspaper  Law .  oz  Churchill  is  in  power  even  as  little  as  one-fourth  of  the  thousands  of  words  trans- 


Cirrulation  .  32  Up  to  New  Ministry 

Citified  Clinic .  65  Whether  American  publishers 

Editorial  . .  38  might  be  more  likely  to  give  up 

Equipment  Review .  49  some  of  its  newsprint  for  Britain 

JxK^********^  «  '^ow  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  in  power 

pSSS  55  7"'"  “ 


Photography  .  44 


room  for  behind-scenes  bargain¬ 
ing,”  the  official  said. 


An  idea  for  testing  whether  Tass  is  an  espionage  agency 
or  legitimate  news-gatherer  has  been  advanced  by  _  the 
National  Assembly  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Relations. 
It  is  this:  Let  the  federal  government  seize  the  complete  Tass 
file  for  any  three  weeks  and  then  require  Tass  agents  to  show, 
if  they  can,  the  actual  publication  in  Russian  newspapers  of 
even  as  little  as  one-fourth  of  the  thousands  of  words  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Moscow  as  "news.” 

Zowie,  etc.l  Cartoonists  Put  Zip  Into  Defense  Stamps 


Promotion  .  46  '"8’  omcial  saia.  40Wie,  eic.i  Garioonisis  rui  z.ip  mio  t/eioiiae  ciiuiiipa 

’Round  Their  Beats  .  .  58  Newsprint  was  tranferred  from  jp  ^  Washington  flavor  is  detected  in  cartoons  it’s  probably  becauK 

Shop  Talk .  72  tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Ministry  50  of  the  leaders  in  that  profession  have  been  here  at  the  Treasury! 

Short  Takes  2  of  Materials  when  the  latter  min-  invitation,  to  help  the  Defense  Stamp  sales  campaign.  President  Tru- 

Syndicates .  34  istry  was  set  up  in  June.  Mr.  man  had  toast-and-coffee  with  the  cartoonists  Tuesday.  They  were 

What  Readers  Say . 2-4  Churchill  has  not  yet  decided  luncheon  guests  of  the  National  Press  Club.  On  Monday  the  arti« 

whether  the  ministry  will  remain  worked  at  the  Library  of  Congress  before  an  invited  audience 
Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  ;  ..jotence  they  repeated  their  performance  for  school  children  over  a  penoo  » 

lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  ,  two  days.  The  trip  was  arranged  by  Gus  (The  Gumps)  Edson,  aw 

viding  acknowledgment  is  made  Frank  P.  Bishop,  general  man-  (Rip  Kirby)  Raymond,  president  of  the  National  Cartooni^ 

of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  Newsprint  Supply  Society,  gave  Mr.  Truman  a  Iwund  file  of  cartoons  relrting  to 

riQht  and  the  date  nt  issue  Company,  has  been  re-elected  to  white  House  stay,  opening  with  Bob  Ripley  s  Believe-It-Or-Not  tw 

right  ana  the  date  of  issue.  Parliament.  Harry  S.  Truman  is  the  first  President  born  in  May. 
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Newspapers  Get  40% 
Of  Calvert  Yule  $ 


Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  New 
York  City,  announced  a  Christ¬ 
mas  campaign  for  the  month  of 
December  exceeding  both  in  bud¬ 
get  and  selling  power  any  previous 
effort  of  the  company.  More  than 
40%  of  the  ad  expenditure  will 
be  in  newspapers. 

Double  page,  full<olor  ads  in 
Life,  Look  and  Collier’s  plus 
single  pages  in  a  long  list  of  men’s 
outdoor  and  fraternal  magazines 
will  be  used.  In  addition,  ads  up 
to  1.200  lines  in  size,  featuring  a 
gift  carton  and  the  “Give  him  Cal¬ 
vert  .  .  .  Many  Gifts  in  One’’ 
theme,  will  appear  in  479  news¬ 
papers — one  of  the  largest  sched¬ 
ules  for  any  whiskey  brand.  Full 
color  24  sheet  posters  covering  85 
cities  from  coast  to  coast  rounds 
out  the  Calvert  Xmas  drive  for 
Calvert  Reserve. 

For  Lord  Calvert,  the  distiller 
will  use  double  page  ads  in  Life 
and  Collier’s.  Full  color  page  ads 
will  run  in  American,  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  Esquire  and  other  national 
magazines.  The  velour-type  Lord 
Calvert  carton  will  be  featured  in 
an  expanded  list  of  106  news¬ 
papers  in  79  markets.  Included  is 
a  schedule  of  car  cards  in  85 
transit  systems. 

Carstairs  White  Seal  receives  in¬ 
creased  support  with  a  magazine 
schedule  in  True  and  Collier’s, 
newspaper  ads  up  to  775  lines  in 
size  in  225  dailies  covering  193 
cities  weekly  to  Christmas  and 
car  cards  in  50  transit  lines. 

Hiram  Walker  Launches 
Push  on  Imperial  Price 
Detroit — Millions  of  consum¬ 
ers  throughout  the  U.  S.  are  being 
sold  on  Imperial  with  a  national 
campaign  in  newspapers,  car  cards, 
posters  and  national  magazines, 
according  to  Al  Doty,  admanager, 
Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

The  campaign,  which  points  up 
that  Imperial  is  the  best  whiskey 
value  on  the  market  today,  stems 
from  the  new  Federal  tax  on 
liquor  which,  the  company  claims, 
leaves  Imperial  the  only  one  of 
the  nation’s  four-top-selling  brands 
in  the  popular  price  class. 

I  Lux  Holiday  'Snow  Job' 
Advertised  Nationally 

In  an  extensive  nationwide  pro¬ 
motion.  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  New 
York  City,  is  introducing  a  special 
premium  offer  of  Christmas  orna¬ 
ments  on  Lux  Radio  Video  Thea¬ 
tres,  and  in  four-color  ads  in 
IVoman’s  Day,  Parade  and  This 
^eek  magazines. 

Instructions  for  making  Xmas 
snow  from  Lux  Flakes  are  en¬ 
closed  with  each  package  of  12 
I  metal  foil  decorations  (valued  at 
j  $1.50)  which  may  be  had  by 
sending  in  50c  and  one  box  top 
from  the  large  Lux  package. 


Emerson's  Fall  Campaign 
In  TV-City  Newspapers 

Newly  developed  “Area  Engi¬ 
neering”  is  the  feature  of  a  fall 
promotion  campaign  announced  to 
distributors  by  Gerald  Light,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Emerson 
Radio  and  Phonograph  Corp., 
New  York  City. 

The  promotion,  which  includes 
newspaper  space  in  every  TV  area 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  direct  tie-in 
point-of-purchase  material,  has 
been  created  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  dealer  on  the  design- 
development-field  engineering  of 
Emerson  TV  receivers. 

Hardwood's  Whisky  Drive 
Scheduled  in  47  Dailies 

Baltimore.  Md.  —  Harwood’s 
Canadian  blended  whisky  opens  its 
Christmas  holiday  ad  campaign 
(via  Kaufman-Strouse  Advertising, 
Baltimore)  in  47  dailies  from 
coast  to  coast  on  November  15. 

The  campaign,  set  to  run 
through  December,  will  also  run 
in  five  national  consumer  maga¬ 
zines — New  Yorker,  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness,  Newsweek,  Cue  and  Ebony 
— and  in  15  trade  journals. 


Minute  Maid  Ads 
Cause  Complaint 

Washington,  D.  C. — com¬ 
plaint  was  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  by  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  continued  use 
of  “erroneous  statements”  in  Min¬ 
ute  Maid  advertising. 

United  takes  exception  to  MM’s 
claim  that  frozen  orange  concen¬ 
trate  contains  ‘far  more  vitamin  C’ 
than  the  fresh  product.” 

Council  Re-Issues  Ads 
To  Stimulate  Voting 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
newspaper  publishers  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  has  re-issued  four  of  its  1950 
American  Heritage  ads  designed  to 
stimulate  voting. 

The  Council  is  offering  news¬ 
papers  free,  1,000-line  mats  of  the 
four  ads  which  proved  most  pop¬ 
ular  last  year.  This  year’s  “Get- 
Out-The-Vote”  campaign  (via  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Chicago)  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  November. 

■ 

Offset  on  Sunday 

Paragould,  Ark. — Big  Picture, 
published  Wednesday  and  Friday 
by  offset,  has  added  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 


Packard  to  Debut  ’52 
Cars  in  1,370  Dailies 


Detroit  —  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company’s  1952  models  will  be 
launched  Nov.  14  with  the  “great¬ 
est  smash  advertising  campaign  in 
company  history,”  with  1,370  news¬ 
papers  in  1,300  cities  throughout 
the  U.  S.  getting  two-thirds  of  a 
$4,500,000  ad  budget. 

Hugh  W.  Hitchcock,  Packard 
director  of  advertising  and  public 
relations,  said  the  “blitz  program,” 
making  use  of  newspapers,  Sunday 
supplements,  national  magazines, 
and  network  radio,  will  reach  a 
total  audience  of  approximately 
100,000,000,  including  repeats,  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks.  News¬ 
papers  alone  will  reach  an  esti¬ 
mated  60,000,000  people. 

First  newspaper  copy  will  be 
headlined:  “It’s  here — The  Most 
Inspired  New  Car  in  America”; 
will  carry  the  punchline:  “Packard 
for  1 952.  Fashion-Keyed  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Draper.”  (Mrs.  Draper  is  an 
internationally  known  decorator 
and  color  stylist.) 

The  first  follow-up  ad  headlined, 
“The  Artistic  Genius  of  Dorothy 
Draper,”  will  be  released  in 
dailies  the  week  of  Nov.  26,  while 
a  third,  “New  Triumphs  of  Pack¬ 
ard  Engineering,”  is  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  Dec.  3. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  disclosed  that 
“smash,  four-color  spreads”  will 
appear,  starting  with  the  official 


public  showing  date  Nov.  14  in 
Satevepost,  Life,  Collier’s,  Time 
and  Newsweek,  to  be  followed  by 
a  full-color  page  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber.  Estimated  coverage  for  both 
ads  is  24,000,000. 

Wrapping  up  Packard’s  An¬ 
nouncement  Day  (Nov.  14),  will 
be  the  Red  Skelton  show  over  129 
CBS  stations,  reaching  an  audience 
of  13,000,000.  “This  one-time 
smash  on  network  radio,”  Mr. 
Hitchcock  said,  “is  a  sure-fire  way 
to  spread  the  news  of  the  new 
1952  Packard  from  coast-to-coast 
— within  30  minutes. 

Full<olor  pages  will  appear  dur¬ 
ing  a  three-week  period  in  This 
Week  and  Parade,  and  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  New  York  News  and 
New  York  Times — with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  22,000,000. 

Packard’s  ad  director  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  company  intends 
to  re-enter  the  medium  of  TV  in 
the  top  20  Packard  markets  early 
in  1952.  He  said  plans  are  being 
formulated  now  for  a  dramatic 
show  of  high  audience  appeal  to 
be  filmed  with  time  bought  locally. 

Packard’s  new  model  campaign 
was  handled  by  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.  Maxon,  Inc.,  takes  over  the 
account  as  of  Dec.  IS  (E&P,  July 
7,  page  13). 

(Additional  Campaigns  on  pg.  63) 


Giesen 


Giesen  Named 
Assistant  Ad 
Chief  at  H-A 

Chicago — Appointment  of  John 
Giesen,  formerly  director  of  the 
Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  as 
assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of 
the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald- A  m  ertcan, 
was  announced 
here  this  week 
by  P.  J.  Morri¬ 
son,  H-A  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  return  of 
Mr.  Giesen  to 
the  Herald-Amer- 
ican  marks  the 
end  of  a  cycle,  dating  back  30 
years  ago  when  John  Giesen  be¬ 
gan  as  an  advertising  salesman 
for  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
American.  He  continued  with 
Hearst  Newspapers  here  and  in  the 
East  until  1945,  when  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  to  head  its  newly-organized 
Retail  Division. 

After  five  years  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  Mr.  Giesen  resigned  to  enter 
the  contracting  business  in  Sturgis, 
Mich.  He  will  continue  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  contracting  business 
through  a  partner. 

New  Circulation  Assistant 

Also  announced  this  week  was 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  Loni- 
gan  as  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald-American  under 
Don  Walsh,  circulation  director. 
Mr.  Lorrigan  started  in  circulation 
work  here  as  a  home  delivery  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  <ft  Examiner. 

He  later  handled  country  and 
suburban  circulation  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  starting  in  1934. 
He  joined  the  Chicago  .Sun  cir¬ 
culation  department  in  1942  and 
continued  with  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  in  the  home  delivery  de¬ 
partment.  About  two  years  ago, 
he  became  the  owner  of  a  news¬ 
paper  home  delivery  agency  under 
the  Newspaper  Distributors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Banks  Oilered  Mats 
On  Thrift  Promotion 

A  new  note  in  thrift  promotion 
is  played  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  New  York  City,  in 
material  just  prepared  for  use  of 
banks  and  keyed  to  the  pitch: 
“Buy  Future  &curity  on  the  In¬ 
stallment  Plan  in  a  Savings  Ac¬ 
count.” 

According  to  Daniel  W.  Hogan, 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident.  City 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  who  heads  the 
project,  13  168-line  newspaper  ad 
mats  stressing  the  theme  are  being 
made  available  to  individual  banks 
for  publication  in  local  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Cost  of  the  13-inat 
series  is  $12.50. 
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Ford,  Clarvoe, 
Richer!  in  S-H 
Editor  Shifts 

Two  Scripps-Howard  newspa- 
papers  had  new  editors  this  week 
in  a  series  of  appointments  made 
by  Jack  R.  How- 
\  ' general  edi- 

\r  torial  manager. 

!  a  Frank  R.  Ford 

t  ^  ■>.  was  named  editor 

{ 3^  of  the  San  Fran- 


I  ^  cisco  (Calif.) 

has  been  editor 
^*^*“^^*  of  the  News,  will 
Clarvoe  *ake  up  new  du- 
ties  as  West 
Coast  representative  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  when 
he  returns  from  a  vacation, 

Earl  Richert  was  named  editor 
of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  re¬ 
placing  Mr.  Ford. 

In  Evansville  Job  Since  1935 
Born  in  Ohio  in  1898,  Mr.  Ford 
has  been  newspapering  since  he 
was  in  knee-pants.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Evansville  Press  since 
1935. 

He  worked  on  three  different 
papers  in  Marietta,  O.  at  various 
times  while  attending  Marietta 
High  School  and  Marietta  College. 
After  that  he  covered  City  Hall 
for  the  State  Journal  in  Columbus, 
and  transferred  to  the  Columbus 
Citizen  in  1925.  He  was  on  the 
Citizen  for  six  years  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  Evansville  Press  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  When  the  late  Evans¬ 
ville  Press  editor,  F.  R.  Peters, 
died  in  1935,  Mr.  Ford  became 
his  successor. 

Specialist  on  Taxation 
Mr.  Richert,  37,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Washington  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  covering  the  fields  of 
U.  S.  domestic  economy  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  since  1944. 

A  native  Oregonian,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Oklahoma  A  &  M 
where  he  majored  in  political  his¬ 
tory  and  economics.  He  started 
newspapering  in  1936  in  Oklahoma 
City,  then  went  to  the  India¬ 
napolis  Times  where  he  covered 
City  Hall  and,  later,  the  state  leg¬ 
islature.  He  became  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  three 
Scripps-Howard  papers  in  Ohio  in 
1944,  and  moved  over  to  SHNA 
in  1947. 

Editor  .Since  1940 
Born  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
1896,  Mr.  Clarvoe  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  served  in  the  Air  Corps  in  the 
First  World  War  and,  at  its  con¬ 
clusion,  started  newspaper  work  on 
the  West  Coast. 

He  served  two  years  each  as 
Northwest  manager  of  the  United 
Press  and  as  assistant  Pacific  Coast 


manager,  and  in  1925  went  to 
work  on  the  staff  of  the  San 
Farncisco  News.  He  was  appointed 
editor  in  1940. 

Mr.  Clarvoe's  new  duties  are  re- 
portorial.  He  has  long  advo¬ 
cated  SHNA  coverage  to  bring 
into  focus  the  growing  Far  West¬ 
ern  area  but  did  not  anticipate  his 
personal  assignment,  he  said. 

He  regretted  that  the  transition 
necessitates  resignation  from  two 
ASNE  committees  and  dropping 
other  activities  developed  in  20 
years  as  News  managing  editor 
and  editor.  Capping  his  career 
was  a  near-victory  in  the  mayor¬ 
alty  contest  Tuesday.  The  News- 
endorsed  George  Christopher  lost 
by  a  scant  1.806  votes  to  incum¬ 
bent  Mayor  Robinson,  supported 
by  the  city’s  three  other  dailies. 

■ 

Story  Inspires  Rush 
For  SS  Accounting 

Richmond.  Va. — You  can  take 
the  word  of  Sidney  Adair,  chief  of 
the  Social  Security  office  here: 
folks  do  read  the  newspaper. 

Recently  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  splashed  across  the  top  of 
page  one  the  facts  of  Federal  old 
age  insurance — that  many  pay  and 
pay  but  never  get  credited  for  the 
contribution,  because  of  errors  in 
the  master  files  at  Baltimore.  The 
story  went  on  to  say  that  the  only 
way  to  find  out  if  your  record  is 
right  is  to  check  it  yourself.  Few 
realize,  the  News  Leader  said,  that 
cards  are  available  which  can  be 
mailed  to  Baltimore,  asking  an 
accounting  of  individual  records. 

Mr.  Adair  reported  more  than 
2.000  requests  for  the  cards  with¬ 
in  a  few  days,  and  hundreds  of 
visitors  wanting  information  about 
their  accounts.  The  requests  are 
still  coming  in. 


Lake  Charles  Case 
Judge  Isn't  Barred 

New  Orleans — The  Louisiana 
Supreme  Court  on  Nov.  5  denied 
a  writ  seeking  to  bar  Criminal 
Judge  J.  Bernard  Cocke  of  New 
Orleans  from  hearing  the  cases 
of  five  Lake  Charles  newsmen  ac¬ 
cused  of  defaming  16  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  three  gamblers. 

The  high  court  refused  to  review 
Judge  Cocke’s  ruling  that  he  and 
Assistant  Attorney-General  M.  E. 
Culligan  were  qualified  to  handle 
the  defamation  cases. 

The  arraignment  has  been  re-set 
for  Nov.  12. 


General  Wins 
$10,000  Verdict, 
Fifth  in  Series 

Springfield,  Mass. — Brig.  Gen. 
Richard  S.  Whitcomb,  formerly  of 
Longmeadow.  Mass.,  and  Spring- 
field  and  now  on  active  duty  with 
the  U.  S.  .\rmy,  this  week  won  a 
fifth  verdict  in  his  series  of  $250,- 
000  libel  suits  totaling  $1,750,000. 

.\  Hampden  County  Superior 
Court  jury  returned  a  judgment  of 
$10,000  in  his  favor  against  the 
Spriiif’lield  Daily  News  and  Sprini;- 
lield  Sunday  Republican. 

Gen.  Whitcomb  alleged  he  was 
libelled  by  stories  appearing  in 
the  newspapers  in  March,  1950. 
in  which  he  was  identified  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  found  guilty  of 
larceny  in  Germany. 

There  remain  pending  two 
other  libel  suits,  each  for  $250.- 
000;  one  against  the  Newark  (N. 
J.l  Sunday  News  and  the  other, 
filed  in  Boston,  against  the  United 
Press. 

Arthur  T.  Garvey,  counsel  for 
the  Springfield  Newspapers,  has 
filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on 
the  grounds  that  the  verdict  was 
I  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
unwarranted  under  the  law  and 
excessive. 

Four  other  libel  suits  for  $250.- 
000  each  have  been  tried  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  resulting  in  verdicts  of  $20,- 
;  000  against  the  H  e  a  r  s  t  Co.. 

•  $20,000  against  the  Globe  News¬ 
paper  Co..  $10,000  against  the 
Post  Publishing  Co.  and  $15,000 

5  against  the  Boston  Herald-Trav- 
f  eler  Corp.  The  final  outcome  of 
I  these  suits  is  still  pending  in  court, 
j  The  suit  against  the  Daily  News 
.  here  stemmed  from  an  article  re- 
j  porting  that  Whitcomb,  a  former 
.  telephone  company  official  in 
^  Springfield,  had  been  found  guilty 
5  of  theft  of  articles,  including  valu- 
^  able  wines,  from  a  Bavarian  castle 
t  and  had  been  sentenced  to  two 
;  years  at  hard  labor. 

^  A  faulty  middle  initial,  origin¬ 
ally  attributed  to  an  article  in 
Stars  and  Stripes,  was  transmitted 
.  by  the  United  Press  and  listed 
f  Whitcomb  as  of  Longmeadow. 
(  Later  it  became  known  that  the 
e  name  should  have  been  Lt.  Col. 
Richard  F.  Whitcomb  of  Wor¬ 
cester. 

As  soon  as  it  learned  of  the 
mistaken  identity,  the  Daily  News 
devoted  the  lead  position  on  the 
front  page  to  a  retraction  of  the 
^  story  and  followed  it  up  in  two 
J  subsequent  issues  with  additional 
“  retractions  and  apologies. 

^  A  rewrite  of  the  Daily  News 

*  .story  appeared  the  following  day 
■  in  the  Sunday  Republican.  This 
■*  paper  also  carried  a  retraction  and 

apology. 

The  defense  argued  that  Gen. 
d  Whitcomb,  at  the  time  of  the  pub- 
1.  lication,  had  long  since  left  this 
le  community  and  therefore  his  repu¬ 
tation  and  feelings  had  not  suf- 
;t  fered. 

Counsel  had  agreed  that  Gen. 


f 


f 


SAILING  across  the  .Atlantic  for 
his  first  trip  abroad  in  many  years, 
Westbrook  Pegler  chats  with  Capt. 
John  George  Brown  on  the  bridge 
of  SS  Caronia. 


Whitcomb  had  suffered  no  dam- 
s  identified  as  a  ^  ^  business  was 

1  found  guilty  of  concerned. 

.Although  the  libel  suit  was  for 
1  pending  two  5250,(K)0,  Ally.  Edward  O.  Proc- 
each  for  tor  of  Boston,  associated  with 

the  Newark  (N.  jhomas  F.  Moriarty  of 

'.v  and  the  ^tner,  Springfield  as  counsel  for  Gen. 
igainst  the  United  Whitcomb,  suggested  to  the  jury 
,  ,  that  they  find  in  the  sum  of  $25.- 
rvey.  counsel  for  for  the  plaintiff. 

Newspapers,  has  a 

rthe^verdiaw”"  McFarland  New  U.P. 

It  of  the  evidence.  Chief  at  Des  Moines 
der  the  law  and  mc^GO — Appointment  of  Rich- 

McFarland  as  Des  Moines  bu- 
el  suits  for  $.^0.-  manager  of  the  United  Press 

seen  tned  in  Bm-  announced  this  week  by  Mims 
verdicts  of  $20.-  Thomason,  central  division  man- 
e  Hearst  Co.. 

the  Globe  News-  McFarland  transfers  to  Des 

.  0  c  ]^Qjr,gs  from  the  managership  of 

»  ”  ulr  1 1  Ihe  Milwaukee  bureau,  a  post  he 

fin  d  of‘  ^as  held  for  two  years.  He  sue- 

nnal  outcome  or  ,  *  .1 _ 

I  pending  in  court.  »• 

ist  the  Daily  News  ''esigned  as  Des  Moines  manager 
rom  an  article  re-  “ccept  a  position  with  station 
litcomb,  a  former  ^TCN  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 

pany  official  in  ^  ,  ..  -..j 

been  found  guilty  Mr.  McFarland  began  his  United 
les,  including  valu-  Press  career  in  Des  Moines  iii 
1  a  Bavarian  castle  April,  1944.  Donald  J.  Brydon  wll 
sentenced  to  two  succeed  him  as  manager  of  the 
hor.  Milwaukee  bureau.  Mr.  Brydon  has 

Idle  initial,  origin-  been  night  manager  of  the  U.P. 
to  an  article  in  at  Detroit  since  June,  1950.  He 
’.V,  was  transmitted  started  with  the  U.P.  in  St.  Louis 
Press  and  listed  in  May,  1947. 
of  Longmeadow.  ■ 

'u“'cof  Sunshine  To  Increase 
hitcomb  of  Wor-  Us©  Oi  UaillCS  in 

Sunshine  Biscuit,  Inc.,  Long 
it  learned  of  the  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  will  increase  its 
y,  the  Daily  News  use  of  newspaper  space  in  1952. 
id  position  on  the  according  to  Gene  Flack,  director 
I  retraction  of  the  of  advertising  and  sales, 
wed  it  up  in  two  Speaking  this  week  before  s 
es  with  additional  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Ne* 
apologies.  York  Chapter  of  the  American 

f  the  Daily  News  .Association  of  Newspaper  Repre- 
the  following  day  sentatives  at  the  Yale  Club,  Mr 
Republican.  This  Flack  told  how  his  company  was 
ed  a  retraction  and  spending  more  money  in  dailte 
this  year  than  in  1949;  announced 
argued  that  Gen.  the  amount  would  be  increased 
le  time  of  the  pub-  next  year. 

jng  since  left  this  He  added,  however,  that  whik 
therefore  his  repu-  newspapers  were  doing  a  good  job 
lings  had  not  suf-  for  Sunshine,  many  of  them  had 
to  be  asked  for  merchandising  as- 
agreed  that  Gen.  sistance  at  local  levels. 
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Reps  Tell  TV  Realities’ 
Story  to  Advertisers 


Chicago — Realities  of  television 
cost  and  performance,  in  relation 
to  newspaper  advertising,  were 
presented  to  more  than  300  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  here  Nov.  6  by 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  Chicago  AANR  group  pre¬ 
sented  its  revamped  version  of 
“Whither  TV?,”  a  presentation 
originally  prepared  by  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  AANR.  The 
representatives’  appraisal  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  an  advertising  medium 
claimed  "four  fundamental  admis¬ 
sions”  that  network  TV  has  to 
make: 

“I.  It  cannot  now  reach  3  out 
of  4  of  America’s  families. 

“2.  It  cannot  cover  the  large 
majority  of  America’s  markets. 

“3.  Even  the  very  top  talent 
shows  cannot  seem  adequately  to 
cover  many  markets  TV  does 
reach. 

“4.  The  medium — not  the  ad¬ 
vertiser — is  in  absolute  control; 
with  no  semblance  of  adjustment 
or  fitness  to  the  product’s  varying 
potentials  and  problems.” 

“We  newspaper  people  have 
been  brought  up  to  believe  in  the 
orderly  development  of  markets,  in 
a  manufacturer’s  controlling  the 
advertising  rather  than  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  it,”  said  the  AANR 
presentation. 

Asks  Comparable  Use 
Jack  Rohde,  Reynolds-Fitzger- 
ald,  Inc.,  president  of  the  Chicago 
chapter,  summed  up  the  presenta¬ 
tion  with  the  following  request  to 
advertisers  and  agencies: 

“Give  newspaper  advertising 
the  same  enthusiastic  consideration, 
^'ve  it  creation  talent  comparable 
in  statnre,  give  it  the  same  confi¬ 
dence  as  an  established  and  effec¬ 
tive  medium,  and  lastly  allocate 
newspaper  advertising  an  invest¬ 
ment  per  family  comparable  to 
that  required  for  television.”  . 

“We  who  sell  newspaper  space,” 
he  continued,  “are  frequently 
asked:  What  effect  has  it  had  on 
the  industry,  circulation,  dollar 
volume  and  especially  what  is  the 
trend?  Factual  answers  to  the 
questions  we  are  asked  about  our 
industry  were  readily  available. 
But  by  contrast  we  found  that 
reconciling  the  reasons  for  chang¬ 
ing  to  television  was  a  rather  elu¬ 
sive  task. 

“Our  presentation  today  is  not 
designed  to  minimize  or  to  ridi¬ 
cule  television.  We  do  believe  we 
substantiate  the  need  for  sharper 
appraisal  of  media  potentials.” 

The  AANR  script  was  narrated 
by  Fiske  Lockridge,  Katz  Agency. 
Inc.,  and  William  Sauerberg, 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.  The  pres¬ 
entation  included  a  comparison 


of  network  TV  in  the  63  cities 
where  such  programs  are  avail¬ 
able  with  newspaper  coverage  for 
the  same  comparable  markets. 

.Make  63-City  Comparison 
“These  63  cities  contain  26,482,- 
000  families  within  their  60-mile 
areas,”  said  the  presentation.  “Thus 
we  account  for  every  television  set 
in  the  United  States,  or  11,486,- 
000.  We  are  going  to  assume,  of 
course,  that  this  is  a  choice  eve¬ 
ning  program,  telecast  somewhere 
between  8  p.m.  and  1 1  p.m.  There 
is  an  average  of  65.2%  of  the  sets 
in  America  tuned  in  during  those 
cream  evening  hours.  That  means 
7,488,872  sets  in  use.  .  .  . 

“A  program  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  audience  we  have  assigned 
to  it  would  naturally  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  Actually,  no  program  at 
any  price  could  do  as  well  as  we 
are  permitting  this  one  to  do.  But 
we  find  that  the  top  10  TV  pro¬ 
grams  range  in  cost  from  a  low  of 
$2,000,000  to  over  $5,000,000. 

“What  can  newspapers  do  with 
a  similar  investment* 

Show  Newspaper  Impact 
“A  generous  and  typical  list  of 
79  newspapers  can  be  built  in  the 
63  cities  that  have  network  TV 
stations.  Unlike  TV  network  pro¬ 
grams,  this  newspaper  design 
would  actually  emanate  from  63 
cities.  The  trading  area  circula¬ 
tion  yielded  by  such  a  list  would 
be  17,000,000  and  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  would  be  19,800,000. 

“Against  the  vast  circulation,  the 
advertiser  could  use:  50,000  line 
schedules  at  the  $2,000,000  level; 
75,000  line  schedules  at  the  $3,- 
000,000  level;  100.000  line  sched¬ 
ules  at  the  $4,000,000  level. 

“At  any  of  these  three  levels, 
which  up  until  now  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  huge  appropriations  for 
newspapers,  but  which  by  televi¬ 
sion  standards  are  commonplace 
expenditures,  the  newspaper  will 
deliver  smashing  advertising  im¬ 
pact  in  the  same  cities  and  areas 
where  television  goes,  and  will 
consistently  distribute  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  story  to  a  circulation  of  nearly 
2,000.000  families  —  almost  twice 
the  number  that  own  television 
sets  today  in  the  United  States.” 

Oil  Ad  Tie-ins 
Are  Announced 

Chicago — Local  tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  for  Oil  Progress 
Week  in  October  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  4,420,000  lines  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  $1,060,000,  it  was 
revealed  here  this  week  at  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  con¬ 
vention. 

Last  year’s  total  tie-in  was  4,- 
179.000  lines,  valued  at  $1,044,- 
750. 


‘WHITHER  TV’  is  the  topic  as  Jack  Rohde,  center,  president  of  Chi¬ 
cago  reps,  greets  Owen  Smith,  left,  and  E.  Ross  Gamble,  right,  of  Leo 
Burnett  Co. 


AANR  PRESIDENT  Henry  Slamin,  left,  and  Arba  Irvin  of  Chicago 
chapter  welcome  Agencymen  George  Pearson  and  Carl  Von  Ammon, 
Jr.  (J.  Walter  Thompson)  to  newspaper  presentation. 

The  Heinz  story  has  another 
far-reaching  effect.  In  its  house 
organ,  “The  57  News"  for  Oc¬ 
tober.  the  company  told  its  em¬ 
ployes  about  the  merchandising 
job  done  by  the  newspapers.  The 
article  stated: 

“The  program  was  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  acclaimed  at  all  branches  and 
the  salesmen  generally  felt  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  power 
of  newspapers  and  for  the  overall 
soundness  of  the  Heinz  advertis- 


Dailies'  Efforts 
Sell  Salesmen 
On  Heinz  Ads 

Philadelphia — When  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
ready  to  launch  its  half-million- 
dollar  Fall  advertising  campaign 
in  857  dailies,  57  newspapers 
teamed  with  Heinz  to  stage  one 
of  the  biggest  merchandising  feats 
ever  attempted  by  the  industry  on 
behalf  of  a  national  advertiser. 

The  big  job  to  be  done,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Franklin  A.  Bell,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  director 
of  the  Heinz  Co.,  at  a  meeting 
Nov.  1  of  the  Philadelphia  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association,  was 
to  “sell”  salesmen  on  the  merits 
of  the  campaign  and  to  get  them 
to  exert  their  greatest  efforts  in 
following  up  the  promotion  of 
“New  Crop  Values.” 

Basis  for  this  merchandising  ef¬ 
fort  was  “The  Greatest  Show  On 
Earth,”  conceived  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  This  was 
adopted  to  suit  local  conditions. 
Meetings  were  held  by  newspaper 
advertising  executives  with  Heinz 
salesmen  throughout  the  country. 

Typical  of  the  missionary  work 
was  the  job  done  with  a  slide 
presentation  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

After  facts  and  figures  on  what 
Heinz  advertising  in  the  Bulletin 
can  accomplish,  the  presentation 
promotes  newspapers  generally.  It 
even  mentions  the  Bulletin’s  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Inquirer. 

And  it  concludes  with  Bureau 
of  Advertising  material  on  “The 
Greatest  Show  On  Earth.” 


ing  program. 

■ 

Weekly  Raps  Dailies 
For  Robbing  It  of  Glory 

Ottawa  —  An  Ottawa  valley 
weekly  editor  took  two  dailies,  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  and  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  to  task  for  breaking  a  re¬ 
lease  date  which  spoiled  the  week¬ 
ly’s  chance  of  an  even  break  on 
a  story  of  an  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  community. 

Norman  Turner,  editor  of  the 
Perth  (Ont.)  Courier,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  “Look  Who  Stole  Our 
Thunder,”  said  the  staff’s  feelings 
were  hurt. 

“They  (the  dailies)  have  been 
a  bit  news  hungry  on  Wednesday,” 
he  complained.  “They  made  the 
announcement  that  day,  instead 
of  Thursday,  as  was  specifically 
stated  at  the  top  of  all  copies  sent 
to  newspapers.” 

The  story,  which  was  a  hot  one 
for  Perth,  told  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.  deciding  to 
locate  a  $1,250,000  plant  in  the 
area. 

“What  hurts  us  most,”  he  said 
“is  that  they  deprived  us  of  our 
moment  of  glory  in  releasing  the 
news  to  our  readers  ourselves.” 
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Price  Hurdle  Eased 
By  Heavy  Promotion 


By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco  —  Hard  -  hitting 
promotion  is  playing  a  successful 
role  in  introducing  the  dime  price 
tag  on  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 
Express,  the  Pacific  Coast  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
learned  here  this  week. 

The  Herald  &  Express  total  cir¬ 
culation  loss  is  only  8%,  Carl 
Hammons,  promotion  manager, 
said.  In  contrast,  other  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers  are  estimated  to 
be  down  10  to  12%,  he  reported. 
Four  Los  Angeles  newspapers  ad¬ 
vanced  from  7c  to  10c  five  weeks 
ago.  and  a  fifth  advanced  from  5c 
to  7c. 

“Promotion  paid  off.  How  else 
can  you  account  for  the  results,” 
commented  Daniel  K.  Stern,  con¬ 
ference  co-chairman,  as  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mons  concluded  a  recital  of  the 
paper’s  promotion  and  continued 
follow-through. 

Whereas  the  1948  price  ad¬ 
vance  from  5c  to  7c  brought  heavy 
protests  both  by  mail  and  by 
phone,  the  new  three-cent  raise 
has  gone  smoothly,  Mr.  Hammons 
reported.  He  declined  to  label 
promotion  as  a  panacea,  and  stated 
that  final  results  would  not  be 
available  until  six  months  have 
passed. 

Conditioned  to  Inflation 
“People  today  are  conditioned 
to  inflation,”  Mr.  Hammons  said 
in  explaining  the  general  success  of 
the  price  advance  in  Los  Angeles. 
Success,  he  explained,  could  have 
been  claimed  even  had  losses  hit 
24%. 

The  Herald  &  Express  promo¬ 
tion  stresses  that  the  newspaper 
now  is  “better  than  ever”  and  is 
“your  best  buy.” 

The  newspaper  added  eight  col¬ 
umns  daily.  Two  columns  were 
assigned  to  news,  four  to  editorial 
matter,  one  to  sports  and  one  to 
radio-television.  The  Kon  Tiki 
book  was  published  in  serial  form. 

With  only  two  weeks  of  pre¬ 
paratory  time,  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  began  a  “Lucky  Buck”  con¬ 
test,  utilized  both  radio  and  tv 
spots  and  house  ads  in  the  paper. 
For  three  days  before  the  price 
boost  went  through  approximately 
400  radio  spots  were  used  daily. 

Clinic  sessions  at  the  Press  & 
Union  League  Club  here  also  de¬ 
veloped  the  potentials  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  meeting  advertising  ad¬ 
vances,  newsprint  shortage  crises, 
and  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
departmentalization.  Co-chairman 
with  Mr.  Stern.  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  &  News,  was  Don  Reid, 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  present  from  Arizona. 
Utah,  Oregon  and  California. 

Clarence  Harding,  national  pres¬ 
ident,  NNPA,  said  the  series  of 


regional  meetings  now  under  way 
is  part  of  a  program  to  bring 
to  the  publishers’  attention  the 
important  part  promotion  plays. 

“Promotion  on  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  content  is  tremendously 
important,”  Mr.  Harding  said.  “It 
also  is  effective  in  paving  the  way 
for  essential  increases  in  rates.” 
Mr.  Harding  protested  practices 
inconsistent  in  a  time  of  news¬ 
print  shortage,  such  as  extrava¬ 
gant  use  of  print  paper. 

Promotion  managers  can  save 
newsprint  by  effectively  small  ads 
and  space,  declared  Walter  A. 
Brown,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
He  advised  all  promotion  mana¬ 
gers  to  be  prepared  for  a  growing 
scarcity  of  newsprint,  observing 
that  the  Oakland  Tribune’s  war¬ 
time  policy  of  “placing  the  news 
content  first  above  all  else  proved 
the  only  policy,  as  was  shown 
subsequently.” 

Proper  Title  Discussed 

A  discussion  of  the  proper  title 
for  the  promotion  manager  sprang 
from  a  panel  conducted  by  E.  S. 
Peterson,  McClatchy  Newspapers. 
Gray  Creveling,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  declared  the  best  title 
is  “promotion  manager,  for  he  en¬ 
gages  entirely  in  either  high  or 
low  pressure  selling,  and  promo¬ 
tion  is  an  honest  word.” 

Lowell  Mainland,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  both  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  accounts,  presented  a 
display  of  promotion  matter  and 
demonstrated  with  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  the  fate  which  meets  most 
material.  He  reported  four  pieces 
worth  filing  received  in  the  last 
mail  of  34  promotion  pieces. 

“Only  three  Coast  markets  have 
supplied  us  with  the  basic  data 
charts — the  Standard  Market  Data 
sheets  prepared  by  the  AAAA,” 
he  reported.  Mr.  Mainland  sug¬ 
gested  enlisting  the  aid  of  journal¬ 
ism  classes  in  obtaining  the  mar¬ 
keting  information. 

“Overall,  there  has  been  a  dis¬ 
tinct  improvement  in  selling  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  six  or  seven 
years,”  he  observed. 

Favors  Selling  in  Print 

“Trade  book  advertising  is 
working  for  you  the  year  around,” 
stressed  Don  Knight,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle.  The  $5,000  annual 
cost  of  a  national  advertising 
salesman  purchases  1,250  calls. 


St.  Louis  &D 
Bores  Vaughan 
Plea  for  Parole 


EX-NF.WSMEN  now  with  the  X 
Corps  PI  office  meet  in  Korea: 
Capt.  Sam  Freedman,  left,  worked 
on  Los  Angeles  Examiner  copy 
desk;  Capt.  Tom  Hamrick,  right, 
was  telegraph  editor  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Star. 


“Surveys  give  us  excellent  sell¬ 
ing  points,”  declared  Richard  Mil- 
lison,  Portland  Oregonian.  Local 
merchants  especially  appreciate 
contests  and  ideas  which  build 
store  traffic,  he  stressed. 

First  move  in  meeting  a  news¬ 
print  curtailment  should  be  to  cut 
out  fringe  circulation,  suggested 
Robert  Cutler,  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Deseret  News.  When  a  50%  ad 
cut  was  invoked  on  the  Sacramen¬ 
to  (Calif.)  Bee  during  an  impor¬ 
tant  music  festival  feature,  all 
promotion  was  reduced  similiarly 
to  that  of  advertisers,  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son  reported.  At  Phoenix,  a  25% 
advertising  reduction  virtually 
eliminated  promotion  in  the  paper, 
advised  David  L.  Henes,  Republic 
and  Gazette. 

1952  Chairman  Named 

Mr.  Hammons  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  1952  Conference 
with  Rudy  Marcus,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Enterprise,  and  David  E. 
Henes,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
&  Gazette,  committee  members. 
The  first  award  of  “Fifth  Order 
of  the  White  Horse”  for  outstand¬ 
ing  assistance  went  to  Mr.  Knight. 

Larry  S.  Fanning,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  ad¬ 
vocated  immediate  promotion  ads 
stressing  awards,  beats  and  ex¬ 
clusives  of  significance. 

A  staff  personality  series  is  im¬ 
portant  promotion  because  readers 
like  to  feel  they  know  byliners, 
observed  Harold  Coffin,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Buletin. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^The  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  has  uncovered 
another  instance  of  intervention 
in  an  income  tax  evasion  trial  in 
St.  Louis — this  time  involving  Maj. 
Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan,  military 
aide  to  President  Truman. 

In  an  exclusive  story  in  the  Nov. 

7  editions,  the  Globe  reported  how 
General  Vaughan,  using  White 
House  stationery,  forwarded  to 
Federal  Judge  George  H.  Moore 
a  plea  for  leniency  in  what  Judge 
Moore  once  described  as  “the  most 
serious  tax  case  ever  to  come  be¬ 
fore  this  court.” 

Publication  of  the  story  aroused 
Immediate  and  widespread  interest. 
The  story  was  uncovered  by  Globe 
Reporter  John  R.  Hahn,  almost  a 
week  before  it  was  published.  It 
was  turned  over  to  Aaron  Benescb, 
head  of  the  Globe’s  Washington 
Bureau  for  confirmation.  After 
several  days  of  effort  on  Mr.  Be- 
nesch’s  part,  a  White  House 
spokesman  conceded  that  General 
Vaughan  had  written  Judge  Moore, 
but  only  to  forward  a  plea  for  a 
“parole”  from  a  “private  citizen." 

The  case  concerned  Franklin 
Wells  Shearer,  a  St.  Louis  area  au¬ 
tomobile  dealer,  the  Globe  said. 
The  Vaughan  letter  was  written 
under  the  date  of  July  14,  1947. 
Judge  Moore  replied  that  he  didn’t 
intend  to  do  anything  about  the 
request  for  parole  and  Shearer 
served  15  months  and  25  days  in 
the  penitentiary. 


Doubled  Price 
Gives  No.  Calif. 
First  Dime  Daily 


'Promotion  In  1952' 


Eureka,  Calif.  —  Doubling  the 
former  5c  street  sale  price.  Eureka 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  provided 
Northern  California  with  its  first 
dime  daily. 

Southern  California  provided  a 
group  of  10-cent  daily  papers  be¬ 
ginning  Oct.  1,  but  there  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  from  7c.  The  single 
copy  quotation  for  both  the  mom- 


.  ing  Humboldt  Times  and  the  cve- 

CniCCI^^  Porloy  Tnom©  ning  Humboldt  Standard  was  ad- 
Chicago  —  ’’Newspaper  Promo-  vanced  from  the  five-cent  level. 


sum  which  will  “purchase  a  lot  of 
full  page  Impressions,”  Mr.  Knight 
observed.  In  contrast  to  the  sales¬ 
man’s  1,250  calls,  a  basic  Chron- 


tion  in  1952”  will  be  the  general 
theme  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  midwest 
regional  meeting  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  hotel  here,  Nov.  19  and  20. 

Fourteen  speakers  will  lead  in¬ 
formal  discussions  on  every  phase 
of  newspaper  promotion. 

Otto  Silha,  NNPA’s  central  re¬ 
gion  president,  is  in  charge  of  the 


icle  direct  mail  list  was  found  to  convention.  Serving  as  the  Chica- 


require  2,500  names — 1,000  retail, 
1,000  for  San  Francisco  area  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  and  500  classi¬ 
fied  users,  he  reported. 


go  committee  are  Jerry  Byrnes, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Mel  Barker, 
Chicago  Sun  -  Times;  and  Andy 
Talbot,  Chicago  Herald-American. 


Don  O’Kane,  pre  ident.  Eureka 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  said  the  increase 
is  the  direct  result  of  rising  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  The  price  was  ad¬ 
vanced  instead  of  taking  the  alter¬ 
native  choice  of  curtailing  service 
to  subscribers  and  readers,  he 
said. 

Also  effected  Nov.  1  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  home  delivery  to  $1.50 
monthly.  Either  of  the  Eureka 
dailies  formerly  sold,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  Sunday  Humboldt 
Times,  for  30  cents  a  week. 


I 
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CARTOONISTS  LOOK  AT  WASHINGTON  MORALITY  —  VIEW  IT  WITH  ALARM 


Inquirer  Given  Credit 
For  Ousting  Machine 


Philadelphia  —  Can  a  newspa¬ 
per  swing  a  local  election  or  cor¬ 
rect  political  conditions  which  it 
considers  to  be  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  people? 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pro¬ 
vided  some  of  the  answers  to  this 
question  this  week  when  it  was 
credited  by  many  people,  in  and 
out  of  the  newspaper  business, 
with  throwing  the  knockout  punch 
at  one  of  the  most  firmly- 
entrenched  city  political  machines 
in  the  U.  S. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  123- 
year-history,  the  Inquirer  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  23  it  would  support 
a  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor, 
not  on  the  basis  of  partisanship, 
but  because  it  felt  that  the  city 
needed  a  change  after  67  years  of 
Republican  rule. 

On  Nov.  6,  the  Inquirer's  choice, 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  defeated  the 
Republican  candidate,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Daniel  S.  Poling,  by  more 
than  122,000  votes.  As  a  result, 
Philadelphia,  in  January,  will  have 
a  Democratic  mayor  for  the  first 
time  since  Samuel  G.  King's  term 
expired  in  1884. 

Mr.  Clark  won  despite  the  fact 
there  are  only  305,250  registered 
Democrats  in  Philadelphia  as 
against  691,431  registered  Repub¬ 
licans. 

The  campaign  was  marked  by 
bitter  attacks  against  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Inquirer.  The  opposition 
made  him  a  personal  issue,  dub¬ 
bing  him  a  “ghost  candidate.” 

Mr.  Annenberg  not  only  printed 
these  charges  in  his  own  paper  but 
also  allowed  Inquirer's  radio  and 


TV  stations  to  air  the  GOP  blasts. 

This  journalistic  frankness  itself 
was  one  of  the  highlights  of  a 
bitter  campaign. 

At  one  point,  Poling  supporters 
bombarded  the  city  with  2,C^,000 
handbills  attacking  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg. 

On  that  score,  the  Inquirer 
charged  that  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  feared  a  free  press. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Annenberg  said  the 
election  proved  that  a  newspaper's 
influence  can  be  measured  by  the 
sincerity  of  its  desire  to  serve  the 
community. 

“For  67  years  political  bosses, 
using  the  Republican  party  ma¬ 
chinery  as  a  vehicle,  ruled  the  city 
government.  Like  all  political  ma¬ 
chines  which  remain  in  power  over 
a  period  of  years,  this  one  became 
more  ^nd  more  corrupt. 

“The  Inquirer  felt  a  complete 
municipal  housecleaning  was  need¬ 
ed,  and  said  so  in  a  first  page 
editorial. 

“Immediately  the  machine  can¬ 
didates  whom  we  opposed  editor¬ 
ially  loosed  a  barrage  of  scurrilous, 
libelous  charges  ranging  from  ac¬ 
cusations  that  we  were  ‘bedding 
down  with  communists’  to  violat¬ 
ing  what  they  called  ‘duty’  to  sup¬ 
port  them. 

“National  and  international  is¬ 
sues  were  dragged  into  a  purely 
local  election  campaign  by  the 
machine  candidates  in  an  effort  to 
divert  attention  from  the  scandals 
of  City  Hall. 

“All  these  extraneous  charges 
and  issues  were  exposed  as  strict¬ 


ly  red  herrings  while  the  Inquirer 
continued  its  editorial  support  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  and  re¬ 
ported  campaign  speeches  and 
statements  from  both  sides. 

“The  Inquirer  gave  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  all  the  facts  and 
had  complete  faith  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  to  properly  evaluate  them 
for  the  best  interests  of  their 
city. 

“The  result — a  landslide  defeat 
for  the  machine  ticket — speaks  for 
itself  and  assures  the  world  that 
Philadelphians  want,  and  intend 
to  get,  good  government.  It  also 
means  that  Republicans  have 
moved  to  end  the  use  of  their 
party’s  name  by  boss-politicians. 

“This  was  a  great  vindication 
for  the  Inquirer’s  position  and  a 
victory  for  all  Philadelphians.” 

James  A.  Finnegan,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  City  Committee, 
said  Mr.  Annenberg  showed  “tre¬ 
mendous  moral  courage  and  civic 
responsibility”  in  fighting  the  local 
machine. 

“This  is  especially  true,”  Mr. 
Finnegan  said,  “in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Annenberg’s  position  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Republican  organization  has 
such  a  tight  grip  that  it  has  the 
ability  to  make  or  break  any  large 
concern.” 

The  Inquirer  stand  was  followed 
by  a  flood  of  letters  from  readers, 
pro  and  con.  Equal  space  was 
given  to  both  critics  and  support¬ 
ers  on  the  editorial  page. 

The  Inquirer  used  varied  edi¬ 
torial  techniques  to  fight  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Among  the  sharpest  blows 
was  a  two-page  spread  listing  some 
of  the  major  political  scandals 
which  have  rocked  City  Hall  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years. 

The  Inquirer  did  not  attack  Dr. 
Poling,  an  internationally  known 
clergyman,  personally.  It  claimed 


that  the  machine  was  using  him 
for  a  front.  Dr.  Poling  had  been 
in  to  see  Mr.  .Annenberg  the  day 
before  the  “bombshell”  editorial 
appeared.  The  publisher  told  Dr. 
Poling  that,  in  the  interest  of  good 
government,  he  could  not  support 
the  machine. 

Another  telling  blow  was  struck 
by  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Ollie  Crawford,  on  the  67-year 
history  of  Republican  rule. 

These  articles  were  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  some  of  the  most- 
widely  known  political  figures  in 
Philadelphia  history,  including  the 
late  Matt  Quay,  who  was  once  de¬ 
nied  admittance  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  late  William 
S.  Vare,  who  although  elected  to 
the  Senate,  was  never  seated. 

Language  throughout  the  series 
was  as  sharp  as  a  knife.  Headlines 
referred  to  the  “Gas  Ring”  and 
the  “Hog  Combine.” 

All  through  the  campaign  the 
Inquirer  stressed  the  non-partisan 
aspects  of  its  stand.  This  was  given 
credence  by  the  fact  that  four 
years  ago,  the  Inquirer  supported 
Republican  Candidate  Bernard 
Samuel  for  mayor  against  Richard¬ 
son  Dilworth,  who  was  then  a 
comparatively  unknown  political 
figure.  The  Republicans  won  by 
more  than  92,000  votes. 

But  when  the  scandals  began  to 
break,  several  of  them  at  the  prod¬ 
ding  of  Inquirer  reporters,  the 
newspaper  took  sharp  editorial  is¬ 
sue  with  the  Administration  and 
kept  warning  its  leaders  to  “clean 
house.” 

■ 

Stringers  Average  $60 

Iowa  City,  la. — Average  yearly 
pay  for  country  correspondents  on 
Iowa  newspapers  is  $60.73,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Insurance  Men  Evaluate 
Media,  Dailies  Rate  High 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Opposing  views  on  the  values 
of  different  media  were  expressed 
last  week  by  top  executives  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  during  a  three- 
day  meeting  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Advertising  Association  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  Va. 

Edward  F.  Baumer,  director  of 
advertising,  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  one  of  four 
speakers  on  a  media  panel,  told 
how  newspaper  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  than  80%  of  Pru¬ 
dential’s  total  ad  outlay  in  its 
Canadian,  Western  and  Southwest¬ 
ern  home  offices. 

“Just  a  few  of  the  life  compa¬ 
nies  which  increased  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  appropriations  in 
1950  over  1949,”  he  declared, 
“were  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty, 
106%;  Metropolitan  Life,  26%; 
Mutual  Benefit  Life,  84%;  and 
Reserve  Life,  32%. 

Mr.  Baumer  added  that  he 
thought  the  increases  were  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  growing  importance 
of  local  considerations,  not  only 
in  sales  but  also  in  community  re¬ 
lations  and  in  recruiting  personnel. 

According  to  Mr.  Baumer,  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  example  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  doing  an  industry¬ 
wide  job.  “The  Institute,”  he  said, 
“spends  95%  of  its  budget  in 
newspapers.  In  its  new  campaign, 
shorter  copy  and  question-and-an- 
swer  techniques  will  help  tell  the 
public,  through  465  newspapers, 
how  life  insurance  and  insurance 
agents  play  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  America.” 

Hits  Magazines 

Harold  A.  Richmond,  a  general 
supervisor  of  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  New  York,  who 
handles  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  firm,  asserted  that 
if  you  want  to  reach  people  of 
below  average  income  in  bigger 
cities,  you  can't  do  it  with  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  —  but  you  can 
reach  them  through  radio. 

Metropolitan’s  radio  programs, 
he  said,  supplement  the  company’s 
public  service  ads  in  magazines 
and  were  added  “to  balance  our 
coverage  in  larger  cities  with  that 
in  smaller  communities.  Magazine 
coverage  in  the  large  cities  is  sub¬ 
stantially  less  per  1,000  of  popula¬ 
tion  than  in  smaller  communities. 

“Analysis  of  circulation  figures 
for  six  leading  magazines,”  Mr. 
Richmond  continued,  “showed  their 
combined  circulation  per  capita  in 
cities  of  500,000  or  more  is  only 
58%  of  the  figure  for  communi¬ 
ties  of  5,000  to  25,000.  Loss  of 


coverage  is  even  greater  in  cities 
of  a  million  or  more. 

“Further,”  he  went  on,  “maga¬ 
zine  coverage  is  much  greater  in 
the  high  income  group  than  among 
those  whose  incomes  are  below 
average.  In  general,  circulation  of 
magazines  per  capita  among  below 
average  income  people  goes  down 
very  substantially  as  size  of  city 
goes  up. 

“If  you  want  to  reach  people  of 
below  average  income  in  bigger 
cities,  you  just  can’t  do  it  through 
magazine  advertising.  Radio,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  reach  these 
people — and  nearly  all  of  them.” 

John  M.  K.  Abbott,  executive 
assistant,  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Life  Insurance, 
took  almost  an  opposite  tack; 
praised  magazine  advertising.  He 
said  his  company  uses  no  radio  or 
TV  but  does  buy  some  newspaper 
linage. 

Asks  More  Ad  $$ 
Insurance  ads  in  general  were 
blasted  by  Grafton  B.  Perkins,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  consumer  research 
consultant,  who  charged  that  in¬ 
surance  firms  could  increase  their 
business  by  several  billion  dollars 
if  they  would  spend  more  money 
on  advertising,  and  if  they  injected 
“the  real  selling  story”  into  their 
copy. 

He  pointed  out  that  22  life  in¬ 
surance  firms  last  year  spent  some 
$12,000,000  on  advertising  while 
Procter  &  Gamble,  a  single  soap 
company,  spent  $29,000,000  in 
four  major  media  alone. 

“As  an  industry,”  he  asserted, 
“life  insurance  has  yet  to  awaken 
to  the  possibilities  of  growth  for 
itself  and  of  the  real  service  to  the 
public  which  would  flow  from 
making  advertising  a  serious  part¬ 
ner  in  the  sales  operation.” 

‘Advertising-Starved’ 
Describing  life  insurance  as 
being  “advertising-starved,”  Mr. 
Perkins  emphasized  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  comes  first,  media  second; 
noted  that  “there  are  plenty  of 
ways  to  put  the  story  across  with¬ 
out  national  magazines  or  radio 
shows.”  He  urged  ingenious  use 
of  small  space  newspaper  ads,  spot 
radio-TV,  three-sheet  posters  and 
direct  mail. 

'Operation  Jambuster' 
Loosens  Appliance  Sales 
Prewar  sound-selling  principles 
closely  allied  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  dubbed  “Operation 
Jambuster”  have  been  used  by  De- 
troit-Michigan  Stove  Co.  to  lift 
appliance  sales  out  of  a  slump. 


according  to  L.  E.  Clancy,  director 
of  sales  for  the  87-year-old  stove 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clancy  described  this  week 
how  he  and  other  top  company 
executives  moved  to  test  soft  spots 
in  the  market  and  customer  resist¬ 
ance;  deliberately  chose  one  of  the 
poorest  stove  sales  periods — ^the 
month  of  August — for  their  prob¬ 
ing  “just  to  make  sure  they  weren’t 
stacking  the  cards  in  their  own 
favor.” 

Two  dealers  —  Pearsons  Furni¬ 
ture  &  Music  Stores,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  May  Appliance  Co.,  Au¬ 
rora,  HI. — were  selected  as  pilot 
operations  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  thinking  behind  “Operation 
Jambuster,”  which  has  two  prime 
objectives;  1)  to  get  people  into 
the  stores  to  see  demonstrations  of 
Detroit-Michigan  ranges;  2)  to 
demonstrate  effectively  the  value  in 
the  company’s  ranges  in  terms  of 
what  a  new  range  will  do  for  the 
user. 

Demonstrations  Advertised 

“Experience  has  proven,”  Mr. 
Clancy  points  out,  “that  a  good 
percentage  of  people  who  see  an 
effective  demonstration  can  be 
sold,  so  both  dealers  offered, 
through  newspaper  ads  and  can¬ 
vassers,  a  set  of  salt  and  pepper 
figurines  to  adults  who  would  come 
to  the  store  for  a  demonstration.” 

Mr.  Clancy  said  the  Aurora 
dealer  used  179  column  inches  in 
morning  and  evening  papers;  the 
Indianapolis  dealer  190Vi  inches. 
Both  dealers  sent  explanatory  let¬ 
ters  on  the  campaign  to  a  selected 
list  of  customers  and  prospects, 
and  salesmen  and  retail  sales  peo¬ 
ple  were  familiarized  with  cam¬ 
paign  plans  via  an  initial  kick-off 
meeting. 

Small  cash  prizes  were 
set  up  for  achievement,  and  non¬ 
sales  employes  of  the  store  were 
given  $2  to  $3  for  each  lead  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  sale.  An  important 
part  of  both  pilot  campaigns  was 
door-to-door  “cold”  canvassing  by 
store  salesmen. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Clancy, 
May  Appliance  used  a  total  of 
four  salesmen  only  about  half 
the  time  on  Operation  Jambuster, 
including  canvassing.  They  rang 
429  doorbells,  obtained  278  inter¬ 
views.  Pearsons  Furniture  &  Music 
Stores  assigned  eight  salesmen  to 
half-time  duty  on  the  campaign, 
and  they  punched  1,546  doorbells 
to  get  1,102  interviews. 

Sales  incidental  to  the  range 
demonstration  also  surprised  the 
pilot  stores — a  refrigerator,  a  tv 
set,  an  automatic  washer  and  an 
automatic  toaster  were  credited  by 
May  Appliance  directly  to  the 
campaign.  And  Pearsons  said 
“Operation  Jambuster”  was  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  sale  of  two 
refrigerators,  one  washer,  one 
ironer  and  one  bedroom  suite. 

“But,”  says  Mr.  Clancy,  “bene¬ 
fits  don’t  end  there.  Both  pilot 
stores,  and  those  which  have  put 
OJ  into  operation  since  August, 
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agree  that  the  benefits  arising 
from  future  sales  of  all  types  of 
merchandise  to  prospects  located 
and  developed  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  in  terms  of  additional  store 
traffic  and  new  customers,  in  terms 
of  increased  earnings  for  sales¬ 
men  and  an  increase  in  their  in¬ 
centive  to  sell  more  thoroughly 
and  aggressively,  and  in  terms  of 
added  publicity  and  contacts  is 
immeasurable. 

Mr.  Clancy  cited  a  number  of 
reactions  received  from  appliance 
dealers  who  have  used  his  firm’s 
“Operation  Jambuster.”  Among 
them; 

“Range  sales  here  up  495% 
over  the  same  two-week  period  of 
last  year!” 

“Our  sales  are  up  300%.” 

“Your  campaign  raised  our 
sales  ratio  from  12  ranges  to  43 
in  a  comparable  21 -day  period.” 

“Like  other  manufacturers  and 
retailers,”  Mr.  Clancy  concluded, 
“we  at  Detroit-Michigan  Stove 
Co.  have  been  probing  here  and 
there  to  try  to  determine  definitely 
what  was  wrong  with  the  range 
business.  We  wondered  if  the  lack 
of  sales  might  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
real  selling  effort.  After  all,  it 
has  been  several  years  since  hard, 
competitive  retail  selling  has  been 
essential  for  volume  sales. 

“We  got  our  answer — that  ag¬ 
gressive,  thorough  salesmanship 
must  be  practiced  if  you  want 
volume  business.” 

■ 

Deseret  News 
Delivers  Ads  to 
Non-Subscribers 

Salt  Lake  City — The  Deseret 
News  this  week  launched  an  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  involving  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  a 
16-page  giveaway. 

According  to  News  manage¬ 
ment.  the  giveaway  will  appear 
weekly  and  will  be  distributed  by 
regular  carriers  to  the  doorsteps 
of  all  non-subscribers  to  the  News 
in  the  city  retail  zone. 

O.  Preston  Robinson,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  News,  said 
the  News  will  issue  40.000  copies 
of  the  giveaway  weekly.  It  is 
published  at  the  News  plant.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  sheet,  he  said,  will 
give  News  advertisers  a  blanket 
coverage  of  the  area. 

Ralph  Davison,  News  advertis¬ 
ing  executive,  said  the  giveaway  is 
designed  “primarily  for  local  ad¬ 
vertisers.”  Regular  advertisers  in 
the  News  may  buy  space  in  the 
giveaway  for  45%  to  55%  of 
their  earned  space  rate  in  the 
newspaper. 

Ads  for  the  giveaway  are  picked 
up  from  those  run  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  giveaway,  according  to 
Robinson,  will  carry  15%  editor¬ 
ial  matter  gleaned  from  the  News’ 
regular  features.  Some  new  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  written  by  staffers 
for  the  giveaway  each  week. 
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TO  SELL  MORE  LIQUOR 


IN  PITTSBURGH  for  example,  THE  POST-GAZETTE 


will  help  sell  the  customers  of  ALL  the  RESTAURANTS, 

BARS  AND  LIQUOR  STORES!  Not  just  the  million 
who  live  in  A.B.C.  Pittsburgh,  but  also  the  two  million  more 

who  buy  from  your  dealers  in  the  143  cities  and  towns 
of  1,000  population  within  50  miles  of  Pittsburgh. 

Yes,  the  Post-Gazette  can  really  route  your  advertising 
as  you  route  your  salesmen  both  in  and  out  of  the  Central  City. 
Pittsburgh's  Post-Gazette  is  second  in  city  circulation  and  first  by  far 
in  the  balance  of  the  market  with  two-thirds  the  population. 
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News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &.  SUNDAY 
Ralei<)h,  North  Carolina 


NEW  ENGLAND  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


Texas  Almanac 

More  Guidance  Sought 
I  On CuttingPage  Widths 

^  News,  continuing  a  traditior 


Ideas  that  mechanical  super-  desired  was  found  to  be  of  major 
visors  can  use  to  help  their  news-  financial  importance, 
papers  during  the  grim  struggle  In  his  talk,  Mr.  Tighe  advised: 
against  soaring  costs  and  news-  "The  successful  use  of  high 
print  scarcities  were  discussed  at  shrinkage  mats  depends  on  good 
the  13th  annual  New  England  molding  procedure,  careful  pre- 
Newspaper  Mechjanical  Conference  shrinking,  and  thorough  drying  in 
at  Boston  Nov.  4.  .  a  vacuum  type  scorcher.  If  you 

Divided  into  six  departmental  don’t  do  these  things  you  cannot 
clinics,  the  conference  was  de-  expect  satisfactory  results, 
voted  to  serious  thought  and  frank  “The  photoengraver  can  cooper- 
discussion.  ate  by  using  a  60  line  screen,  and 

Frank  M.  Tighe,  vicepresident  the  pressman  by  additional  atten- 
of  the  Certified  Dry  Mat  Co.,  told  tion  to  impression  and  ink  setting, 
the  stereotypers’  clinic  that  “it  xhe  publisher  can  do  his  share  by 
will  only  be  through  the  coopera-  accepting  the  somewhat  less  qual- 
tion  of  you  mechanical  men  that  jty  obtainable  at  the  present  time 

the  saving  of  newsprint  ...  can  with  higher  shrinkages.  The 

be  sucessful.’’  stereotypers  must  have  more  time 

Mr.  Tighe  pointed  out  that  a  to  remove  the  moisture  from  high 
large  newspaper,  using  60,000  tons  shrinkage  mats,  and  the  compos- 
of  newsprint  in  1950,  was  forced  jng  room  must  give  him  forms 
to  pay  $960,000  more  due  to  a  that  are  locked  up  accurately  and 

price  rise  of  $16  a  ton.  not  bunched  at  starter  time.”  The 

Various  Shrinkage  Methods  advertising  and  editorial  depart- 
While  he  did  not  advocate  one  ments  should  cooperate  by  getting 
method  of  saving  newsprint  over  their  copy  into  the  composing 
another,  Mr.  Tighe  discussed  vari-  room  on  time.  These  are  the  es- 
ous  methods  available  to  newspa-  tablished  procedures  of  the  many 
pers.  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 

He  indicated  that  many  news-  try  who  are  now  using  high 

papers  have  been  successful  in  shrinkage  mats, 
using  a  combination  of  a  plastic  “About  a  year  ago  the  plastic 
molding  blanket  and  a  high  iTiolding  blanket  was  found  to  re¬ 
shrinkage  mat,  so  that  an  over-all  duce  the  width  of  a  mat  in  the 
one-inch  shrinkage  may  be  ob-  rolling  operation.  This  reduction 
tained  from  use  of  the  Va  inch  amounted  to  3/16"  to  Va"  under 
shrinkage  mat  plus  the  Va  inch  proper  conditions,  and  enabled 
reduction  which  follows  use  of  the  j^e  stereotyper  to  get  one  inch 

plastic  blanket.  This  system  has  total  decrease  when  used  with  a 
proven  to  give  higher  quality  re-  shrinkage  mat.  There  were 

suits  and  the  loss  of  linage  is  that  certain  conditions  which  had  to 
of  only  a  %  inch  reduction.  be  niet  when  using  the  plastic 

Mr.  Tighe  also  mentioned  the  blanket  in  order  to  make  a  suc- 
problems  involved  in  reducing  col-  gess  of  it. 

umn  size  from  the  long  accepted  “Various  molding  combinations 
standard  of  12  ems  to  11.9  or  gf  pjastic  cork  and  boards  were 
I  •  -6.  tried  and  adopted  and  rejected. 


The  Golden  Belt  is  one  of  the 
South's  important  markets.  Well 
balanced.  Combination  Urban- 
Rural,  with  anew  industrial  growth 
under  way  now.  It's  this  big  . . . 

31%  of  N.  C.  Retail  Sales 
$824,081,000 
32%  of  N.  C.  Eff.  Buying  Income 
$1,170,806,000 
59^ c  of  N.  C.  Farm  Income 
$440,849,000 

(SM  5  10  SI)  ‘ 

This  market  delivers  the  goods  . . . 
the  News  and  Obsever  delivers  the 
market,  at  ONE  LOW  COST  .  .  . 
without  waste. 

1 13,618  Morning 
1 17,407  Sunday 

iPnb/hher’s  SuumfHt,  S  31  31) 


Rep:  The  Branham  Company 


’  tOCK  ISLAND  •  MOUNl 
lASTMOllNI  •  DAVINDOtf 

•  taiDM  cmiWmiIm  *1 tiilM 
ia  ^  sl«l«s-M  Ihi  ■tsstss^  M««r 


1  ho  Quad-Cities  are  hum¬ 
ming  like  a  4-motor  plane. 
Famed  os  the  "Farm  Implement 
Capital  oi  the  World",  this 
metropolitan  orea  is  also  home 
oi  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  plus 
300  other  diversified  industrial 
plants.  The  Quad-Cities  are 
humming  with  production  and 
likewise  with  retail  activity. 
(Ranks  14th  in  Effective  Buying 
Income  per  capita.) 

The  Argus  and  The  Dispatch 
cover  3  of  the  4  Quad-Cities. 


Tie  MOLINE 
Tie  ROCK  island 


\  AtUN-KUrr  CO..  N««*I 
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This  coverage  story  is  mighty 
^  important  to  keep  in  front  of 
you  as  you  make  your  marketing 
[  plans  for  1952. 


THE  ATLANTA 


MAGAZINE 


National  Representatives:  The  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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Breakfast  Briefs 


A  buck  deer  was  shot  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  policemen  when  it  ran  up 
to  the  change  booth  of  a  subway 
station.  Three  guesses  what  the 
cops  thought  the  buck  was  after. 


The  new  chairman  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  threatens  to  fire 
anyone  on  his  staff  who  attempts 
to  tise  his  influence  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  new  chairman  is 
from  Indiana,  not  MissotirL 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Reds  Get  China  Daily, 
Send  2  Men  to  Graves 


NEW3fVU>ERS 

,  Dolna  . 

L  thinqs  in  A  J 

L  A 


Express 

EVENING  NEWS 


NATIOMAUY  BT  TMI  JOHN  BtlM  COMTAMT  I 
locAuv  fwnD  ctAWM  MAGAtiMi  omirl 


from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  ^ 

IT’S  MICRO -PHOTO 

THE  NATION’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER 
MICROFILMING  SERVICE 


Newspapers  everywhere, 
from  the  Chicago  Herald* 
American  to  the  Port  Arthur 
News,  use  this  advanced 
microfilming  service.  It's 
faster  .  .  .  better  .  .  .  more 
economical . . .  and  gives 
you  50%  more!  Write  today. 

OVER  200  newspapers  use 
Micro*  Photo’s  microfilming 
service  .  . .  because  it  cuts 
costs  .  .  .  saves  space  .  .  . 
speeds  reference  work. 


MICRO-PHOTO  SERVICE  BUREAU 

4614  Prospect  Ave* 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


By  Percy  Finch 

Tke  North  China  Daily  News, 
the  oldest  English-language  news* 
paper  in  China,  has  ck>s^  down 
after  the  unique  but  painful  two 
years'  experiment  of  attempting  to 
publish  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  experiment  wasn’t  the  pub* 
lisher’s  choice.  It  was  the  order 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
April,  1949,  when  they  captured 
Shanghai,  where  the  paper  was 
published  for  more  than  100  years. 

Familiarly  known  as  the  “Old 
Lady  of  the  Bund,”  from  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  its  offices  on  the  broad 
embankment  paralleling  the 
Whangpo  River,  the  North  China 
Daily  News  was  founded  on  Aug. 

3,  1850.  Originally  the  North 
China  Herald,  a  weekly  in  the 
days  of  the  clipper  ships,  the  pa¬ 
per  later  became  a  daily. 

Although  British-owned,  the 
paper  was  internationally  staffed. 

It  had  an  historic  and  stirring  ca¬ 
reer  but  a  tragic  end.  Started 
under  the  yellow  flag  of  Imperial 
China,  it  published  under  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Nationalist  flags  and  suc¬ 
cumbed  under  the  Red  flag. 

Ordered  to  Continue 
During  World  War  II,  the  paper 
was  closed  for  four  years  when, 
simultaneously  with  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Japanese  seized 
Shanghai  and  interned  all  enemy 
nationals.  After  the  war,  collect¬ 
ing  the  remnants  of  its  staff  from 
prison  camps  in  China  and  Man¬ 
churia,  the  paper  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  and  continued  until  Mao 
Tse-tung’s  Red  troops  moved  in. 

Like  other  foreign  businesses — 
oil  companies,  banks,  shipping 
firms,  import  and  export  houses — 
the  paper  had  no  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  new  regime.  Red 
politics  were  obnoxious.  Red  ide¬ 
ology  opposed  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  as  the  circulation  had 
shrunk,  with  the  big  decrease  in 
the  foreign  population,  from  15,- 
000  to  a  few  hundred,  continua¬ 
tion  wasn’t  economically  possible. 

But  the  new  Communist  regime 
thought  otherwise.  All  foreign 
firms  were  ordered  to  continue, 
business  or  no  business,  and  keep 
the  Chinese  staffs  in  employment. 

Reluctantly,  Harry  E.  Morriss, 
the  News  publisher,  bowed  to  the 
Red  decree,  although  he  had  no  il¬ 
lusions  where  it  would  end.  At 
first,  it  appeared  as  if  the  new 
regime  wouldn’t  be  as  harsh  as 
had  been  expected.  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  United  Press,  Reuters 
and  Havas  were  closed,  shutting 
off  most  of  the  paper’s  news  re¬ 
sources,  but  the  Communists  per¬ 
mitted  radio  monitoring  of  news, 
which  resulted  in  the  presentation 
of  a  pretty  fair  world  picture,  al¬ 
though  that  picture  had  facets. 

For  example,  while  officially 
condemning  capitalism  and  all  its 
practices,  the  Communists  allowed, 


in  the  heart  of  anti-capitalistic 
China,  full  publication  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  reports  from 
New  York  and  London,  including 
stock  market  quotations,  metal, 
silk,  cotton,  wool  and  gold  prices 
and  international  exchange  rates. 
Readers  got  almost  as  detailed 
a  market  service  as  if  they  read 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Inevitably,  the  screws  were  put 
on.  At  first  the  pressure  was  al¬ 
most  imperceptible.  Then  the 
screws  were  given  a  severe  wrench 
when  Nationalist  gunboats  belong¬ 
ing  to  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
mined  the  Yangtze  River,  block¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  Shanghai  har¬ 
bor.  Publication  of  the  story 
brought  the  immediate  ire  of  the 
Communist  authorities,  although 
the  news  was  common  knowledge 
in  shipping  circles  along  the  China 
coast.  R.  T.  Peyton  Griffin,  the 
veteran  editor,  who  had  recently 
broken  his  leg,  was  compelled  to 
drag  his  crippled  self  before  the 
Communist  press  authorities  and 
apologize,  the  apology  being 
prominently  published. 

The  screws  were  tightened  down 
to  the  last  thread  in  June  of  last 
year  when  the  Korean  war  started. 
The  news  was  published  under  the 
heading  “North  Koreans  Invade 
South  Korea,”  a  plain  statement 
of  fact.  The  paper  was  suspended 
for  three  days,  the  editor  made  an¬ 
other  apology,  oral  and  printed, 
and  was  threatened  with  imprison¬ 
ment  if  he  committed  any  more 
“offenses”  against  the  Red  order. 
Monitoring  of  foreign  news  was 
stopped  and  the  paper  reduced  to 
a  ^mmunist  propaganda  organ. 

Barrier  to  Closing 

While  carrying  out  the  Commu¬ 
nist  publication  command,  the 
publisher  made  repeated  applica¬ 
tions  for  permission  to  close.  This 
was  either  refused  or  accompanied 
by  such  impossible  conditions 
that  they  were  tantamount  to  a  re¬ 
fusal.  One  condition  was  that  the 
paper  should  produce  complete 
audited  accounts  for  the  hundred 
years  of  its  existence! 

Red  pressure  grew  insupportable 
and  last  Christmas  the  editor 
dropped  dead,  killed  by  the  strain 
and  continual  harassment.  Efforts 
to  obtain  a  closure  were  redoubled 
by  the  publisher  and  finally  the 
Communists  consented.  The  North 
China  Daily  News  closed  for  good 
on  March  31  last. 

More  Rice  in  Severance 

Liquidation  proved  as  tough  a 
problem  as  publication.  The  main 
point  was  severance  pay  for  the 
Chinese  staff.  For  three  weeks, 
the  publisher  conferred  with  the 
staff  labor  union  without  getting 
them  to  decide  on  their  demands. 

With  the  help  of  an  official 
mediator,  a  severance  pay  agree¬ 


ment  was  signed.  This  iiKluded 
actual  pay,  an  increased  rice  al¬ 
lowance  and  a  bonus  computed  on 
the  profits  the  paper  would  have 
made  in  a  normal  year  had  there 
been  no  political  changes.  Actu¬ 
ally,  since  the  Communists  took 
over  the  city,  the  paper  operated 
at  a  loss  which  had  swallowed  up 
reserves.  The  total  amount  in¬ 
volved  in  the  agreement  was  2,200 
million  Communist  dollars,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  U.  S.  $110,000. 

Meanwhile,  looking  around  for 
ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
money,  the  publisher  opened  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  plant  and  machinery.  The 
ministry  offered  2,000  million  dol¬ 
lars.  An  outside  source  offered 
3,500  millions  but  as  the  ministry 
apparently  was  determined  to  have 
the  machinery  the  offer  was  in¬ 
creased  to  3,000  millions,  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  real  value,  which  Mr. 
Morriss  accepted. 

June  30,  the  disposal  date,  came 
and  went  without  any  sign  of  the 
ministry’s  money.  The  publisher 
made  himself  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  wages,  a  matter  of 
200  million  dollars  a  month,  or 
about  U.  S.  $10,000.  But  as  he 
couldn’t  proceed  with  the  seve¬ 
rance  plan  because  the  ministry 
hadn’t  paid,  the  labor  union 
hauled  him  before  the  People’s 
Court,  and  asked  that  he  be  fined 
an  additional  three  months’  pay 
for  not  carrying  out  the  deal. 

Astonishingly  in  these  cases 
where  judicial  sympathies  seldom 
lie  with  the  foreign  defendant,  the 
judge  took  the  publisher’s  side,  de¬ 
claring  he  wasn’t  a  criminal,  and 
that  as  the  workers  were  getting 
their  monthly  pay,  in  reality,  they 
were  no  worse  off  than  if  they  had 
received  severance  pay  June  30. 

The  Finale  Payoff 
About  the  middle  of  July,  the 
ministry  implemented  the  deal, 
agreeing  to  pay  2,200  million  dol¬ 
lars  on  July  31,  and  the  balance 
of  800  millions  within  three 
months.  The  Chinese  workers 
were  paid  off  and  the  balance  ear¬ 
marked  for  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses,  Reducing  a  hundred  years’ 
successful  newspaper  publication 
to  its  essentials,  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement  under  Communist  rule, 
the  Chinese  workers  got  the  paper, 
the  sale  price  of  the  plant  can¬ 
celling  out  severance  pay,  taxes, 
stamps  and  contract  fees. 

Harry  Morriss  never  collected 
the  balance.  Three  weeks  after 
completing  liquidation,  which  lost 
him  a  paper  that  had  been  in  the 
Morriss  family  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished,  he  died,  another  victim  of 
the  intolerable  strain,  while  he  was 
making  plans  to  leave  China  for 
Canada — if  the  Reds  would  grant 
him  an  exit  permit. 

“It  will  seem  so  queer  to  feel 
that  1  am  no  longer  a  human  foot¬ 
ball  that  it  will  take  me  a  long 
time  to  get  adjusted,”  he  wrote,  a 
few  days  before  he  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  describing  his  plans  to 
R.  W.  Davis,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper,  now  in  retire¬ 
ment  in  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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What^s  h  appenea  since  Black  Friday  ? 


It  is  Black  Friday.  July  i;5th.  (ieorgc  C.atis. 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Chand)er  of  C'.oni 
merce,  stands  on  the  roof  of  the  C'.ontinental 
Hotel  watching  the  Missouri  run  mad.  All 
along  the  swollen  river  other  c  hainher  execu¬ 
tives  were  watching.  Ukj.  Men  like  Franklin 
Inman  in  Topeka,  laid  Fiser  in  Manhattan. 
Ellsworth  (irecne  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  They 
knew  that  more  than  a  hundred  agencies  were 
marshalling  to  save  the  lives  of  the  homeless. 
But  it  would  be  up  to  them  and  their  organi¬ 
zations  to  save  these  jjeople’s  livelihoods  . . . 

In  thirty  remarkable  d.ays  .  .  .  bank  clearings 
climbed  above  pre-flcKKl  figures  . . .  trvelve  rail¬ 
roads  got  rolling  again  . .  .  trading  was  normal 
in  the  grain  markets  .  .  .  the  li\est<Kk  market 
reo|)ened  .  .  .  more  than  si.xty  manufacturers, 
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including  the  big  meat  packers,  resumed 
ojK*rations. 

I  low  did  they  do  it?  What  did  they  do?  That’s 
a  story  any  newspaperman  would  have  been 
proud  to  write,  and  will  get  a  bang  out  of 
reading  .  .  . 

But  Spirit  Was  UnJampened 

Ai/  George  Sculiin 

in  NovemLer  Nation's  Business 

.*\sk  us  for  a  copy.  And  while  you’re  at,  enjoy 
some  of  the  other  fine  features  of  the  magazine 
that  makes  business  so  interesting.  Maybe 
there’s  something  you  want  to  tpiote,  or  back¬ 
ground  for  a  s{>ecial  story.  Just  drop  a  line  to 
Nation’s  Business,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Smith,  Blake 
In  W.  Virginia 
Hall  of  Fame 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — The 
names  of  Earl  Herndon  Smith, 
late  editor  of  the  Fairmont  Times, 
and  William  B.  Blake,  Sr.,  late  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  IVest  Virginia  News, 
Ronceverte,  have  been  added  to 
the  West  Virginia  Journalism  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Their  selection  was  announced 
at  the  annual  Editors’  and  Publish¬ 
ers’  dinner  Nov.  1  during  the  13th 
annual  State  Journalism  Confer¬ 
ence  by  Gilbert  C.  McKown,  edi 


Advertising  is  bought 
by  theR^of 
executives  who  plan 
strategy 

and  tactics. 

Printers’  Ink  is 
read  by  the  whole 
marketing  group 
ot  advertising,  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  and 
agency  executives 
who  are  the  leading 


$140,000  Ticket 

.Mrs,  Bessie  Kirsch,  50-year- 
old  file  clerk  in  the  New  York 
Morld-Telegrain  &  Sun  library, 
held  a  one-fifth  interest  in  a 
winning  ticket  on  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes  reportedly  worth 
$140,000. 

Peterson  Quits 
Portland  for 
Salt  Lake  City 


Cost  Methods 
Will  Be  Studied 
By  Controllers 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
has  authorized  a  study  of  news¬ 
paper  cost  techniques. 

Peter  King,  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
undertake  the  project,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  T.  F. 
Mowle,  president  of  the  Institute, 


Australia 

■  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Street 
Sydney,  Australia 

Published  Monthly.  On*  Year  Subscription 
_ $2,25 _ 


Salt  L.ake  City. — ^J.  F.  Fitz-  who  is  controller  of  the  Wall 
Patrick,  publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake  Street  Journal 

tor  of  the  Martinshurg  Journal.  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram.  activiiies  of  this  commit¬ 

tee,”  Mr.  Mowle  explained,  “will 

F.  Peterson 
would  join  the 
staff  as  business 


Peterson 


The  last  previous  selections,  which  announced  this 
require  a  vote  of  at  least  200  week  that  Anton 
council  members,  were  made  in 
1949. 

3  Others  Honstred 

Three  living  state  newspaper-  o"  E)ec- 

men  were  honored  also  by  their  '  ,  „  ^ 

inclusion  in  the  Fifty-Year  Club 
of  the  State  Newspaper  Council,  ^ 

co-sponsor  of  the  conference  with 
the  West  Virginia  University  the  Portland 

School  of  Journalism.  They  are 
two  brothers,  William  Blake  of  P?' 

the  West  Virginia  News,  and  Ed-  Presently 

ward  I  Blake  of  the  Jeflerson  vicepresident  and  assistant 

ReiLtican,  Ranson.  and  ^  Jesse  business  manager  of  the  Portland 
Hern  of  the  Greenbrier  Independ-  Journal  Publishing  Co.  w  Adn^.' 

ent,  Lewisburg.  The  Blakes  are  "““ve  of  Astoria,  Ore  Mr.  ^mmittee:  Ernest  W  Adnitt, 

vr.nc  r.f  wiiii-Ttn  R  HiaVe  sjr  Peterson  received  his  bachelor’s  Toronto  (Ont.)  Dady  Star;  Lyle 
.  ’  .  ■  ’  degree  from  the  University  of  K.  Anderson,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

Mr.  Smith,  widely  known  as  Oregon  and  his  master’s  degree  in  Star  &  Tribune;  William  F.  Can- 
Colonel  Smith  when  serving  as  business  from  New  York  Univer-  field.  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 
editor  of  the  Fairmont  paper  from  pjg  attended  the  R.  H.  Macy  tion;  Edmund  W.  Downes,  //un¬ 
its  inception  in  1900  to  1925,  merchandising  training  school  in  ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Harold 
gan^  worl^  ;is  a^reporter^while  his  blew  York  City  and  was  associated  Ferguson,  Long  Island  Newsday; 

with  Gimbel’s  of  that  city.  Nora  M.  Foulds,  London  (Ont.) 

In. 1932  he  returned  to  Oregon  Free  Press;  Prof.  J.  E.  Gerald, 


include  a  survey  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  ascertain  what  formulas 
and  techniques  are  now  employed 
by  them  in  computing  and  allocat¬ 
ing  costs.  It  will  also  assemble 
and  evaluate  all  available  pub¬ 
lished  data  on  newspaper  costs 
and  procedures,  and  will  report 
on  these  two  phases  at  our  next 
convention,  in  Tulsa,  in  October, 
1952.” 

Committee  Named 
The  following  Institute  mem- 


father,  Gen.  E.  L.  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Fairmont  Index.  He 


served  in  both  branches  of  the  classified  salesman  for  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Charles 

State  Legislature  and  was  a  mem-  Journal.  Successively  he  has  served  J.  O’Mara,  Jr.,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
ber  of  the  National  f®''  the  Journal  as  classified  manager,  Sun-Times;  Hugh  B.  Patterson, 

1 national  advertising  manager  and  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  Mi- 
The  elder  Blake  was  the  founder  circulation  manager.  He  was  ap-  chael  M.  Pennock,  Philadelphia 
of  the  West  Virginia  News,  a  pointed  assistant  business  manager  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  G.  S.  Phillips, 
leading  product  of  Journal-  elected  vicepresident  in  1950.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Roger 

ism.  He  died  in  1938.  Peterson  has  been  promi-  P.  Talmadge,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her- 

Campaigii  for  School  nent  in  civic  and  community  activ-  ald-Traveler;  C.  Arthur  Weis,  St. 

Frank  Knight,  editor  of  the  ities  of  Portland  for  many  years.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
Charleston  Daily  Gazette,  was  He  is  a  past  director  of  the  Adver-  and  Ida  W.  Zoch,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
named  president  of  the  Council,  tising  Association  of  the  West.  Herald  and  Review. 

He  succeeds  Henry  Woodyard,  of  Mrs.  Peterson  is  the  former  ■ 

Spencer,  publisher  of  a  weekly.  Margaret  Gadsby,  a  member  of  a  Ncwspapsr  Ads  G©t 
The  council  voted  to  support  a  pioneer  Portland  family.  The 
campaign  to  get  Martin  Hall  of  Petersons  have  two  children,  a 
the  University  converted  into  a  daughter  Dana,  14,  and  a  son 
permanent  home  for  the  School  of  Ben,  9. 

Journalism  which  is  now  con-  ■ 

Machinist  to  Keep 
Waterloo  Paper  Alive 

W.ATERLoo,  Wis. — ^This  city  will  government,  it  had  received  1 1  .- 
continue  to  have  a  newspaper,  in  000  requests  for  a  booklet  titled 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Woodrow  “Make  A  Start.” 
joint  meeting  here  Oct.  27-28,  As-  Davis  and  Raymond  Wilund.  co-  The  ad  ran  in  the  New  York 
sociated  Press  member  editors  in  publishers  since  July  1,  announced  Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  discussed  the  they  would  suspend  publication  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Philadel- 
possibility  of  Teletypesetter  cir-  Nov.  1  because  of  lack  of  support,  phia  Inquirer,  Chicago  Tribune, 
cuits.  Dan  Royle.  a  machinist  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Detroit 

The  Nebraska  group  elected  plant  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour-  Free  Press,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Russell  W.  Weber,  managing  edi-  nal  at  Madison,  has  become  own-  Washington  Post  and  Christian 
tor  of  the  Fremont  Guide  and  er,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Science  Monitor. 

Tribune,  as  chairman.  The  Iowa  Courier  and  has  also  bought  the  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  cam- 
group  elected  Gene  Thorne,  man-  Courier  Printing  Co.,  Inc.  with  paign  has  also  attracted  wide  edi- 
aging  editor  of  the  Waterloo  Cou-  editorial  and  business  offices  in  torial  comment  in  newspapers 
rier.  the  old  post  office  building.  from  coast  to  coast. 
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fined  to  one  floor  in  a  building. 

■ 

Nebraska-Iowa 
Circuits  Discussed 

Council  Bh’ffs.  la.  —  At 


11,000  Book  Requests 

Philadelphia — ^Three  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  ran 
a  full-page  ad  in  10  newspapers 
announcing  its  series  on  “Political 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  urging  women 
to  take  a  more  active  interest  in 
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Yes 


For  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1951,  the  Color-Roto 
"Pictorial"  of  The  Toledo  Sunday  Blade  was  in  the  top  12 
of  the  48  U.S.  Sunday  newspaper  Roto  magazines. 

Here’s  Why 

The  "Pictorial"  is  a  colorful,  well-printed,  LOCALLY-EDITED 
MAGAZINE— built  around  local  features  and  pictures.  No 
other  Sunday  supplement  covers  the  Billion-Dollar  Toledo 
market. 

And  Sunday  Bhide  Circulation  Is  Up 

On  Sunday,  October  14  (the  last  Sunday  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available)  it  was  162,794,  up  20%  over  two 
years  ago. 

TOLEDO  SUNDAY  BLADE 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMIH,  INC. 
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and  by  their  own  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazine 

What’s  the  country’s  most  beautiful  city,^  Charleston.  Where  are  Nature’s 
grandest  vistas?  Sumter  National  Park.  What  are  the  top  sports?  Football 
as  played  at  University  of  South  Carolina.  Polo  as  played  at  Aiken.  What 
song  is  all-time  tops  in  popularity?  Carolina  Moon. 

Sound  a  little  daffy?  Not  if  you  live  in  South  Carolina.  These  good  folks 
(as  well  as  people  in  all  other  states)  are  just  naturally  interested  most  in 
persons,  places  and  events  that  are  closest  to  them  .  .  .  and  that  is  what 
you  read  about  in  each  of  the  thirteen  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazines. 

Result:  our  leadership  in  readership . . .  and  your  greatest  advertising  value.* 


^  Make  u$  prove  it;  Contact  any  of  the  following  representatives:  Branham  Co.;  Cresmer  and  Woodward;  Jann  B  Kelley; 

John  Budd  Co.;  Kelly-Smith  Co.;  Moloney,  Regan  ft  Schmitt;  O'Mara  ft  Ormsbee;  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  ft  Scott 
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Mid  Ik  I  >1  Jills' 


Come  September  and  folks  around  Columbia  turn 
their  thoughts  to  football  at  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Nearly  every  reader  of  The  State  Magazine 
knows  Steve  Wadiak.  They’re  pulling  for  Steve  to 
make  All-American  this  year  .  .  .  and  here  again 
advertisers  cash  in  on  the  pull  of  LOCAL  interests, 
LOCAL  places  and  events. 


PEACHES 


DENVER  POST 


O^ON  chronicle 


STEEPLECHASE 


the  Nashville 

^^T^WESSF.A  m 


^^T  Lak 
Deseret 


COTTON 


’^POUs 


RESORTS 


Dispatch 


SHIPPING 


PAPER  MILLS 


7  THe 

’  i.OCAL 
TOUCH 


Thirteen  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  The  Local 
Touch  for  highest  reader  interest,  greater  advertising  value. 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  OVER  3  MILLION  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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Bagwells  Sell 
Sulphur  Springs 
Papers  to  Trio 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex. — Sale  of 
the  daily  News-Telegram  and  the 
weekly  Hopkins  County  Echo  was 
announced  Nov.  1.  by  Eric  and 
Jerome  Bagwell,  co-owners.  The 
newspapers  have  been  in  their 
family  for  many  years. 

New  owners  are  K.  H.  Kraft, 
of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  Edwin  W. 
Dean  of  Inglewood,  Calif.,  and 
F.  W.  Frailey,  formerly  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  City,  Kan. 

Mr.  Frailey  took  over  duties  as 
publisher.  He  has  been  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Arkansas 
City  Daily  Traveler  for  nine  years 
and  is  a  veteran  of  20  years  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Mr.  Kraft 
and  Mr.  EXean  are  co-owners  of 
the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily 
News. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  Dallas  newspaper 
brokers. 


Deane.  Mr.  Smith's  principal 
business  activity  is  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  oil  operator.  Mr.  Deane, 
a  graduate  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas  and  from 
Northwestern  University,  was  an 
Army  public  relations  officer  and 
for  a  long  period  was  commandant 
of  the  international  press  center  at 
Nuremburg. 

Mr.  Perry  will  devote  his  full  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Hamilton  (Tex.) 
Herald-News. 

C.  L.  McAllister  has  sold  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Pilot  and  C.  L.  Mc¬ 
Allister  Advertising  agency,  both 
of  which  he  has  operated  for 
three  years,  and  moved  to  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  to  join  the  sales  staff 
of  Abbott,  Kerns  &  Bell,  printers 
and  lithographers.  Purchaser  was 
Harry  Strom,  formerly  operator  of 
the  Mid-Oregon  Printing  Co.  at 
Roseburg,  Ore. 

Langdon  Buys  Paper 

Francis  S.  Langdon,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Henryetta  (Okla.) 


Merger  Ends 
Plan  for  New 
Georgia  Daily 

Marietta,  Ga. — ^The  daily 
Marietta  Journal  and  the  weekly 
Cohb  County  Times  were  merged 
Nov.  1.  Recently  the  Times  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  start  a 
morning  daily.  These  plans  are 
now  shelved. 

Early  in  December  the  Journal 
will  become  the  Times-Journal. 
published  evenings.  The  Times 
will  be  continued,  but  it  will  be 
published  in  the  Journal  plant  on 
a  press  recently  bought  by  the 
Times. 

Chess  Abernathy,  manager  of 
the  Times,  is  president  of  the  new 
corporation  formed  by  merger  of 
the  Marietta  Daily  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Brumby  Press,  Inc. 
Otis  A.  Brumby,  head  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Brooks  Smith  contin¬ 
ues  as  publisher  of  the  daily. 


Newton  Debates 
State  Board's 
Right  of  Secrecy 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Florida  State  Tuberu- 
losis  Board,  criticized  by  the  Flor¬ 
ida  West  Coast  Press  Club  lor 
holding  closed  board  meetings, 
says  the  board  has  the  “right”  to 
go  into  executive  session  if  an 
“executive  meeting  is  considered 
in  the  public  interest.” 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
president  of  the  Press  Club,  quick¬ 
ly  took  issue  with  the  board's 
contention,  countering  with: 
“What  is  that  right  by  which  any 
appointed  governmental  board 
can  meet  in  secrecy  to  do  the 
public’s  business? 

Board  chairman  W.  T.  Edwards 
had  told  the  Tribune  that  patients 
in  tuberculosis  hospitals  might  be¬ 
come  disturbed  if  certain  topics, 
sometimes  arising  at  meetings^ 
were  reported  in  a  “half-baked" 


and  associates  South  Dakotan  Buys  news  story. 

Colorado  Daily-Weekly  “If  half-baked  news  stories  had 

.Salida.  Colo.-The  Daily  Mail  k 

Record  and  the  weekly  Salida  Rec-  m  h 

ord  here  have  been  sold  by  Leigh  doubtful  that  we  would  have 

Abbev  and  his  brother.  Robert  had  the  national  scandal  of  mink 
Abbey,  to  George  Oyler,  who  has  - 

been  managing  editor  of  the  Lead  Gos^rnment. 

(S.  D.)  Daily  Call  for  six  years.  . 

The  sale  was  announced  Nov.  1  h  ^  i  Kp 

by  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  meeting-  m  Jampa,  was  held  be- 
Service.  Inc.  of  Denver.  hind  closed  d^rs 

Leigh  Abbey  entered  the  news-  this.  r.  ew  on 

paper  field  here  April  1,  1948,  J?"*  m 

when  he  acquired  the  Salida  Rec-  '»00  of  Florida  taxpayers  funds  at 
ord.  Two  months  later  he  bought  this  closed  meeting 
the  Daily  Mail  from  John  O’Con- 

nell  and  merged  the  offices  of  the  to  a  rs  a  po 

papers.  The  following  year  Robert  'hat.  ne  said. 

Abbey  joined  his  brother  as  a  •  " 

partner.  Sheriff  Buys  Ad 

S!,'::.  to  warn  Pranksters 

and  for  a  number  of  years  has  Mount  Pleasant,  la.  S  eri 
been  a  member  of  the  Seaton  Pub-  John  W.  Duggms  used  an  unusua 
lications  organization.  He  was  edi-  niethod  of  warning  Hallowee 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the  pranksters  about  vandalism. 

Lead  Call  and  Deadwood  Pioneer-  ran  a  two-coliimn  advertise 

Times,  both  dailies,  at  the  time  "lent  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  News 
he  decided  to  acquire  a  newspaper  "Regarding  Damage  to  or  e- 
of  his  own.  He  has  been  succeed-  siruction  of  ScIitoI  Property, 
ed  at  Lead  and  Deadwood  by  M.  This  is  the  Halloween  season. 
B.  Chilcott  of  the  Coffeyville  'mt  that  does  not  give  license  to 
(Kan.)  Journal,  another  Seaton  t^o)  malicious  destruction  of  pu 
publication.  he  school  property,  the  ad  said. 

Leigh  Abbey,  a  former  Kan-  The  sheriff  then  cited  the  Iowa 
sas  State  highway  commission-  regarding  penalties,  an 

er.  and  formerly  owner  and  added  the  punchline:  Pranks  e 
publisher  of  the  Macksville  (Kan.)  should  take  due  warning  and  go 
Enterprise  for  many  years,  plans  i^Tn  themselves  accordingly, 
to  spend  some  time  in  California  ■ 

before  returning  to  Kansas  to  take  Qjeen  Posture  Awords 
over  business  interests  he  retained 

when  he  left  the  state.  Florence,  S.  C.— Publisher  J- 

■  M.  O'Dowd  of  the  Flo  re  net 

r*  Morning  News  handed  $1,000  in 

Goodrich  Acquires  champion  green  grass 

New  Jersey  Weekly  growers  at  a  dinner  here  the  other 
Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Edmund  night  and  announced  that  h'^ 
Goodrich,  president  and  publisher  newspaper  would  be  back  in  the 
of  the  Trentonian,  has  announced  1952  contest  with  $1,000  more  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Hamiltonian,  top  winners.  The  News  inaug- 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  urated  the  green  pastures  contest 
Hamilton  Township  near  here.  several  years  ago. 


T  /-It.  -1  1  •  nave  purenaseu  me  J  onsawa 

Chronicle  Sold  (Okla.)  News  and  Town  &  Coun- 

Mexia,  Texas  Purchase  of  the  try  News  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Teague  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  weekly,  George  Schriver,  Tonkawa,  and 
from  Coy  Perry  by  the  News  Pub-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  W.  Johnston, 
lishing  Co.,  of  Mexia,  was  an-  Pond  Creek, 
nounced  this  week.  Ben  Langdon,  Francis’  brother 

Principal  stockholders  of  News  and  Mangum  Star  publisher,  and 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  James  C.  Nance,  Purcell  Register 
the  Mexia  Daily  News,  are  Blake  publisher,  are  associated  with 
Smith.  Jr.,  and  E.  C.  “  ' 


(Ernie)  Francis  Langdon  in  the  purchase 


HOLDS  THE 
SPOTLIGHT  IN 
SOUTHEAST 
KANSAS! 


FIRST  in  Population  and 
Trade  Area  .  .  .  FIRST  in  In¬ 
dustry  .  .  .  FIRST  in  Bank 
Deposits  .  .  .  FIRST  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Institutions  .  .  .  PLUS 
Diversified  Farming.  A  thriv¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  area  ...  a 
fine  market  that  is  receptive  to 
alert  national  advertisers.  Send 
your  advertising  message  home 
with  The  Headlight  and  The 
Sun. 

PtttHburp 

EV'ENINGS 
EXC'EPT  SENILW 


The  Pittsburg  Sun 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAY 

SHANNON  &  ASSOCIATES 

National 

Reprcscntalifes 


1»  21  months  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  research  scientists  at  Union  Oil 
came  up  with  an  entirely  new  type  of 
motor  oil  for  passenger  cars.  They  had 
developed  it  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
protection  for  the  new  higher-compres¬ 
sion  engines  then  being  built.  The  new 
oil  was  purple  and  was  classed  as  a 
heavy-duty  lubricant. 


2.  To  demonstrate  what  the  new  oil  would 
do,  they  put  it  in  four  new  cars  and  drove 
them  30,000  continuous  miles  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  oil  was  never 
drained!  At  the  end  of  the  run  they 
opened  up  the  engines  and  showed  us  the 
results:  engines  showed  no  measurable 
wear.  The  oil  was  in  excellent  condition. 


3*  Consequently,  we  put  this  remarkable 
new  purple  oil  on  the  market  immedi¬ 
ately.  We  called  it  Royal  Triton.  3}'2 
years  later,  leading  car  manufacturers 
specified  heavy-duty  type  oils  for  use  in 
their  new  models.  Royal  Triton  easily 
exceeded  the  most  rigid  of  these  heavy- 
duty  specifications.  As  a  result,  leading 
car  dealers  from  coast  to  coast  now  rec¬ 
ommend  Royal  Triton  to  their  new  car 
buyers. 


k^ere 
t  of 


4.  Naturally,  we’re  glad  we  put  a  heavy- 
duty  oil  on  the  market  3H  years  before 
the  car  makers’  specifications  were 
issued.  But  most  important,  we  believe, 
is  the  economic  system  that  gave  us  the 
incentive  to  anticipate  the  need  for  a 
heavy-duty  oil.  Under  this  system  we  are 
constantly  striving  to  beat  our  competi¬ 
tion  to  the  punch. 


5*  If  the  oil  butinesf  had  been  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  not  only  would  we  not 
have  a  heavy-duty  oil;  we  wouldn’t  have 
all  the  other  petroleum  products  and 
services  we  have  today.  For  there’s  no 
incentive  to  go  after  more  customers 
when  you  already  have  them  all.  But 
because  we  didn’t  have  all  the  customers, 
we  had  a  very  good  reason  for  introduc¬ 
ing  an  improved  product. 


6»  All  of  which  goes  to  prove,  we  think, 
that  the  only  way  you  can  guarantee 
maximum  progress  in  an  industry  is  to 
have  an  economic  system  that  guaran¬ 
tees  maximum  incentives.  Our  American 
system,  with  its  free  competition,  pro¬ 
vides  these  to  a  degree  no  other  system 
has  ever  approached. 


VIVIOM  OH  COMPAMY 


INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  17,  1 B90 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


of  Royal  Trifon,  tho  amazing  pnrplo  motor  oil 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 
To  Plan  Strategy 
On  Freedom 

Detroit — Professional  strategy 
in  the  battle  to  protect  freedom  of 
information  will  be  given  an  airing 
at  the  national  convention  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity,  here  Nov.  14-17. 

The  question:  “Will  TV  Crowd 
Out  Radio  Newscasting?”  is  on 
the  agenda  for  a  panel  discussion. 
Entertainment  will  include  Cana¬ 
dian,  newspaper  and  factory  tours, 
a  football  game  excursion  and  a 
number  of  functions  at  which  De¬ 
troit  firms  will  be  hosts. 

From  300  to  500  are  expected 
to  attend  from  undergraduate  and 
professional  chapters  throughout 
the  country.  Headquarters  will  be 
Hotel  Fort  Shelby. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  editor-in<hief 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in 
Ohio,  will  address  the  convention’s 
closing  dinner  Saturday,  Nov.  17. 

The  Executive  Council  will  con¬ 
vene  Wednesday  Nov.  14  for  an 
all-day  session. 

Convention  sessions  will  open 
Thursday  morning,  Nov.  15,  with 
National  President  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  as  pre¬ 
siding  officer.  Stoddard  White, 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  De¬ 
troit  SDX  Chapter,  convention 


host,  will  give  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come,  to  be  followed  by  his  father, 
Lee  A.  White,  Detroit  News  public 
relations  director,  who  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address. 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Journal,  will  speak  at  the  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  dinner. 

Senator  Blair  Moody  of  Michi¬ 
gan  will  speak  at  the  Thursday 
luncheon. 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  headed  by  Norman 
Isaacs,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star  Times, 
will  give  a  report  Friday  evening. 

■ 

Absentee  Voters' 
Names  Published 

Waterbury,  Conn. — As  a  pub¬ 
lic  service,  the  Republican  and 
American  have  printed  more  than 
1,000  names  and  addresses  of 
Waterbury  voters  who  applied  for 
absentee  ballots. 

The  newspapers  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  about  100  names  a  day  after 
Anthony  R.  Martino,  Socialist- 
Coalition  Parties’  candidate  for 
mayor,  protested  that  the  city 
clerk’s  office  had  denied  him  per¬ 
mission  to  examine  the  absentee 
applications. 

Because  the  applications  are 
considered  public  records,  the 
newspapers  asked  for  and  were 
given  the  lists. 


Chi.  Tribune  Man 
Struck  in  Panama 

Chicago — Jules  Dubois,  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  Latin  American  corre¬ 
spondent,  was  attacked  at  a  po¬ 
litical  meeting  in  Panama  City, 
Nov.  1.  He  identified  his  attackers 
as  Communists. 

Mr.  Dubois  displayed  welts  on 
his  neck  and  said  his  attackers  al¬ 
most  choked  him  when  he  asked 
a  photographer  to  take  a  picture 
of  an  uninvited  delegation  from 
Communist  Partido  del  Pueblo 
(People’s  Party),  bearing  hammer 
and  sickle  flags.  He  said  he  rec¬ 
ognized  two  assailants  as  leaders 
of  the  Partido  del  Pueblo,  but  he 
filed  no  charges. 

Lawyers'  Award  Due 
To  Daily's  Vigilance 

St.  Louis — ^When  the  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  of  St.  Louis  received  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Award 
'of  Merit  recently,  newspapers  in 
general  and  the  Globe-Democrat 
in  particular  were  given  credit  in 
the  winning  of  the  national  recog¬ 
nition. 

It  started  back  in  January, 
1950,  when  Duncan  Bauman,  then 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  complained  to  the 
president  of  the  local  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  city’s  parole  and 
probation  system  needed  cleaning 
up  and  revision.  Mr.  Bauman 
pointed  to  a  case  where  a  man 


pleaded  guilty  to  criminal  assault 
of  two  children,  was  sentenced  to 
a  prison  term,  but  was  released 
without  serving  a  single  day. 

The  Bar  Association  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  conduct  an 
investigation.  After  nine  months 
of  study,  the  committee  submitted 
recommendations  which  led  to 
revision  and  enlargement  of  the 
parole  office  and  an  expansion  of 
the  city’s  free  legal  aid  bureau. 

■ 

Miami  Herald  Bares 
Gambling  in  Key  West 

Key  West,  Fla. — Repercussions 
of  a  Miami  Herald  expose  of 
wide  open  gambling  in  this  island 
city  were  felt  in  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal  last  week. 

Sen.  Estes  Kefauver,  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee,  read  the  Herald  stories 
and  said,  “This  is  exactly  the  thing 
we  should  stop.  I  hope  we  keep 
exposing  it  until  it  is  ended.” 

Original  reports  of  the  gambling 
came  in  a  story  by  Herald  Re¬ 
porter  John  F.  Bonner.  He  wrote 
that  the  lid  was  clamped  tight  on 
gambling  in  Key  West  on  the 
night  Gov.  Fuller  Warren  came 
to  town  to  speak. 

The  wide-open  gambling  spots 
are  just  a  short  distance  from  the 
favorite  vacation  spot  of  President 
Truman,  who  is  planning  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Navy  base  within  a 
couple  of  weeks.  The  nightly  bo- 
lita  drawing  is  held  on  Truman 
Avenue,  the  Herald  said. 


Newsprint 

45.000 


Shortage  Potential 

Ton  Newsprint  Mill 


A  UNITED  STATES  MILL.  WELL  SITUATED 
WITH  AMPLE  TIMBER  SUPPLY.  CAN  BE 
IMMEDIATELY  STEPPED  UP  TO  45.000 
TONS  OF  32  LB.  GRADE  A  NEWSPRINT 
AT  A  PRODUCTION  COST  LESS  THAN 
CURRENT  NEW  YORK  DELIVERED  PRICE 
OF  CANADIAN. 


WE  ARE  IN  A  POSITION  TO  PURCHASE 
THIS  MILL  FOR  A  GROUP  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  AND  NINE  IMPORTANT  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  HAVE  ALREADY  EXPRESSED  A 
DESIRE  TO  PARTICIPATE.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  CONTROL  WILL  BE  VESTED  IN 
ELECTED  DIRECTORATE  OF  PUBLISHER 
OWNERS. 


HARVEY  MALOTT  CO 


237  Madison  Avenue 

Harvey  Malott.  Pres. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

Murray  Hill  5-6039  —  Murray  Hill  6-0300 


New  York  City 

Bill  Marriott.  Vice  Pres. 
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Just  as  the  honey  bee  returns  time  after 
time  to  a  favorite  clover  patch  or  flower 
bed,  so  do  users  of  Cline  Electrical  Equip¬ 
ment  specify  it  year  after  year. 

Within  the  last  month  two  long-time  Cline 
users  .  .  .  one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  and  a  leading  paper  on 
the  West  Coast . . .  have  specified  Cline  exclusively 
in  making  extensive  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  plants. 

They  keep  coming  back!!  Nothing  could  pro¬ 
vide  better  evidence  of  the  rugged  depend¬ 
ability,  trouble-free  service  and  efficiency  of 
Cline  Electrical  equipment. 


For  Newspaper  Pints 


Moihnkal  Equipmeot 

Paper  Roll  Handling 
Equipment  *  *  Mail  Room 
and  Prett  Conveyer*  *  * 
Stereotype  Plate  Droppers 
and  Conveyers 


Unit  Press  Drives 
Group  Press  Drives 
Controls  *  *  Reels 
Automatic  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 


Electronic  Controls  for  motor  drives, 
color  registering  and  matching,  side 
margin  and  folder  web  controls. 


Winders  and  Unwinders  complete 
with  variable  motor  drives 
and  tension  control  devices. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  West  47th  Street,  Chicago  32,  Illinois 

WESTERN  OFFICE  EASTERN  OFFICE 

410  tush  Street,  Sen  Frencisce  t,  Celifemla  230  East  43nd  Street,  New  Yorfc  17,  N.  Y. 
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Paper  for  Army  Post 
Loses  $,  Nets  Goodwill 


Columbus,  Ga.  —  A  weekly 
newspaper  which  never  has  and 
probably  never  will  make  a  dime 
was  nine  years  old  this  month, 
and  its  publisher  says  he  hopes  it 
will  continue  to  lose  money  for 
years  to  come. 

It’s  the  truth. 

The  newspaper  is  the  Bayonet, 
tabloid-every-Thursday  publication 
produced  for  the  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men  of  nearby  Fort  Benning 
by  the  Lettf’er-Enqiiirer  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Steely-eyed  pursewatchers  in  the 
accounting  department  take  a  dim 
view  of  the  proposition,  when 
comparing  outgo  with  income. 

Newsmen  on  the  dailies  view  it 
with  jaundiced  eye  because  it  con¬ 
sumes  80  tons  of  newsprint  yearly 
that  they  sorely  need. 

Display  salesmen  understand¬ 
ably  are  lukewarm  because  it  takes 
another  dip  out  of  the  advertisers’ 
money  barrel. 

To  the  circulation  department, 
it  represents  added  chores  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  money  and  energy 
that  don’t  do  a  thing  for  the  ABC. 

The  mechanical  department  fig¬ 
ures  it  contributes  to  page-costs 
disproportionately  because  minor 
crises  sometimes  result  either  in 
standing-time  or  over-time,  or 


both,  and  neither  is  good. 

But  to  a  man,  the  Bayonet  has 
come  to  be  regarded  with  a  great 
deal  of  affection  and  there  is  a 
close  affinity  between  the  little 
step-sister  and  the  morning  En¬ 
quirer  and  afternoon  Ledger. 

Profitable  Withal 

And  as  Ledger-Enquirer  Pub¬ 
lisher  Maynard  R.  Ashworth  puts 
it.  the  Bayonet  is  a  profitable  ven¬ 
ture  despite  the  red  ink  because: 

“There  are  many  things  we  have 
to  do  in  newspaper  business  for 
which  we  get  nothing  in  return 
except  a  pat  on  the  back,  and  this 
printing  of  the  Bayonet  is  one  of 
them.” 

With  U.  S.  military  department 
a-building.  many  posts  are  being 
built  or  reactivated  and  quite  a 
few  publishers  probably  will  de¬ 
bate  whether  to  launch  a  post 
newspaper. 

If  a  newspaper  in  another  city 
wanted  to  launch  a  similar  ven¬ 
ture,  what  would  be  the  first 
step? 

From  the  business  office  came 
this  response:  “The  answer  is  not 
to  take  that  first  step.” 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Bayonet 
represented  a  $19,836.33  operat¬ 
ing  loss  in  1950,  computed  on  a 
basis  of  both  direct  and  non-direct 


ROLL  OUT 
THE  PRESENTATION 

Many  a  local  brewmeister  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  kaput  and  a  lot  more 
are  in  trouble — because  of  "na¬ 
tional"  competition.  More  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  locally  and 
regionally,  is  what  they  need. 
Tell  your  area  brewers  the  facts 
by  showing  them,  "Let's  Keep  the 
Beer  Business  Local."  Extra  cop¬ 
ies  to  Bureau  of  Advertising 
members  at  cost — $2.50. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

LeyeuH,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 

80  Federal  Street  Boston  10,  Mass. 


expenditures.  At  best,  eliminating  during  World  War  II  years,  as 
non-direct  costs,  it  showed  a  loss  high  as  20,000.  It  has  been  as 
of  $106.13.  low  as  8,000. 

As  for  the  Bayonet’s  beginnings  Advertisers,  despite  military  se- 
and  how  it  is  operated:  crecy,  seem  to  know  how  many 

In  September  of  1942,  Publisher  men  are  at  the  post,  and  gear  their 
.Ashworth,  then  in  service  as  a  campaigns  accordingly.  The  Bay- 
Colonel  and  assigned  to  duty  as  onet  thus  will  run  from  16  pages 
executive  officer  at  Fort  Benning,  as  a  minimum  to  36  as  a  maxi- 
was  approached  by  the  late  Brig.  mum.  The  ratio  between  news 
Gen.  Walter  Scott  Fulton,  then  and  advertising  is  kept  fairly  close 
commandant,  with  the  idea  for  a  to  50-50,  although  on  a  36-page 


post  newspaper. 

There  had  been,  and  still  is,  a 
slick-paper  publication  directed  to 
post  personnel,  produced  by  a 
local  ^b  shop,  but  the  general  had 
in  mind  something  newsier  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  new 
tempo  at  Benning. 

Goodwill  Vehicle 
Colonel  Ashworth  brought  the 
idea  back  to  the  Ledger-Enquirer 
and  his  associate  agreed  a  newspa¬ 
per-produced  weekly  not  only 
would  serve  to  boost  post  morale, 
but  would  be  an  excellent  good¬ 
will  vehicle. 

It  was  the  thought  from  the  out¬ 
set,  however,  that  the  publication 
at  least  should  pay  its  own  way,  if 
not  return  a  profit.  Therefore,  it 
was  planned  and  staffed,  in  part, 
as  a  venture  separate  from  the 
dailies. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Bayonet 
should  have  its  own  advertising 
staff,  and  that  one  man  on  the 
Ledger  would  be  designated  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  newsgather¬ 
ing,  editing  and  makeup.  The 
Post  would  control  circulation. 

Ray  Patton  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  with  one  assistant.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  display  solicitor  for  the 
dailies  will  pick  up  an  ad  for  the 
I  Bayonet,  and  for  this  he  receives 
a  commission. 

Newsgathering  and  editing  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ledger  and  a  Ledger  staffer  is 
designated  for  the  responsibility,  in 
theory.  But  in  practice,  the  week¬ 
ly  could  not  be  produced  without 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the 
Public  Information  Office. 

I  PIO  sends  a  man  to  the  Ledger- 
i  Enquirer  composing  room  on  pub- 
I  lication  day  to  help  the  Ledger’s 
I  staffer  supervise  makeup.  Copy, 
produced  for  the  most  part  by 
'  PIO,  is  sent  in  during  the  week, 

!  read  and  sent  to  the  composing 
j  room  by  the  l-edger  staffer, 
j  The  copy  largely  is  that  which 
PIO  produces  anyhow — to  be  sent 
to  newspapers  here  and  throughout 
the  country.  Several  seasoned 
newsmen  are  on  the  PIO  staff  and 
therefore  the  quality  of  the  copy 
is  uniformly  good. 

As  for  circulation,  PIO  “draws” 
on  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Ledger-Enquirer.  The  draw 
is  figured  on  a  ratio  of  one  copy 
of  the  Bayonet  to  each  three  or 
four  men  at  the  Post. 

To  say  just  what  the  current 
!  draw  is  would  be  to  give  a  tip  on 
the  number  of  men  now  at  the 
post,  which  Army  people  guard 
as  a  secret. 

Circulation  of  the  Bayonet  fluc¬ 
tuates.  naturally.  It  has  gone, 
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issue,  it  sometimes  drops  to  as 
low  as  65-35. 

It  began  as  a  tabloid  principally 
because  stub  or  short  rolls  could 
be  used  and  were  available.  Stand¬ 
ard  width  paper  now  is  used,  but 
the  tabloid  format  is  considered 
more  acceptable. 

Now  as  to  cost  figures.  In 
1950,  the  Bayonet  used  80  tons 
of  newsprint.  This  was  figured 
at  $8,800.  Sales  commissions  and 
expenses  ran  $6,703.  The  538 
pages  produced  during  the  yCiU 
ran  another  $13,659.82,  at  $25.39 
per  page. 

Indirect  charges,  such  as  news, 
engraving,  and  general  overhead, 
including  utilities,  accounting,  etc., 
ran  the  figure  up  to  $48,893.10  for 
the  year. 

Against  an  expenditure  of  $48.- 
893.10  was  advertising  revenue  to¬ 
taling  only  $29.056.77 — in  other 
words,  as  the  business  office  is 
quick  to  point  out,  a  deficit  of 
$19,836.33. 

Doesn't  Break  Even 

Non-direct  costs,  however,  may 
be  open  to  some  question.  It  is 
figured  on  the  basis  that  the  Bay¬ 
onet  accounts  for  3.5'’,f  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Ledger-Enquirer 
plant,  and  therefore  3.5%  of  total 
overhead  should  be  charged  to  the 
Bayonet. 

This  does  not  wholly  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  overhead 
costs  would  not  be  appreciably 
lessened  if  the  Bayonet  were  not 
published. 

But  even  if  no  portion  of  the 
overhead  or  non-direct  costs  was 
charged  against  the  Bayonet,  the 
publication — on  the  basis  of  1950 
audits — would  not  break  even. 

Eliminating  engraving,  news  and 
general  overhead — administrative, 
light,  heat,  power,  rent,  account¬ 
ing,  etc. — it  cost  $29,162.90  to 
produce  the  Bayonet  last  year, 
against  an  income  of  $29,056.77. 

Mr.  Ashworth  figures,  however, 
that  the  Bayonet  more  than  pays 
its  way. 

“We  have  a  very  fine  relation¬ 
ship  with  Fort  inning,  due  I 
think  to  a  large  extent  because  of 
our  printing  the  Bayonet,”  he  says. 
“Furthermore,  the  Bayonet  assists 
m.'iterially  in  creating  a  goodwill 
status  between  Fort  Benning  and 
the  city  of  Columbus. 

“I  would  advise  a  newspaper  in 
our  position  having  a  post  of  sim¬ 
ilar  size  and  importance  such  as 
Benning  to  do  exactly  as  we  are 
doing  with  regards  to  the  Bayonet. 

“1  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
can’t  always  grasp  a  dollar  and 
stick  half  of  it  or  a  third  of  it  or 
a  quarter  of  it  or  10%  of  it  in 
our  pocket  for  everything  we  do.” 
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The  Truth  is 

Mighty  and 
Will  Prevail 


After  all  d  the  torch  of  freedom  itself 


Here,  in  a  phrase,  is  the  very  soul  of  our  deinoeracy ; 
from  it  springs  our  American  belief  that  the  more  in¬ 
formation,  knowledge,  understanding  the  more  people 
share,  the  stronger  and  worthier  w’ill  be  our  society. 

So  opposite  is  this  concept  to  the  cynical  sup¬ 
pression  of  truth  under  the  Communist  regime — so 
opposite  to  the  totalitarian  plan  of  robot  citizens 
living,  loving,  worshiping,  rationalizing  at  the  w’hisper 
of  a  master  word — that  there  is  grave  question  whether 
Democratic  truth-seeking  and  Communist  lie-strategy 
can  abide  side  by  side  within  the  confines  of  one 
small  world. 

Essential  to  our  country’s  plan  of  self-government 
i  is  the  thinking,  free  participation  of  every  citizen.  But 

this  full  participation  in  democracy  retjuires  conscious, 
unceasing  effort. 

It  requires  that  every  man  and  woman  take  the 
time  to  understand  our  processes  of  government  and 
the  trouble  to  participate  in  practical  politics— that 
together  they  undertake  the  effort  of  making  moral 
choic'es.  For  it  is  at  home,  at  the  local  gra.HH  roots  level, 
that  resptmsible  people  mmt  take  over  to  keep  our 
democratic  system  alive  and  make  it  work. 


That  is  why,  in  October,  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
introduced  POLITIC.\L  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS— a  non¬ 
partisan  crusade  to  explain. to  women  the  close  con¬ 
nection  betw’een  politics  and  green  parks,  goo<l  schools, 
clean  streets,  .safe  towns,  all  the  things  they  value 
for  their  children;  to  show  them  by  example  how  to 
begin  to  work  for  these  good  things;  to  convince  them 
that  results  can  be  achievetl. 

In  the  November  Journal,  the  ’‘i>olitical  pilgrim” 
is  Connie  Sycafoose,  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
advised  to  “get  out  of  town”  when  .she  tried  to  get 
the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  for  her  baby — safety, 
clean  .streets,  a  decent  place  to  play.  Connie  concluded, 
finally,  that  unless  she  and  women  like  her — and  men, 
too — take  a  part  in  running  local  politics,  politics  will 
often  be  run  by  people  seeking,  not  public  good,  but 
private  gain! 


This  conclusion  mu.st  l)e  reacheil  by  many,  many 
men  and  women  in  the  years  to  come.  By  putting  it 
strongly  before  America’s  greatest  audience  of  women, 
month  after  month,  the  Journal  is  playing  a  unique 
part  in  activating  this  citizen  movement  fordemocracy. 


is  upheld  by  a  woman’s  hand 


Ladies'  Home 


JOURNAL 


THE  M.\G.\Z1\E  WOMEN  BELIEVE  IN 


If  you  would  like  a  leaflet  telling  you  and  your  group  how  to 
"Make  a  Start’’  in  practical  political  activity,  address  your  request  to 
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*  CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Seeks  Educators’ 
Support  for  Carriers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CoNTRARv  to  popular  belief, 
there  is  a  “vast  reservoir”  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  interest  among  edu¬ 
cators  in  “work  experience”  for 
boys,  including  the  practical  value 
of  newspaperboy  training  as  a 
character  builder. 

To  solidify  this  interest,  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers 
Association  has  launched  a  spe¬ 
cial  educational  and  fact-finding 
effort  in  each  of  the  48  states. 
Ultimate  purpose  is  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between 
state  and  local  educators  and 
newspaper  circulation  departments. 

Gates  in  Charge 

lOMA  President  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  appointed  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
circulation  manager  and  ICMA 
Education  Committee  chairman,  to 
head  up  the  program.  Working 
with  Mr.  Phelps  are  circulation 
managers  in  each  of  the  48  states 
as  one-man  contact  committees  to 
get  acquainted  with  members  of 
state  boards  of  education  and 
with  heads  of  state  and  local  edu¬ 
cation  departments. 

“Circulation  managers  in  each 


state  will  seek  out  key  educators 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  ‘work 
experience’  and  the  value  of  news- 
paperboy  training,”  explained  Mr. 
Gates.  “There  will  be  a  state-by¬ 
state  survey  of  such  activities  as 
work  experience  projects,  newspa¬ 
perboy  scholarships,  school  credit 
for  work  experience,  etc.” 

The  ICMA  Education  Commit¬ 
tee  will  coordinate,  and  make 
available  to  the  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  country,  comments  of 
leading  educators  on  the  value  of 
newspaperboy  training  and  work 
experience.  The  committee  cites 
as  typical  of  such  material  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  by  Alonzo  D.  Grace 
in  “The  School  Review — a  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Secondary  Education,” 
which  states  in  part: 

Praises  Work  Experience 

“Youth,  not  only  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  own  future  but  in  the 
interest  of  national  security, 
should  not  leave  school  without 
having  learned  how  to  use  his 
hands  as  well  as  his  head  and 
heart.  Some  day  we  must  have  an 
economic  system  which  will  not 
deny  youth  the  right  to  work,  at 
least  part  time.  Any  nation  that 
permits  youth  to  reach  the  age  of 


etter  Carrier 

AGS 

N.B.A.  offers  you  better  qual¬ 
ity,  price  and  service  on  any 
type  of  carrier  bag.  Get  our 
quotation!  Also  on  aprons, 
collection  books,  binders,  dis¬ 
play  racks,  route  tubes,  pro¬ 
motion  ad-mats  and  Circula- 

^  tors  Idea  Service. 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Largest  Producer  of  Circulatitfn  Supplies 


In  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

1  Will  Gel  You 

almost  anything  you  want! 


It’s  SO  TRUE!  NO  OTHER  out¬ 
side  newspaper  has  500  daily 
average  in  this,  Florida's  fastest 
growing  market. 


St.  Petersburg-Florida 


Daily 


TIMES 


Sunday 


Represented  by 
Theis  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 


SMITH  DAVIS 
NEWSPAPERS 


The  Smith  Davis  Bldg. 

9  East  62nd  Street 
New  York  21,  New  York 


Telephone: 
Templeton  8- 
1420-1421- 1422 
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MID-ATLANTIC  Circulation  Managers  Association  officers  chosen 
at  Asheville  convention:  Left  to  right— W.  C.  Cline,  Richmond,  pres¬ 
ident;  C.  F.  Moester,  Winston-Salem,  vicepresident;  C.  B.  Williams. 
Charleston,  vicepresident;  W.  G.  Carrington,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
George  Bent,  convention  secretary. 


18  years  without  having  known 
the  meaning  of  work  is  merely 
setting  the  date  for  its  own  de¬ 
cline.  Many  of  our  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency  would  be 
solved  with  a  reasonable  work- 
education  program.” 

In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gates 
has  established  a  pattern  as  to 
how  the  program  might  work  in 
each  state.  He  found  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  has  been 
a  newspaperboy,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  value  of  such  training. 

This  member,  Alexander  Brin, 
expressed  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
newspaperboy  and  for  ICMA's 
new  educational  project,  stating: 

“The  newspaperboy  is  a  symbol 
of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  ICMA  will  find  leading 
educators  in  every  state  who  are 
interested  in  ‘work  experience’  for 
boys.  Through  such  an  education¬ 
al  effort,  circulation  managers 
should  be  able  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  news¬ 
paperboy  and  his  vital  place  in  the 
Amercan  way  of  life.” 

Seek  Newspaperboy  Stamp 

U.  S.  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
of  Kansas  has  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  for  a  postage 
stamp  honoring  newspaperboys  to 
be  issued  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  Harold  C.  Hult.  To¬ 
peka  (Kans.)  State  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  an 
ICMA  committee  to  stimulate 
support  of  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Hult  hopes  to  have  the 
newspaperboy  stamp  issued  on 
Newspaperboy  Day  in  1952. 

Carrier  Notes 

Eighty -TWO  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  carriers  recently  enjoyed  a 
three-day  trip  to  Niagara  Falls 
.  .  .  “Mirr-O-Boy,”  monthly  car¬ 
rier  publication  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  (Calif.)  Mirror,  is  a  newcomer 
to  the  fold.  The  publication  is  an 
attractive  pictorial  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  Mirror  carrier  activities. 

A  $2,500  annual  Carrier  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund  has  been  instituted  by 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  Ten 
scholarships  of  $250  each  will  be 
awarded  to  the  most  deserving 
applicants  among  the  7,000  junior 
salesmen  delivering  the  News  in 
the  Metropolitan  Area. 


Broughton  Named  | 

'Editor  Emeritus'  l 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  —  Charles  E. 
Broughton,  former  president  and 
editor  of  the  Sheboygan  Press  be¬ 
fore  his  retirement  in  August,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  an  appreciation 
banquet  arranged  by  a  citizens 
committee  Oct.  30.  More  than 
300  friends  attended. 

One  of  the  highlights  was  the 
announcement  by  A.  Matt  Wer¬ 
ner,  a  principal  stockholder  and 
now  editor  of  the  Press,  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  paper 
has  designated  Mr.  Broughton  as 
“Editor  Emeritus.”  He  gave  the 
guest  of  honor  a  large  silver 
plaque  after  reviewing  their  long 
association  and  Mr.  Broughton’s 
long  public  services. 

R.  T.  Bayne,  publisher  of  the 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times. 
paid  tribute  from  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  standpoint. 

“In  the  newspaper  business  to¬ 
day  there  is  a  temptation  to  be 
stereotyped  and  look  the  same,” 

Mr.  Bayne  said.  “We  get  the 
same  press  services,  the  same  fea¬ 
tures,  the  same  comics  and  it  is 
very  tempting  for  newspapers  to 
look  the  same.  But  the  Press 
never  was  that  way.  It  had  the 
personality  and  courage  of  a 
strong  editor.  The  press  always 
looked  different.  Other  papers  have 
tried  to  copy  the  Sheboygan  Press, 
but  unsuccessfully.” 

■ 

Lebanon  (Pa).  Ne'ws 
Fills  Vacancies 

Lebanon,  Pa. — Vacancies  in  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Lebanon  J 
News  Publishing  Co.  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Schropp 
Wilder,  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary,  have  been  filled,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  L.  Wilder,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  News. 

Managing  Editor  Adam  S. 
Wilder  was  advanced  from  second 
vicepresident  to  vicepresident  with 
Business  Manager  Jack  Schropp 
named  to  fill  the  post  of  second 
vicepresident. 

General  Manager  Joseph  San- 
sone  was  elected  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Arbelyn  Wilder  Sansone  was  * 
retained  as  treasurer  and  was  also  I 
named  associate  editor.  | 
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duction  and  refining.  Under  the  Sinclair  Plan,  the  available  capacity 
of  these  great  laboratories  is  being  turned  over  to  work  on  the 
promising  ideas  of  independent  inventors  everywhere. 


SINCLAIR  RESiARCH  LABORATORIES— nine  buildings  containing  the 
most  modern  testing  equipment  known — have  contributed  many  of 
today’s  most  important  developments  in  petroleum  products,  pro¬ 


The  Sinclair  Plan  is  opening  up  the  Company’s  great  laboratories 
to  every  American  who  has  an  idea  for  a  hotter  petroleum  product 


sufficiently  good  ideas  for  better  petroleum 
products  or  for  new  applications  of  petro¬ 
leum  products. 

If  you  have  an  idea  of  this  kind,  you  are 
invited  to  submit  it  to  the  Sinclair  Research 
Laboratories,  with  the  provision  that  each 
idea  must  first  be  protected,  in  your  own 
interest,  by  a  patent  application,  or  a  patent. 

The  inventor’s  idea  remains  his  own  property 

If  the  directors  of  the  laboratories  select  your 
idea  for  development,  they  will  make,  in 
most  cases,  a  very  simple  arrangement  with 
you:  In  return  for  the  laboratories’  invest¬ 
ment  of  time,  facilities,  money  and  personnel, 
Sinclair  will  receive  the  privilege  of  using  the 
idea  for  its  own  companies,  free  from  royal¬ 
ties.  This  in  no  way  hinders  the  inventor 
from  selling  his  idea  to  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  oil  companies  for  whatever  he  can 
get.  Under  the  Plan,  Sinclair  has  no  control 


over  the  inventor’s  sale  of  his  idea  to  others, 
and  has  no  participation  in  any  of  the 
inventor’s  profits  through  such  dealings. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  competitive  characteristic 
of  the  oil  business  that  the  new  products 
adopted  by  one  company  are  almost  invar¬ 
iably  adopted  by  the  whole  industry.  This 
means  that  the  very  fact  of  his  agreement 
with  Sinclair  should  open  up  to  the  inventor 
commercial  opportunities  which  might 
otherwise  be  hard  to  find. 

How  to  proceed:  Instructions  on  how 
to  submit  ideas  under  the  Sinclair  Plan  are 
contained  in  an  Inventor’s  Booklet  available 
on  request.  Write  to:  W.  M.  Flowers,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President,  Sinclair  Research  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Inc.,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  for  your  copy. 

important:  Please  do  not  send  in  any  ideas 
until  you  have  sent  for  and  received  the 
instructions. 


INVtNTivE  Americans  are  often  at  a  loss 
today.  Not  because  of  any  lack  of  ideas, 
but  because  of  a  need  for  expensive  facilities 
to  find  out  if  and  how  their  ideas  work. 

This  was  no  obstacle  in  our  earlier  days. 
The  Wright  Brothers  designed  their  first  air¬ 
plane  with  the  help  of  a  foot-square  home¬ 
made  “wind  box’’ — and  the  plane  flew. 

In  contrast,  the  man  with  a  new  idea  in 
airplane  design  today  often  needs  a  super¬ 
sonic  wind  tunnel  costing  millions. 

In  short,  science  and  invention  have  be¬ 
come  so  complex  that  a  man  with  an  idea 
for  a  better  product  often  needs  the  assistance 
of  an  army  of  specialists  and  millions  worth 
of  equipment  to  prove  his  idea  has  value. 

Within  the  petroleum  field,  the  Sinclair 
Plan  now  offers  to  provide  that  assistance. 

Under  this  Plan,  Sinclair  is  opening  up 
its  great  research  laboratories  at  Harvey, 
Illinois,  to  independent  inventors  who  have 
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SINCLAIR  -A  Great  Name  in  Oil 
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SYNDICATES 

McManus  Marks  40  Yeats 
With  Jiggs  and  Maggie 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


George  McManus  looked  at 
the  testimonial  letters.  They  in¬ 
cluded  notes  of  congratulations 
from  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  more 
than  30  states, 
from  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s  cabinet, 
from  ambassa- 
dors,  congress¬ 
men,  foreign  dip¬ 
lomats,  editors, 
publishers  and 
fellow  cartoon¬ 
ists.  He  read 
some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  and  then  he  turned  to  Ward 
Greene,  general  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  and  said: 

“If  I’d  known  I  was  this  good 
I  never  would  have  signed  that 
last  contract  with  you  fellows.’’ 

The  letters  all  offered  congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
“Bringing  Up  Father,’’  the  hardy 
perennial  among  comic  strips,  and 
they  were  presented  to  McManus 
this  week  at  a  King  Features 
Banshee  luncheon  held  in  his  hon¬ 
or,  where  he  also  received  the 
Banshees’  annual  “Lady”  statuette. 

First  Banshee  Guest 

Banshee  luncheons  are  nothing 
new  to  the  cartoonist.  He  was 
guest  of  honor  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  when  the  luncheon  club  was 
founded  16  years  ago,  and  again 
when  “Bringing  Up  Father”  was 
one-third  of  a  century  old  in  1945. 
He  leaves  his  California  home 
once  a  year  to  come  to  New  York 
to  attend  a  Banshee  fete. 


However,  the  New  York  trips 
are  by  no  means  all  vacation. 
Though  he  has  compromised  with 
the  old  cartoonist  tradition  and 
now  employs  an  assistant,  most  of 
the  work  on  “Bringing  Up  Father” 
and  its  companion  strip,  “Snoo- 
kums,”  is  still  done  by  McManus 
himself.  This  means  a  work  day 
that  starts  at  8  a.m.,  no  matter 
how  late  the  cartoonist  has  been 
up  the  night  before — and  that’s 
usually  pretty  late. 

“When  you’re  staying  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  hotel  room,”  he  says,  “you 
might  as  well  stay  up  late  and  en¬ 
joy  the  full  value  for  the  price. 
If  you’re  going  to  sleep,  you  might 
as  well  sleep  in  the  park.”  And 
he  adds,  “Sometimes  I  feel  a  bit 
shaky  when  I  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  When  that  happens  I  draw 
ocean  scenes,  with  lots  of  rippling 
waves.”  In  New  York  McManus 
has  a  key  to  his  office  at  KFS, 
gets  to  work  there  long  before 
the  first  stenographers  start  arriv¬ 
ing. 

Regrets  over  signed  contracts 
are  also  no  novelty  with  the  car¬ 
toonist.  He  recalls  that  his  first 
syndicate  contract  brought  with 
it  a  note  that  said:  “What  we  pay 
you  is  of  a  confidential  nature, 
and  not  a  matter  for  discussion 
with  other  members  of  our  staff.” 
McManus  replied:  “Don’t  worry. 
I’m  just  as  much  ashamed  of  it  as 
you  are.” 

He  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
today.  “Bringing  Up  Father”  ap¬ 
pears  in  750  newspapers,  and 
brings  him  a  tidy  $150,000  a  year. 


Religion  in  headlines:... 

Each  one  of  us  is  often  perplexed  or  puzzled,  seeks  solace  and 
strength  of  spirit.  In  these  troubled  times,  we  turn  to  books,  movies, 
radio  and  television  programs  with  religious  themes ...  church 
attendance  soars . . .  and  millions  of  readers  of  all  faiths  find 
inspiration  in  the  writings  of 

Dr.  Earl  Leroj  Douglass... 

...  a  leading  clergyman,  whose  “Strength  for  the 
Day,”  a  225-word  daily  column  with  a  timely 
message,  often  makes  the  front  page... and  whose 
weekly  “Sunday  School  Lesson,”  an  800-word 
application  of  biblical  truths,  is  the  oldest  U.S. 
syndicated  feature !  Both  columns  will  be  welcomed 
by  editors  and  public.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^iyeu?  York  JVetcs 

iV«ir«  Building,  K«u>  York 
^gaUmCUmiV  Tribune  Toieer,  Chleago 


In  addition  there  are  the  royalties 
from  comic  books,  toys,  books,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television.  Some  20  years 
ago,  when  Jiggs  and  Maggie  were 
in  their  heyday,  they  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  seven  shows.  There  were  ■ 
also  two  shows  for  “The  Newly¬ 
weds,”  and  one  for  “Let  George 
Do  It,”  another  old  McManus  en¬ 
terprise. 

30  to  1  Shot  Pays 
The  legend  of  the  McManus 
career  is  well  known.  Tradition 
has  it  that  his  father,  who  man¬ 
aged  the  St.  Louis  Opera  House, 
landed  young  George  a  floor¬ 
sweeping  job  in  the  art  department 
of  the  old  St.  Louis  Republic 
after  a  schoolteacher  objected  to 
classroom  doodling. 

He  eventually  got  to  do  some 
cjrawing  for  the  Republic,  and 
supplemented  his  income  by  bet¬ 
ting  on  horses  at  the  local  tracks. 
One  day  in  1904  he  took  a  boot¬ 
black’s  tip  and  invested  $100  on 
a  30  to  1  shot  named  Hamburg 
Belle — and  won.  The  $3,000 
brought  him  to  New  York. 

Here  he  was  jobless  for  awhile, 
then  one  day  received  two  job 
offers — one  from  a  syndicate  and 
one  from  the  New  York  World. 

The  newspaper’s  offer  was  $25 
lower,  but  McManus  accepted  it. 
The  World  had  a  tie-in  with  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  he 
couldn’t  resist  the  idea  of  having 
his  work  appear  in  the  old  home¬ 
town.  For  the  World  he  created 
“Let  George  Do  It”  and  “The 
Newlyweds,”  subsequently  known 
as  “Their  Only  Child”  or  “Snoo- 
kums.” 

In  1912  he  joined  the  old  New 
York  American  and  started 
“Bringing  Up  Father,”  featuring 
Jiggs  as  the  eternal  husband  trying 
to  sneak  out  for  a  beer  with  the 
boys,  and  Maggie  as  the  eternal 
wife  trying  to  keep  him  in  the 
house.  Eventually  McManus  added 
daughter  Nora,  modeled  after  his 
wife,  the  former  Florence  Bergere. 

Mr.  Jiggs  Himself 
In  a  40th  anniversary  congratu¬ 
latory  letter,  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  wrote:  “No  one  who 

knows  you  can  doubt  you  were — 
and  are — Mr.  Jiggs,  and  that  you 
are  the  hero  of  all  the  episodes 
in  ‘Bringing  Up  Father.’  ” 

McManus  just  shrugs  this  off. 
“When  I  was  younger  and  thin¬ 
ner,”  he  says,  “everyone  used  to 
say  I  looked  just  like  Mr.  Newly¬ 
wed.  Every  cartoonist  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  resemble  the  characters 
he  draws.  I’m  glad  I  never  started 
an  animal  strip.” 

Today  he  admits  to  68  years 
and  a  weakness  for  Lionel  electric 
trains.  He  remembers  when  Times 
Square  had  wooden  sidewalks,  and 
when  a  saloon,  run  by  a  man 
named  Regan,  stood  on  the  comer 
of  42nd  and  Broadway.  He  also 
has  seen  booms  for  supernatural 
comic  strips,  Westerns  and  now 
science  fiction.  As  far  as  he’s  con¬ 
cerned,  the  comical  comic  strip  is 
still  tops.  “You  can’t  beat  it  for 
universal  appeal,”  he  says.  Several 
million  readers  agree. 


Vaughn  Shoemaker  to  NNS; 
GFC  Oilers  Lowry's  'Dogs' 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago 
Daily  News  editorial  cartoonist 
and  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner,  is  now  being  syndicated  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  (John  F.  Dille  Co.). 

The  Daily  News  had  previously 
syndicated  Mr.  Shoemaker’s  car¬ 
toons  under  an  arrangement  with 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate.  All  local  cartoons  in  the 
Daily  News  will  henceforth  be 
done  by  Cecil  Jensen,  who  also 
draws  the  “Little  Debbie”  comic 
strip  for  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

*  *  * 

General  Features  Corp.  has  ac¬ 
quired  distribution  rights  for  Russ 
K.  Lowry’s  “Speaking  of  Dogs” 
column,  formerly  syndicated  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  weekly  column  deals 
with  all  aspects  of  “a  dog’s  life,” 
and  also  contains  a  question-and- 
answer  department. 

Yule  Strips  from  AP,  NEA 

AP  Newsfeatures  is  offering 
“The  Story  of  Santa  Claus,”  a 
six-installment  story  strip  relating 
the  factual  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Santa  Claus  legend. 
Drawings  are  by  Ed  Gunder,  with 
text  by  Sherry  Bowen.  Mats  for 
the  five-column  strip  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  shortly  to  all  Feature  Mat 
subscribers,  and  are  available  to 
others  for  $4.50.  Starting  date  is 
Dec.  17. 

“The  Songs  of  Christmas,”  an 
18-release  story-strip,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  NEA  Service.  The 
five-column  strips  will  tell  the 
origins  of  the  most  famous  Christ¬ 
mas  Carols.  Drawings  are  by 
NEA  staff  artist  Walt  Scott.  First 
release  is  for  Dec.  3. 

NEA  Service  is  also  offering 
mats  or  proofs  of  four  addi¬ 
tional  pages  of  Christmas  news 
and  editorial  features,  supplement¬ 
ing  two  pages  distributed  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

More  Science  Fiction 
“Scorchy  Smith,”  AP  News- 
features’  flying  adventure  strip, 
has  gone  inter-planetary.  First 
outer-space  adventures  for  the 
strip  start  Nov.  12.  AP  reports 
that  first  announcements  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  several  news  starts. 

News  and  Notes 

Stan  MacGovern’s  “Silly  Milly” 
gag  strip  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  the  New  York  Post  Nov. 
2.  The  cartoonist  has  decided  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  a  gift  shop 
he  recently  opened  in  East  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y.  “Silly  Milly”  had 
been  in  the  Post  since  1938. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Goren,  bridge  and 
canasta  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  recently  came  out  on  top 
in  his  own  Midwest  Individual 
Contract  Bridge  Tourney,  scoring 
1,546'A  points  in  four  rounds  of 
play. 
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if's  coiossni 

and  HERE  IS  UIHV 


THE  MINUS  SYMBOLS  in  the  Monthly 
United  States  Retail  Trade  Report  for  August 
1951  from  August  1950  turn  to  big,  fat 
PLUS  symbols  when  you  glance  at  the 
Norfolk  column! 


Yes,  retail  sales  in  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
area  are  really  buzzin'!  And  these  August 
1951  hgures  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  prove  it: 


NORrOLK 
19SO  OVIR 
1939 


NORFOLK  UNITID  STATIS 

AUG.  1951  AUG. 1951 

OVIR  AUG.  1950  OVIR  AUG.  1950 


Food  Sales .  +317% 


Retail  Drug  Sales . 


Department  Store  Sales . 


Eating  and  Drinking  Places . 


Apparel  Group . 

Total  Retail  Sales . 


+  30% 


+  24% 


+  361%* 


+249%* 


■+397%* 


*1839  THROUGH  1948 

Population  is  up  72%  over  1940!  Dwelling 
units  have  increased  46%  over  1940!  Auto 
registrations  in  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  and 
South  Norfolk  area  increased  to  85,843  in 
March  1951  from  77,090  in  March  1950— 
an  increase  of  11%! 


All  this— PLUS  the  annual  U.  S.  Naval 
payroll  of  $250,000,000.00  in  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  area— makes  this  market  truly 
COLOSSAL!  You  don't  want  to  miss  the  boat 
here,  so  just  call  the  Budd  Man! 


NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 


A.ND 


NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
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The  Philadelphia  Bulletin's 
Machine  Gun  Cameras 
Shot  1,400  Pictures  To  Get 
The  Turning  Point  Of  The  Game 


BOSSELER 


Navy's  Zastrow  hurls  4th  period  pass  from  his  45|j 


Ed  Pollock’s  lead  started: 

After  three  periods^  of  stumbles  and  fumbles,  cohe¬ 
sion  came  suddenly  to  Pennsylvania’s  offensive  platoon 
and  the  Red  and  Blue  moved  smoothly  to  two  touchdowns 
within  less  than  eight  minutes  to  beat  Navy  14-0  on 
Franklin  Field  yesterday. 


Pollock,  sports  editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
watched  with  61,000  spectators,  as  Penn  and  Navy  see¬ 
sawed  across  Franklin  Field  in  what  Penn  Coach  George 
Munger  called  “one  of  the  hardest  fought  games  I  have 
ever  seen.” 

There  was  no  score  for  three  periods,  and  the  game 
went  into  the  fourth.  In  the  press  box,  sports  writers  were 
tapping  their  typewriters,  experimenting  with  possible 
leads  that  said,  in  effect,  Penn  0  Navy  0. 

In  another  corner  of  the  press  box,  two  Bulletin 
photographers  quietly  and  patiently  continued  to  shoot 
the  action  with  Machine  Gun  Cameras,  just  as  they  photo¬ 
graphed  other  Penn  games  for  Bulletin  readers. 

Their  Machine  Gun  Cameras,  custom-rebuilt  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  K24  type  used  by  the  Navy  in  World  War  II, 
are  speeded  up  to  take  3  pictures  a  second.  They  show 
football  action  in  slow  motion  sequence. 

''  During  a  football  game,  these  Machine  Gun  Cameras 
are  never  off  the  action,  shoot  1,400  pictures  to  bring 
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his  45 1| 


It  sails  over  clutching  hands  of  Navy  end  Sieber,  is  intercepted  5  yards  beyond  by  Penn's  Bosseler,  on  one  knee 


These  pictures  originally  appeared  in  a  layout  8  columns  wide 
in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  Sunday,  October  28,  1951 


Bulletin  readers  the  drama,  the  play  of  the  game,  the 
picture  of  the  game. 

Suddenly,  it  happened! 

In  the  opening  minutes  of  the  fourth  period.  Navy 
back  Zastrow  dropped  back  to  his  45  yard  line  to  pass. 
He  let  it  go.  It  looked  good  —  but  it  was  just  over  the 
outstretched  arms  of  Navy  end  Sieber  near  the  Penn  35. 
Bosseler,  playing  safety  for  Penn,  came  in  fast,  intercepted 
the  ball  inches  oil  the  ground  on  his  own  29. 

It  was  the  picture  of  the  game,  the  turning  point  of 
the  game. 

In  five  plays,  Penn  scored  to  break  the  deadlock, 
and  later  scored  again  to  win  14-0. 

Sunday  Bulletin  readers  saw  this  critical  play  re¬ 
enacted  for  them  in  a  three  picture  sequence,  eight  col¬ 
umns  wide  above  the  masthead  of  The  Sunday  Bulletin 
Football  Special  which  included  4  added  pages  of  news, 
pictures  and  scores  of  important  games  from  coast  to 
coast  and  local  scholastic  contests. 

But  that  was  not  all  the  Machine  Gun  Camera  action 


Sunday  Bulletin  readers  saw.  Penn  Coach  George  Munger 
picked  the  play  of  the  game  when  Penn,  with  third  down 
on  the  Navy  27,  needed  one  yard  —  and  passed  into  the 
end  zone  for  the  first  touchdown. 

It,  too,  appeared  in  three  picture  continuity  in  The 
Football  Special,  along  with  another  three  picture  se¬ 
quence  of  a  Navy  fumble  and  a  seven  picture  review  of 
a  Penn  fumble. 

★  ★  ★ 

Sports  coverage  Uke  this  is  nothing  new  to 
Bulletin  readers.  They  expect  it,  and  get  it,  in  The 
Bulletin.  This  is  just  another  of  the  many  reasons  why 
The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia's  newspaper  —  respected, 
relied  upon,  trusted.  Whether  it  is  coverage  of  a  football 
game  or  the  report  of  a  traffic  accident,  Philadelphians 
know  that  they  will  read  all  about  it,  get  all  the  facts  — 
completely,  ewcurately,  impartially,  in  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


I 

i 

■ 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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IT'S  WORTH  MORE 

ON  THE  one  hand  we  are  told  that  news¬ 
papers  are  indispensable  to  grocery  ad¬ 
vertisers.  And  on  the  other,  we  find  that 
newspapers  are  selling  this  “indispensable” 
space  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

The  advertising  director  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.  told  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  last  week:  “1  do  rate  newspapers 
as  the  number  one  medium.  They  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  grocer.”  He  also  said: 

“We  have  been  combatting  salesmen’s  pres¬ 
sure  for  use  of  radio  and  television.  They 
have  been  affected  by  the  glamor  of  these 
media,  but  we  told  them  a  newspaper  ad  is 
more  effective  than  15  minutes  of  entertain¬ 
ment  on  television.  We  also  told  them  that 
you  can  throw  away  all  the  other  media, 
but  you  can’t  throw  away  the  newspaper  as 
the  basic  medium  of  communication.” 

What  better  testimonal  could  you  get  from 
a  long-time  user  of  newspaper  space? 

At  the  same  time  Matt  Sullivan,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
was  telling  a  group  of  New  England  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  that  they  should 
study  their  rates  and  adjust  them  upward. 
He  reported:  “Within  the  last  two  weeks 
from  two  different  commercial  printing  con¬ 
cerns  we  requested  estimates  for  setting  the 
type  and  furnishing  115,000  copies  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  merchant’s  full-page  ad  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  previously  in  a  newspaper.  One  esti¬ 
mate  was  $950,  and  the  other  $978,  for  just 
the  bare  job  available  at  the  press  with  no 
distribution.  The  newspaper  page  cost  to  the 
merchant  at  his  lowest  earned  rate  was  about 
$380.  At  a  one-time  rate  the  newspajjer 
charge  would  be  about  $520.” 

We’re  all  for  newspapers  doing  the  job 
better  and  cheaper  than  anyone  else.  But 
doesn’t  that  sound  like  newspapers  are  giving 
away  an  “indispensable”  item  at  less  than 
the  justified  rate? 

FIRST  STEP 

THE  FIRST  step  toward  ‘Taking  a  New 
Look  at  Production  Costs”  (E  &  P  edi¬ 
torial,  Oct.  27)  is  now  being  undertaken. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  has  authorized  a 
study  of  newspaper  cost  techniques.  We  can 
claim  no  credit  for  the  development  as  the 
controllers  have  been  considering  it  for  some 
time  and  it  was  referred  to  in  the  Oct.  27 
editorial. 

This  will  be  the  first  attempt  by  any  or¬ 
ganization  within  the  newspaper  industry  to 
prepare  a  thorough  analysis  of  vital  cost 
accounting  methods.  T.  F.  Mowle,  president 
of  the  Institute,  says  the  study  “will  include 
a  survey  of  daily  newspapers  to  ascertain 
what  formulas  and  techniques  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  in  computing  and  allocating 
costs.  It  will  also  assemble  and  evaluate  all 
available  data  on  newspaper  costs  and  pro¬ 
cedures.” 

Out  of  th's,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  come 
recommendations  for  a  standard  uniform 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  all  newspapers 
so  that  cost  figures  on  one  will  represent  the 
same  things  as  on  another.  This  would  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  an  industry  whose  manu¬ 
facturing  departments  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
basic  management  tools  and  procedures 
which  are  commonplace  in  other  industries. 


For  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written: 
that  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope; 
and  taat  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be 
partaker  of  his  hope. — 1  Corinthians,  IX;  10. 


MORE  RESTRICTIONS 

CENSORSHIP  creeps,  as  we  have  noted  so 
many  times. 

Michael  V.  DiSalle,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization,  undoubtedly  had  the 
interests  of  the  business  community  at  heart 
when  he  issued  his  now-famous  statement 
last  week.  Primarily,  DiSalle  said,  OPS  is 
interested  in  safeguarding  business  data  in  its 
possession,  supplied  by  business  organiza¬ 
tions. 

However,  a  paragraph  in  his  statement  said: 
“It  is  also  of  greatest  importance  that 
the  public  not  be  misled  by  statements  of 
employes  regarding  OPS  actions  which  have 
not  received  final  approval.  Confusion,  in¬ 
convenience  and  even  unwarranted  financial 
loss  may  result  to  a  business  man  who  takes 
action  based  upon  a  personal  opinion  of  an 
OPS  employe  if  it  subsequently  develops  that 
the  personal  opinion  does  not  coincide  with 
the  official  action  of  the  agency.” 

As  might  have  been  expected,  many  offi¬ 
cials  and  employes  of  OPS  are  using  this 
as  a  cloak  for  secrecy — either  through  fear 
or  personal  necessity.  Washington  reporters 
find  that  an  increasing  number  of  OPS  offi¬ 
cials  are  refusing  to  talk  with  them  for  fear 
of  violating  agency  policy. 

The  DiSalle  statement  assured:  “These 
words  of  caution  on  the  other  hand  place 
no  restriction  whatever  on  the  release  of 
news  about  OPS  actions,  decisions  and  poli¬ 
cies.  It  has  always  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  policy  of  OPS  to  disseminate  as 
widely  as  possible  facts  concerning  its  activities. 

“I  fully  appreciate  that  the  effectiveness 
of  price  stabilization  depends  upon  public 
knowledge  and  understanding.” 

In  spite  of  this,  the  bureaucratic  mind  sees 
in  the  order  a  warning  not  to  talk  about 
anything  that  has  not  been  officially  ap¬ 
proved.  The  OPS  thus  approaches  the  point 
where  it  is  a  closely-guarded  government  bu¬ 
reau  out  of  which  only  matters  having  “final 
approval”  are  revealed — the  public  is  given 
no  smattering  of  the  “pros”  and  “cons”  en¬ 
tering  into  it. 

What  is  needed  within  every  government 
bureau  is  a  “peoples  advocate.”  a  positive 
force  for  enlightenment  rather  than  negative 
forces  for  suppression.  The  OPS  information 
chief.  Max  Hall,  contends  agency  policy  is 
against  news  suppression  and  he  will  clear 
up  the  matter.  Let’s  hope  so.  The  trend  in 
Washington  is  towards  censorship — someone 
has  to  start  reversing  it. 


MOVIE  CRITICS 

WE  SUPPOSE  that  newspaper  movie  critics 
and  people  in  the  movie  industry  will  al¬ 
ways  disagree  over  the  relative  merits  of 
some  Hollywood  productions. 

Movie  critics  are  only  human  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  sometimes  their  opinions  are 
proven  wrong  by  the  reactions  of  the  box 
office.  There  is  no  machine  or  formula 
known  to  man  that  can  turn  out  a  perfect 
critical  analysis  of  every  picture — just  as 
there  is  no  known  method  in  Hollywood  for 
making  every  picture  a  smashing  success. 

A  weekly  publication  in  the  movie  trade. 
Exhibitor,  this  week  editorializes  on  this 
subject  under  the  title:  “Those  Unfair  News¬ 
papers.”  It  starts  off:  “Whether  the  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  advertising  budgets  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  whether  it  was 
because  of  the  enthusiasm  generated  for 
‘Movietime,  U.S.A.,’  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  a  good  press  has  resulted  for  the 
industry  because  of  the  trade’s  big  push.” 
Then  it  goes  on  to  lambaste  the  critics  and 
says:  “Industryites  still  remember  that  during 
the  days  of  the  newsprint  shortage,  advertis¬ 
ing  was  eliminated  or  cut  down,  and  theaters 
still  did  business.  The  same  tradesters  now 
ask  whether  the  offending  newspapers  are 
still  needed  as  advertising  media.” 

Critics  are  fair  game  any  time,  but  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  movie  industry  would  do  well  to 
suggest  to  its  readers  that:  1.  Perhaps  the 
“good  press”  has  been  the  direct  result  of 
Hollywood’s  success  in  turning  out  some 
good  products  because  of  the  obvious  squeeze 
from  TV  and  not  because  of  any  advertising 
bribery;  and  2.  Because  of  that  same  com¬ 
petitive  situation  it  would  be  extremely  un¬ 
wise  for  movie  houses  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
their  promotion.  That  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  the  industry-at-large  has  embarked  on 
the  “Movietime,  U.S.A.”  program. 

SETTING  IT  STRAIGHT 

IN  A  “Press”  story  on  George  Gallup’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
about  the  public’s  ignorance  of  current  events. 
Time  magazine  said  this  week:  “Is  the  press 
doing  a  good  job  in  telling  the  news  to  read¬ 
ers?  A  poll  of  newspaper  copy  desk  chiefs 
by  George  Gallup  showed  that  it  is  doing  ‘a 
pretty  poor  job.’  ”  What  Gallup  wrote  in 
the  Times  was: 

“I  recently  conducted  a  small  survey  among 
working  newspapermen  actively  engaged  in 
processing  the  daily  flow  of  reporting — copy 
desk  chiefs — asking  them  to  rate  on  a  scale 
of  100  the  quality  of  the  job  being  done  today 
by  daily  newspapers  in  treating  news  of  world 
events  and  issues  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
the  maximum  number  of  readers.  (Gallup’s 
office  said  the  “survey”  was  an  informal  one 
at  a  meeting  where  he  spoke.) 

“Interestingly,  the  copy  desk  chiefs  rated 
this  aspect  of  today’s  journalism  lower  than 
any  other  practice.  They  gave  it  a  score  of 
only  36.  In  other  words,  their  combined 
judgment  is  that  the  press  today  is  doing  a 
pretty  poor  job  in  presenting  national  and 
foreign  news  to  readers.  Or  put  in  a  more 
encouraging  way,  there  is  tremendous  room 
for  improvement  in  this  department.” 

That  may  be  an  indictment  of  newspapers, 
albeit  not  based  on  very  conclusive  evidence. 
But  certainly  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  Time  would 
have  you  believe. 
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George  Farmer,  for  many  Sunday  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
years  with  the  circulation  depart-  Republican,  filling  the  vacancy 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Mol- 
Journal  and  more  recently  super-  lie  J.  Cullen.  George  T.  Dill- 
visor  of  street  sales  and  dealers  lon,  assistant  telegraph  editor, 

_ _  _  for  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Flor- 

has  assumed  resigned  and  returned  to  make  his  ence  Zuckerbraun,  reporter,  be- 
home  in  Portland.  came  assistant  telegraph  editor. 

♦  *  ♦  *  *  * 

Fred  G.  Hebert  has  joined  the  Burt  Twilegar  is  writing  the 
~  -  -■  -  outdoor  column  for  the  sports  de¬ 

partment  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner.  He  has  been 
news  director  for  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California  and 
advertising  formerly  was  an  editorial  writer 
xison  Dail-  for  Ihe  Rodgers  &  McDonald  pa¬ 
pers  in  Los  Angeles. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


J.  Howard  Leveque,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Lake  Charles  (La.) 

Southwest  Citizen,  L,.., 
the  editorship  of  the  Florence  (S. 

C.)  Morning  News,  succeeding 
James  A.  Rogers,  who  resigned 
to  become  executive  vicepresident  sales  staff  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
of  the  South  Carolina  Farm  Bu-  Newspapers  Association.  Mr.  He- 
reau  Federation.  bert  was  formerly  an  account  ex- 

*  ♦  *  ecutive  with  McConnell  Eastman 

E.  Roy  Smith,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American,  has  become 
publisher  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.) 

Daily  News,  succeeding  Ralph 
JuiLLARD,  who  will  represent  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  part¬ 
ners  who  recently  purchased  three 
papers  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 

Mr.  Smith  is  only  25  years  of 
age. 


Don  Rosser,  recently  of  the 
Pierre  (S.  D.)  Capital  Journal 
staff,  has  joined  the  reportorial 
Charles  D.  Anderson  has  re-  staff  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Pierre  (S.  Daily  Journal. 

D.)  Capital  Journal  as  managing  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

editor  after  a  year’s  active  duty  Bob  Merritt,  formerly  of  the 
with  the  Navy,  including  nine  Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald, 
months  in  Korean  waters.  has  joined  the  copydesk  of  the 

*  *  *  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

Sam  (Chick)  Feldman,  who  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

covers  sports  for  the  Scranton  Dave  Koonce  of  the  Wilming- 

(Pa.)  Sunday  Scrantonian  and  the  ton  (N.  C.)  Star  has  accepted  a 

Scranton  Tribune,  morning  daily,  position  with  the  Washington  (D. 

and  who  is  celebrating  his  30th  C.)  Star. 

year  as  a  sports  writer,  will  be  ♦  ♦  • 

given  a  testimonial  dinner  Nov.  Carl  Fritsch,  formerly  a  va- 

27.  cation-time  reporter  for  Holly- 

♦  *  *  wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News,  is 

Harvey  Hudson,  Associated  new  city  editor  for  Los  Angeles 

Press  correspondent,  sailed  from  City  News  Service. 

New  York  for  Europe  on  the  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

French  liner  Liberte  Nov.  2.  W.  E.  Harrington  has  joined 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  sports  staff  of  the  Asheville 

M.  Frank  Sweeney,  recently  a  (N.  C.)  Citizen.  He  previously 

reporter  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  worked  on  the  sports  staffs  of  the 
Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier  and 
Pierre  (S.  D.)  Daily  Capital  as  a  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times. 
reporter.  *  •  * 

*  •  *  Miss  Joan  Merrick  has  been 

Thomas  R.  Jones,  who  writes  appointed  society  editor  of  the 

a  series  of  editorial  features  en-  Daily  Calumet,  Chicago.  A  grad- 
titled  “Off  the  Record”  for  the  uate  in  journalism  from  Munde- 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press  lein  college,  Chicago,  she  formerly 
and  who  is  the  dean  of  Savannah  was  with  the  public  relations  staff 
newsmen,  celebrated  his  75th  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Club, 
birthday  Nov.  I.  He  became  a  ♦  ♦  * 

newspaper  reporter  at  the  age  of  Dale  Johnson,  staff  artist  for 
20,  when  he  joined  the  Atlanta  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
(Ga.)  Journal.  and  News,  has  resigned  to  move 

♦  ♦  *  to  San  Francisco  to  enter  the  free 

C.  Robert  Abbott,  telegraph  lance  field.  Mrs.  Gail  Danforth 

editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  replaces  him  in  the  newspaper’s 
American,  has  been  promoted  to  (Continued  on  next  page) 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


for  the  very  best 
interpretation  of  com 
plex  world  problems. 


Mtrquis  Childs 
5  columns  <  week 


Fred  Othman 
6  columns  a  week 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 
6  columns  «  week 


Robert  Ruark 
#  5  columns  a  week 


Keeton  Arnett  has  been 
named  general  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Allen  B.  Du  Mont 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Clifton,  N.  J., 
it  was  announced  by  Dr.  Allen 
B.  Du  Mont,  president.  Mr. 
Arnett  recently  resigned  as 
senior  vicepresident  of  the  Fred 
Eldean  Organization,  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith 

5  columns  a  week 


Ttrire  The  Punch  for  Half  the  Spare 

DOUBLE-TAKE 

By  BOB  BARNES 

I -col.  Panel  With  ^etc  Twist 


Thomas  L.  Stokes 
5  columns  a  week 


Stan  Goodwin,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Galt 
(Ont.)  Canada  Evening  Reporter, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Vine- 
land  (N.  J.)  Times-Journal. 
a  *  « 

Art  Scobey,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.) 
Examiner-Enterprise,  has  joined 
the  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal-Capital  as  classified  advertising 
manager. 


Ilrrr’ft  a  Nparekaver  that  liaii  thr  action  and  movement  of  a  mmir 
Htrip  yet  It  takes  only  about  half  the  space  of  a  conventional  2-col. 
panel.  And  It’s  brlmminE  with  wit.  Compact  and  novel  enouah  to 
consider  for  Pace  One.  Just  startinK  In  such  papers  as  The  Washlncton 
Star,  New  York  World-Teleieram  and  Sun.  CTevcland  Press.  Detroit  News, 
and  many  others.  Phone  or  wire  for  samples. 
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engraving  copy  department  and 
Mrs.  Iris  Pearson  has  joined  the 
classified  advertising  department. 

♦  *  * 

Miss  Martha  Sullivan  is  the 
newest  addition  to  the  repiortorial 
staff  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Even¬ 
ing  Press. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Griswold  has 
resigned  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press. 

*  « 

Art  Brooks,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  joined  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

♦  *  * 

William  Henry,  former  Yale 
University  student,  has  become 
general  news  reporter  for  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican. 

*  *  Jit 

Ivan  Innerest,  former  San 


Fernando*  Valley  reporter  for  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News, 
is  working  on  a  Master's  degree 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles. 

* 

Bernice  Jenkins,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
News  for  the  last  three  years,  has 
resigned  there  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  world  news  desk  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Po.st. 

♦  * 

Ralph  L.  Howland  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press's  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  will  head  the  new  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  capital  bureau  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  Mr. 
Howland  joined  the  AP  in  1937 
and  served  in  the  Raleigh  and 
Charlotte  bureaus  before  going  to 
Washington.  He  previously  had 
worked  for  the  Henderson  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Dispatch,  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Morning  Herald,  Scotland  Neck 
(N.  C.)  Commonwealth,  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C. )  News- Argus  and 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

*  *  * 

Pete  Rahn  has  transferred 
from  the  financial  desk  to  the  ra- 


USAFR.  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  some  months  ago.  His 
brother,  William,  is  a  member  of 
the  Times  advertising  staff. 

♦  *  * 

Lt.-Commander  Arm  and  G. 
Manson,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier  Express  editorial 
department,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer  of  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  (Fla.)  Air  Station. 

♦  ♦  * 

PvT.  Ralph  Bennington,  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  has 
been  named  sports  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  Frankfort.  Germany, 
military  post  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Fain  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  editorial  department  is 
on  military  leave  and  is  stationed 
in  Denver.  Colo. 

*  *  « 

Capt.  Thomas  V.  O'Grady. 
normally  city  court  reporter  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

News,  now  on  leave,  has  been 
graduated  in  the  first  class  of  its 
kind  in  psychological  warfare  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 


Stephen  P.  Coha,  a  former 
staff  writer  for  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  joined  Newey 
&  Conway,  Chicago  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel. 

*  ♦  * 

Carl  E.  Albracht.  formerly  a 
writer  and  editor  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Pittsburgh,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Newark.  N.  J.,  and 
once  telegraph  editor  for  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  of  which  his 
brother,  Paul,  is  general  manager, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Westinghouse  Lamp  and 
Electronic  Tube  Division's  west¬ 
ern  publicity  department  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  H.  Mader,  who  has 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin  and  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  who  taught  journalism 
at  Marquette  University  and  the 
Universities  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  and  who  headed 
the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  latter  school,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Reserve  Mining  Co., 
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dio  news  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  G lobe-Democrat. 

*  ♦  * 

George  Jackson,  former  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

» 

Sherman  Beinhorn,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  afternoon  daily. 

Cf  O  0 

Mitchell  Betters,  formerly 
bowling  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  named 
production  manager  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WTHT,  broadcasting  division 
of  that  Gannett  afternoon  daily. 

In  Military  Service 

M.'Sgt.  Lewis  N.  McAfee, 
formerly  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times  and  the  Holdens- 
ville  (Okla.)  Daily  News  and  who 
was  chief  information  specialist  of 
the  I  Corps  headquarters  in  Ko¬ 
rea  until  his  recent  transfer  to  the 
U.  S.,  has  been  recommended  in 
Korea  for  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  meritorious  service. 

non 

S./Sgt.  John  P.  McPartlin, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Bemidji 
(Minn.)  Northland  Times,  has 
been  given  a  public  informtion 
assignment  with  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  in  the  Pacific. 

*  *  * 

Sgt.  John  J.  Murray,  formerly 
of  the  Manistee  (Mich.)  News 
.  staff,  has  been  assigned  to  public 
'  information  work  with  the  Air 
'  Force  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

ifi  ^ 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  H.  Callahan, 
former  staff  photographer,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  now  in 
Germany,  doing  personnel  work 
for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  Col. 
Callahan,  a  member  of  the 


Maj.  George  Rosenberg,  on 
leave  of  absence  as  editorial  writer 
for  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Far 
East  Command  of  the  U.  S.  .\ir 
Force  in  Tokyo. 

0  0  0 

Maj.  Maston  Jacks  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Tucson  as  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  Davis-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base.  Before  World 

War  II  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  and 
later  was  associated  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Sunset 
Magazine. 

0  0  0 

Capt.  Thomas  E.  J.  Keena, 

formerly  on  staff  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  is  now  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  public  information  officer 
of  the  43rd  Infantry  Division. 

♦  * 

Hurley  Badders  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  News  sports  staff  has 
volunteered  for  a  Naval  Reserve 
unit  and  will  report  for  active 
duty  Jan.  8. 

*  4  4 

Glen  Rossiter  has  left  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  for  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Force  at  Lack- 
land  Air  Force  Base.  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Crosby,  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Evening  Times  photogra¬ 
pher,  last  week  was  the  first  Bev¬ 
erly  draftee  to  be  sworn  into  the 
U.  S.  Marines. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Richard  G.  Morris,  formerly 
promotion  production  manager 
for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Lohmeyer-Adleman,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  firnv  as  production  mana- 
.ger. 


Cleveland,  O. 

0  0  0 

Harry  Gianaris,  news  director 
for  Radio  Station  WTMA. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  Robert  E. 
Bradham  Advertising  of  the  same 
city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  study  committee  of  the 
South  Carolina  Associated  Press 
Broadcaster’s  Association. 

0  0  0 

William  F.  Umbehauer,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  Brun.swick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News,  has  become 
New  York  manager  for  the  Siebel 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Brewers  Digest  and 

the  Bakers  Digest. 

o  o  o 

Charles  E.  McGee,  a  former 
New  York  Times  sports  writer 
and  public  relations  manager  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways  At¬ 
lantic  Division,  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  Mel  Adams  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York  public 

relations  firm. 

0  0  0 

James  G.  Fuller,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  and  former 
staffer  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News  and  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations  for  Bell  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.’s  new  Helicopter  Di¬ 
vision  at  Fort  Worth. 

0  0  0 

Robert  McGregor  has  resigned 
as  photographer  and  rural  feature 
writer  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  to  join  the  adver- 
'  tising  and  public  relations  depart- 
ment  of  Aeroquip,  Inc. 

Wedding  Bells 

Hilda  Nachman,  of  Western 
[  Electric  Co.  advertising  staff, 
■  daughter  of  Lewis  N.  Nachman, 

-  veteran  Chicago  newspaper  ex- 

-  ecutive,  to  Jerry  McDonnough, 
Oct.  14. 
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t4TELEGRAN  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  Pu&^shut- 

MOLONEY.  REGAN  I  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Doran  Accepts 
Executive  Post 
At  Harrisburg 

James  R.  Doran,  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
since  Dec.  1,  1945,  will  become 
editorial  assistant  to  the  publisher 


There’s  A 

$146,132,000 

Appetite  In 
WORCESTER! 


Doran 


Learned 


of  the  Newhouse  newspapers  in  j 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  on  Dec.  1.  | 

The  anouncement  was  made  by  ; 
E.  F.  Russell,  publisher  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  Evening  News 
and  Sunday  Patriot-News.  Mr. 
Doran  will  be  chief  news  executive 
of  all  three. 

Mr.  Doran  will  be  succeeded  at 
the  Union-Star  by  A.  M.  Learned, 
who  is  resigning  from  the  post  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  according  to  the 
announcement  by  Paul  L.  Gross, 
Union-Star  publisher. 

Prior  to  his  association  with  the 
Union-Star,  Mr.  Doran  was  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun.  Earlier  he  was  news  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  for  nine  years.  He 
had  worked  previously  on  papers 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Ohio. 

Both  Mr.  Doran  and  Mr. 
Learned  have  been  active  in  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  in  the  AP  man¬ 
aging  editors’  group,  and  both  are 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Learned  is  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oneonta  (N. 
Y.)  .Star  and  was  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
theater. 


Worcester's  food  market  keeps  right  on  growing: 
Worcester  is  now  the  29th  food  market  in  the  nation.  On 
the  basis  of  Sales  Management's  Market  Rankings,  't  is  the 
5th  among  cities  of  100,000  to  250,000  population.  The 
average  Worcester  market  family  spends  $943  a  year  on 
food  alone,  29%  more  than  the  national  family  average. 
Put  YOUR  product  on  Worcester's  shopping  list,  where 
food  expenditures  total  $146,132,000  annually. 

qrCESTER'S  wondrous 


1.  high  buying 
power 


Advertising  in  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  gives 
you  the  most  intensive,  complete  coverage  of  this  buy¬ 
conscious  market.  The  buying  of  91%  of  155,000  Worcester 
County  families  is  guided  by  the  pages  of  the  Telegram- 
Gazette.  Total  Telegram-Gazette  circulation  over  150,000, 
Sunday  Telegram  over  100,000. 

Do  you  have  your  copy  of  "Worcester  Now  29th  Food  Market  in 
the  Nation",  the  most  graphic  story  of  a  food  market  told  in  years? 


5  Executives  Join 
Penn  State  SDX 

State  College.  Pa.  —  Four 
Pennsylvania  publishers  and  one 
managing  editor  were  initiated 
Nov.  4  as  professional  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  College  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  initiates  were:  Edward  J. 

Lynett,  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
Times;  John  J.  Mead,  publisher  of 
the  Erie  Times;  Charles  E.  Pier¬ 
son,  managing  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  Harrison  H.  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Times  Leader  -  News;  and  Frank 
Walser,  publisher  of  the  Hazleton 
Plain  Speaker  and  Standard-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

The  Penn  State  chapter,  which 
has  been  active  on  the  campus 
since  1932,  has  more  than  400 
professional  members. 
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2.  intensive 
newspaper 
coverage 


Sources  of  above  data:  1951  Sales  Management  Survey  af  Buying  Rawer, 
and  Sales  Management  "Market  Rankings  By  Population  Groups", 
November  10,  1951. 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Subscriptions  Taxable 
In  the  Year  Received 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  DECISION  of  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States  made  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  relation  to  income 
designated  by  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  in  Michigan,  as  “Paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  subscriptions,”  presents  a 
problem  in  newspaper  bookkeep¬ 
ing  methods. 

At  the  close  of  1917,  Booth 
Newspapers  set  up  an  account 
that  appeared  on  their  balance 
sheet  as,  “Paid  in  advance  sub¬ 
scriptions.”  The  account,  in  the 
amount  of  $48,657,  represented 
advance  payments  by  subscribers 
for  subscriptioas  for  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  payment  under  an 
agreement  that  these  payments 
would  be  refunded  if  requested  by 
subscribers  before  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  payment  was  made. 
The  amount  in  such  account  has 
run  as  high  as  $157,268. 

Accounts  Not  Segregated 

On  its  tax  return  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  company  in  comput¬ 
ing  its  gross  receipts  deducted  the 
amounts  it  received  during  the 
year  and  carried  on  its  books  as 
advance  subscriptions.  The  pay¬ 
ments,  however,  were  not  segre¬ 
gated  nor  placed  in  any  special 
account  but  carried  as  general 
cash  receipts. 

The  controversy  covering  1942, 
1943  and  1944  arose  when  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  refused  to  allow  these  amounts 
as  a  deduction  and  held  them  tax¬ 
able  the  year  of  their  receipt  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  liability  of  the 
publishers  for  their  refund  to  sub¬ 
scribers  should  requests  be  made. 

In  the  action  brought  by  the 
publishers  against  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  a 
refund,  the  Tax  Court  in  holding 
such  subscriptions  taxable  as  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  in  which  they 
were  received,  said; 


“The  amounts  paid  by  subscrib¬ 
ers  were  obviously  income  in 
some  year  and  were  received  by 
the  Booth  Newspapers  without  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  their  year.  The 
company  was  not  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  subscriptions  to  seg¬ 
regate  the  ntonies  paid  by  the 
subscribers  or  to  devote  them  to 
any  particular  use.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  claim  of  right 
theory  requires  that  the  advance 
subscription  payments  be  treated 
as  income  in  the  year  of  receipt.” 

The  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  on  which  this  deci¬ 
sion  was  based  is,  in  part,  “The 
amount  of  all  items  of  gross  in¬ 
come  shall  be  included  in  the 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  received  by  the  tax¬ 
payer.  *  *  *” 

The  difficulty  in  this  and  similar 
instances  when  income  is  coupled 
with  a  liability  for  its  possble  re¬ 
fund  or  repayment  during  some 
year  subsequent  to  the  one  in 
with  a  liability  for  its  possible  re- 
has  apparently  vexed  the  federal 
courts,  is  whether  such  payments 
are  income  upon  their  receipt  by 
the  taxpayer  or  become  income 
when  this  contingent  liability  for 
their  refund  has  ended. 

It  is  in  relation  to  this  contro¬ 
versial  point  that  reference  was 
made  by  the  Tax  Court  to  the 
“claim  of  right  theory.”  Of  in¬ 
come  received  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said  in  a  decision  rendered 
20  years  ago  on  an  opinion  of 
Justice  Brandeis, 

“If  a  taxpayer  receives  earnings 
under  a  claim  of  right  and  without 
restrictions  as  to  its  disposition, 
he  has  received  income  which  he 
is  required  to  return  even  though 
it  may  still  be  claimed  that  he  is 
not  entitled  to  retain  the  money 


and  even  though  he  may  still  be 
adjudged  liable  to  restore  its 
equivalent.” 

The  situation  of  taxpayers  in 
the  position  of  Booth  Newspapers 
is  made  still  more  inequitabe  by 
the  denial  by  the  courts  of  the 
right  of  the  taxpayer  to  recover  a 
tax  thus  paid  on  monies  received 
under  such  circumstances  which 
the  taxpayer  is  later  forced  to  re¬ 
fund,  thus  compelling  him  to  pay 
a  tax  on  income  not  received. 

In  1950  this  claim  of  right 
theory  was  the  subject  of  criticism 
by  the  Federal  District  Court. 

In  this  instance  the  taxpayer 
had  received  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  of  $21,924  from  his  em¬ 
ployer  in  1944.  This  payment  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  litigation  that 
ended  two  years  later  when  the 
taxpayer  was  compelled  to  refund 
$10,857  to  the  employer. 

The  difference  in  the  tax  on  the 
income  he  returned  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
1944  and  the  tax  he  would  owe 
on  the  income  he  received  and 
retained  for  that  year  was 
$7,217.18. 

He  sued  to  recover  this  amount 
and  the  lower  court  awarded  him 
a  refund  of  this  difference.  That 
decision  was  appealed  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  in  March  of  this 
year  that  court  set  aside  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  court  awarding 
the  taxpayer  a  refund  of  so  much 
of  the  tax  he  had  paid  through  his 
inability  to  prophecy  correctly  the 
outcome  of  the  litigation  in  which 
the  payment  was  involved. 

“Income  taxes  must  be  paid  on 
income  received  or  accrued  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  accounting  period,” 
said  the  court.  “We  see  no  reason 
why  the  court  should  depart  from 
this  well  settled  interpretation 
merely  because  it  results  in  an 
advantage  or  disadvantage.” 

REFERENCES 

llooth  Newspapers,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner 

of  Internal  Revenue  17  T.C.  32 
26  U.  S.  C.  A.  42(a) 

North  .Xmerican  Oil  Co.  v.  Burnet,  286 
U.  S.  417 

Lewis  V.  I'nited  States,  91  F.S.  1017, 
rev’d.  340  U.  S.  590 
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Sunbeam  Sues  Macy 
For  Price  War  Loss 

The  Sunbeam  Corp.  of  Chicago, 
household  appliance  makers,  last 
week  filed  a  $6,000,000  treble 
damage  suit  in  Federal  Court 
against  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and 
four  Macy  officers  as  a  result  o1 
last  Spring’s  price  war. 

The  court  was  asked  to  enjoin 
Macy  from  engaging  in  unfair 
trade  practices  and  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  the  sale  of  Mixmas- 
ters.  The  complaint  said  that 
during  the  price  war  Macy  mo¬ 
nopolized  52.6%  of  the  New 
York  sales  of  Mixmasters  as 
against  3.3%  normally  handled. 

Sunbeam  also  complained  that 
Macy’s  advertising  that  “every¬ 
thing  in  its  store  cost  6%  less 
than  elsewhere,”  sold  at  lower 
than  wholesale  cost  “a  reputable 
and  known  article  of  merchandise 
which  someone  else  has  created 
at  great  cost  and  effort.” 


U.  N.  Can  Act 
On  Oatis  Case, 
Lawyers  Soy 

The  United  Nations  (^neral 
Assembly,  meeting  in  Paris,  has 
full  authority  to  launch  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  Czechoslovakia  s  jail¬ 
ing  of  William  N.  Oatis,  according 
to  a  study  issued  by  the  committee 
on  international  law  of  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Association. 

The  committee,  which  s«»red 
imprisonment  of  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent  as  “a  denial 
of  legal  process”  and  “a  violation 
of  freedom  of  information,”  called 
on  the  U.  S.  Government  to  bring 
the  case  before  the  UN.  The 
report  said: 

Cite  Charter  Provisions 

“The  broad  power  of  discussion 
and  recommendation  held  by  the 
General  Assembly  (Articles  10,  11 
and  13),  specifically  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  and  generally  as 
to  any  matter  within  the  scope  of 
the  Charter,  give  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  ample  power  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  Oatis  case.  Such  is  the 
explosive  nature  of  the  issue  posed 
by  Czechoslovakian  treatment  of 
this  newspaper  correspondent  that 
the  General  Assembly’s  powers  of 
recommendation  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  are  also  involved. 
[Article  11  (2)].” 

The  report  also  commented  that 
the  “willingnesL.  to  use  the  power 
of  inquiry  might  have  a  deterrent 
effect  on  future  Communist  action 
and  serve  to  improve  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Oatis  during  his  imprison¬ 
ment  as  well  as  focusing  world 
newspaper  coverage  on  the  details 
of  ‘trials  by  confession’  in  the  So¬ 
viet  sphere.” 

At  the  United  Nations,  there 
was  speculation  that  the  Oatis  case 
may  be  introduced  by  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  during  discussion  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council’s 
report  on  the  proposed  treaty  on 
freedom  of  information. 

In  Prague,  Communist  Premier 
Antonin  Zapotocky  implied  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  re¬ 
lease  for  the  newsman.  He  ac¬ 
cused  the  United  States  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  deny  small  nations 
such  as  Czechoslovakia  “the  right 
to  punish  on  their  territory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  laws,  crimi¬ 
nals  and  spies  convicted  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  organizing  criminal 
acts  against  the  republic.” 

Home  Town  Backs  Oatis 

A  petition  by  more  than  12,000 
residents  of  Marion,  Ind.,  appro¬ 
priately  inscribed  on  a  continuous 
roll  of  newsprint,  asking  more 
vigorous  federal  action  to  bring 
about  release  of  the  reporter,  was 
delivered  at  the  White  House  re¬ 
cently.  Marion  is  Mr.  Oatis’  na¬ 
tive  city. 

The  Marion  Chronicle,  where 
the  imprisoned  correspondent  first 
worked,  supplied  the  paper,  and 
the  signing  took  place  in  a  booth 
set  up  in  the  town’s  public  square. 


LAKE  COUNTY:  ILLINOIS 

ic  Population  180,70u 
4tli  Largest  in  Illinois 
if  Food  Sales  $42,103,000 
3rd  Largest  in  Illinois. 

Retail  Sales  $167,000,000 
3rd  Largest  in  State. 
Covered  only  by 


Slip  NeU)$-Sua 

WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 

lU  KKE.  Kl  ITKKS  A  M  AHON  EV.  National  K.  |)r.  M  > 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

not  only  is  scenkolly  beautiful  but  can  boast  of  an  average 
normal  temperature  of  40.9  degrees  during  the  winter 
months,  it's  a  grand  place  to  visit.  The  Union  Pacific  route 
traverses  the  beautiful  Columbia  River  Gorge  for  200 
miles  before  entering  Portland. 


SUN  VALLEY,  IDAHO 

is  the  ideal  vacation  land  for  winter  sports  enthusiasts. 
ArK>ther  exciting  season  opens  Dec.  21.  Skiing,  skating  . . . 
and  swimming  in  outdoor  warm  water  pools  are  featured 
activities.  Evenings  are  gay  with  musk  artd  dancing.  Thb 
famous  resort  is  owned  and  operated  by  Union  Pacific 


CALIFORNIA 

with  its  sun-warmed  climate,  in¬ 
viting  beaches,  and  so  many 
other  attractions  is  the  mecca  for 
thousands  of  winter  vacationists. 

•  ■  • 

If  time  permits  you  can  include 
all  three  .  .  .  Sun  Valley,  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California  .  .  . 
on  one  glorious  "circle"  trip. 

What  a  wonderful  vocation  that  ^  \ 
would  be! 


Wherever  you  go  and  whenever  you  go,  you’ll  wont 
to  travel  in  comfort. ..to  rest  os  you  ride.  The  finest 
of  accommodations,  service  and  dining-car  meals 
ore  yours  on  the  smart  Streamliners  from  Chicago: 
"CITY  OF  PORTLAND" . . .  "CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES” . . .  "CITY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO"  and,  from  St.  Louis,  the  "CITY  OF 
ST.  LOUIS."  Also,  from  Chicago,  the  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED 
...SAN  FRANCISCO  OVERLAND  and  GOLD  COAST. 

All  these  trains  provide  Pullman  and  Coach 
accommodations.  Ask  your  ticket  or  travel  agent 
to  route  you  by  Union  Pacific  through  the  West. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
Room  470 
Omaha  2,  Neb. 

I  am  interested  in  a  rail  trip  to  the  region,  or  regions, 
checked  below.  Please  send  free  booklet. 

□  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Q  SUN  VAUEY  0  CALIFORNIA 


If  tfudont  ttofo  ogo_ 


.ond  spRCiol  mot«riol  will  bo  $of>t. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Liters  $250,000  Lab 
Is  Photog*s  Dreamland 

By  Jcanes  L  Collings 


These  were  men  on  the  top  Frank  swept  his  pencil  along  the 
limb;  photo  supervisors,  photo  blueprint,  indicating  an  adjacent 
columnists,  picture  editors,  au-  room,  a  business  office  (12x24). 
thors  on  press  photography,  and  This,  he  said,  was  space  for  sales* 
the  highest  grade  of  press  and  men, 

magazine  photographers.  They  Beside  the  salesmen’s  hangout  is 
thought  it  was  quite  a  piece  of  Frank’s  office  (10x7),  the  outer 
property  and  said  as  much  to  portion  of  which  is  12  x  23.  Frank 
Frank  Scherschel,  assistant  picture  shares  headquarters  with  William 
j  ,  ,  .  Sumits,  an  ex-Life  photographer 

and  color  expert,  who  manages  the 
lab  while  Frank’s  away.  Part  of 
It  was  a  trip  section  consists  of  a  closed-in 
•  •  $50,000  air-conditioning  unit. 

“And  now,”  Frank  said,  “we 
come  to  the  printers’  lounge 
(12x14)  where  the  guys  —  and 
gals,  too,  for  that  matter — can  eat 
their  lunch  and  take  15-minute 


Print  finishing  room 


editor  and  director  of  the  lab. 

The  Grand  Tour 
A  few  days  later,  Frank  gave 
us  a  detailed  tour.  It  was  a  trip 
through  a  photographer’s  dream¬ 
land.  Everything  was  here  but  pic¬ 
tures  made  by  pressing  a  button. 

“Of  course,”  Frank  explained, 

“our  needs  are  different  from  those 

of  a  newspaper.  We  have  a  qual-  ...„ 

ity  production  lab,  whereas  the  ^st  periods.  It’ll  have  a  radio  and  _ _ _ , 

newspaper  has  more  individual  ^  television  set.”  j  ^  I 

treatment  of  pictures  by  the  pho-  Then  came  the  production  room  h  -*  . 

tographer.  But  there  are  many  (10x50).  All  the  lab  production  - 1  . .  ,..i - Ji 

things  here  that  I’m  sure  news  is  controlled  here,  and  the  last  two 

cameramen  will  be  interested  in.  years’  negatives  are  kept  handy  in  L3I,  layout 

“At  any  rate,  we  have  32  em-  usual  file  cabinets.  - 

ployes,  counting  myself.  There  are  Raised  Floor  “is  L-shaped,  too.  It  is  13  x  17  and 

15  printers,  2  color  technicians,  2  The  developing  room  area  (13  x  contains  a  Consolidated  copy 
supervisors,  6  office  helpers,  4  in  18)  is  L-shaped  and  has  a  30-inch  camera.  Actually,  it  is  an  engrav- 

the  finishing  area  and  3  girls  in  raised  floor  to  allow  for  the  seven  ing  camera  which  has  been  con- 

office.  5-foot-deep  tanks,  four  of  which  verted  to  a  photographic  copying 

The  whole  area  is  7,764  square  are  for  developing  and  the  fifth  for  camera.  Then  there  is  a  dryer  for 

feet,^  and  this  is  the  way  it’s  laid  water  rinse.  There  are  also  one  aerial  film.” 

out.’’  He  picked  up  the  floor  plan  hypo  tank  and  one  huge  wash  tank  The  copy  developing  room 
on  his  desk  and  pointed  out  the  projects  through  the  wall  (6x7)  was  next  on  the  tour.  Here 

rooms.  „  into  the  drying  room.  Films  travel  you’ll  find  a  five-foot  sink  and  a 

on  a  trolley  into  this  room.  The  loading  and  unloading  table.  This 
®  photographers  room  ^  which  has  spe-  spot  is  for  the  developing  of  4x5 

(24  x  28).  There  are  15  large-  dal  developers.  The  area  consists  and  8  x  1 0  negatives, 
sized  lockers  and  alfiye-foot  square  ^  drying  room  (AVz  x  18)  and  a  “And  over  there,”  Frank  said, 
loading  room,  as  well  as  a  viewing  developing  room  (7  x  18).  “is  a  small  alcove  (4  x  5)  which 

box  for  transparencies,  telephones,  .-rhe  copy  room,”  Frank  said,  has  a  fixed  focus  copy  camera 
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Camera  Shots 
Show  Roughing 
Of  Grid  Star 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  heated 
controversy  over  football  star 
Johnny  Bright's  broken  jaw  is 
largely  the  result  of  effective  work 
by  two  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  cameramen.  Bright,  Drake 
University's  Negro  halfback,  was 
hurt  early  in  the  game  with  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  Saturday,  Oct.  20. 

Charges  have  been  made  that 
Guard  Willbanks  Smith  of  the 
Aggies  was  guilty  of  deliberate 
attempts  to  “get”  Bright.  Whether 
the  attempts  were  intentional  or 
not.  the  pictures  show  that  Smith’s 
actions  were  illegal.  Both  Smith 
and  his  coach  have  admitted  as 
much. 

Photogs  Get  Action 

Photographers  Don  Ultang  and 
John  Robinson  of  the  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  staff  flew  to  Stillwater,  Okla., 
to  cover  the  game.  Ultang  oper¬ 
ated  one  camera  with  a  17-inch 
focal  length  lense,  which  records 
photographic  close-ups  of  the  en¬ 
tire  playing  area  on  4  by  5  inch 
frames  of  film.  Called  the  How¬ 
itzer  for  promotion  purposes,  this 
camera  was  built  to  specifications 
furnished  by  the  Sunday  Register 
photographic  department. 

Robinson  operated  the  so-called 
Machine  Gun,  a  standard  type 
movie  camera  with  a  specially 
built  shutter,  which  speeds  up  the 
exposure  time  from  the  normal 
1  50  to  1 /400th  of  a  second. 
Both  cameras  were  built  for  foot¬ 
ball  coverage  and  are  rarely  used 
for  other  jobs. 

On  the  first  play  of  the  game 
Ultang  caught  a  picture  of  the 
entire  playing  area  showing  Smith, 
feet  off  the  ground,  pushing  his 
forearm  and  elbow  into  Bright's 
face.  The  ball  carrier  was  well  up 
the  field  and  yards  from  Bright, 
who  had  handed  off  the  ball. 

Picture  Shows  ‘Block’ 

In  the  meantime  Robinson 
caught  a  sequence  of  several  dozen 
frames  showing  Smith  rushing 
from  his  line  position  and  inflict¬ 
ing  the  illegal  “block”  on  Bright. 
Officials  and  players  (including 
Bright)  were  watching  the  progress 
of  the  ball  and  saw  nothing  of 
Smith’s  onrush  and  actions. 

A  subsequent  Howitzer  picture 
by  Ultang,  taken  nine  plays  later, 
shows  Smith  again  completing  the 
swing  of  his  arm  and  Bright,  head 
flung  back,  rocking  on  his  heels. 
Again  the  play  and  the  ball  were 
yards  away  and  up  the  field. 

The  Sunday  Register  devoted 
the  entire  front  page  of  the  sports 
section  to  seven  of  the  sequence 
shots  and  the  two  Howitzer  close- 
ups  of  the  plays. 

Publication  of  the  pictures 
stirred  public  interest  and  resent¬ 
ment  which  soon  had  its  national 
echoes.  The  matter  was  turned 
over  to  officials  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  conference. 


Fred  Jones  Appointed 

Chicago — Fred  R.  Jones  Asso¬ 
ciates  has  been  named  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  European  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  the 
mid-West.  Fred  R.  Jones,  head  of 
the  firm  of  the  same  name,  is  well 
known  in  export  and  export  ad¬ 
vertising  circles. 

• 

Takes  on  Science  Fair 

St.  Louis  —  The  fifth  annual 
Greater  St.  Louis  Science  Fair 
will  be  spon^ored  next  April  14- 
18  by  the  Post  Dispatch.  The 
fair  was  sponsored  in  previous 
years  by  the  Star-Times  which  was 
bought  by  the  P-D. 

■ 

Kyodo  in  New  York 

Kyodo  News  Service  of  Japan 
has  opened  its  first  postwar  over¬ 
seas  news  bureau  in  the  .Associated 
Press  Building,  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  Ichiro  Iwatate  is  chief 
correspondent. 


Election  Law 
Change  Sought 
After  Expose 

St.  Louis  —  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  expose  of  alleged  regis¬ 
tration  fraud  in  this  city  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  amend  Missouri  election  laws. 
The  bill,  signed  by  37  state  legisla¬ 
tors,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
after  an  attempt  by  St.  Louis  elec¬ 
tion  officials  to  block  further 
Globe-Democrat  investigation. 

The  Globe  series  was  based  on 
a  sworn  statement  that  registra¬ 
tion  affidavits  of  about  150 
“scratched”  voters  were  restored 
to  the  poll  books  by  two  election 
clerks  who  worked  during  their 
lunch  hour  when  the  election  of¬ 
fice  was  usually  deserted.  Resto¬ 
ration  of  the  affidavits  would  per¬ 
mit  “repeaters”  to  cast  ballots 
under  the  names  of  voters  who 


had  died  or  moved  away. 

However,  the  Globe  was  re¬ 
fused  permission  to  inspect  the 
poll  books  further  to  see  how 
widespread  the  “padding”  might 
be.  Election  officials  claimed 
Missouri  law  forbade  “public”  in¬ 
spection  of  the  poll  books,  an  in¬ 
terpretation  sharply  disputed  by 
an  attorney  who  helped  frame  the 
law. 

The  investigation  also  revealed 
that  no  record  was  made  by  elec¬ 
tion  clerks  when  a  name  was  le¬ 
gitimately  restored  to  the  books — 
paving  the  way  for  undetected 
fraudulent  restoration.  The  local 
election  officials  pledged  to  correct 
this. 

■ 

Readers  Sound  Oii 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Readers’ 
letters  took  over  two  pages  in  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  30.  The  paper  has 
been  running  a  page  of  letters  each 
Tuesday  since  Jan.  16. 
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PROMOTION 


No  People  Like  People 
Who  Read  Newspapers 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

We’ve  been  laying  back,  think- 
thing  that  surely  someone  wiser 
and  with  a  louder  voice  in  the 
industry  would  by  now  have  come 
up  with  a  resounding  answer  to 
NBC  Radio’s  current  trade  paper 
siren  song  that  “people  sell  better 
than  paper.” 

There  are  some  who  say,  of 
course,  that  the  best  way  to  handle 
competitive  slurs  like  this  is 
simply  to  ignore  them.  But  we 
have  fallen  for  a  lot  of  this  cur¬ 
rent  semantics  stuff,  and  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  big  lie  strategy 
in  the  psychology  of  propaganda, 
and  we  think  that  bad  and  un¬ 
sound  ideas,  and  sloppy  logic, 
ought  to  be  hit  in  the  head  as  soon 
as  they  show  themselves.  Other¬ 
wise  they  pop  up  in  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  places  and  give  you 
trouble. 

Sloppy  Logic 

“People  sell  better  than  paper” 
is,  obviously,  the  way  it  is  used, 
a  bad  and  unsound  idea,  and 
sloppy  logic.  Radio  hasn’t  got 
people  selling.  It  has  voices.  An  1 
the  newspaper  advertiser  isn’t  sell¬ 
ing  with  paf^r.  He’s  selling  with 
ideas,  with  pictures,  with  dreams — 
all  evoked  by  the  words  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  he  puts  in  his  ad.  The 
radio  advertiser,  employing  a 
voice,  can  only  hope  to  achieve 
the  same  result  in  the  prospect’s 
mind — an  idea,  a  picture,  a  dream, 
a  desire,  an  urge. 

It’s  pretty  late  in  the  game  to 
try  to  give  the  whole  radio  versus 
newspaper  argument  here.  Both 
media  are  good.  Each  has  certain 
limitations.  But  the  “people  sell 
better  than  paper”  boloney  hits 
newspapers  where  they  are  strong¬ 
est.  If  only  newspapers  would 
realize  it,  and  do  something  about 
it. 

What  are  newspapers  but  the 
greatest  record  in  the  world  of 


what  people  are  doing?  Every 
promotion  man  who  has  ever  tried 
to  sell  the  drama  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  knows  this  one.  People 
come  into  the  world — through  a 
classified  birth  announcement. 
From  that  moment  until  they  pass 
out  of  the  world  —  through  a 
classified  death  notice — their  every 
important  step  in  the  world  is 
noted  in  the  local  newspaper. 

No  People  Like  Our  People 

Now  this  isn’t  just  people  in  the 
abstract  we’re  talking  about.  This 
is  people  in  the  hot,  sweaty  flesh, 
people  you  and  I  know  and  talk 
to  every  day,  our  friends,  our 
neighbors,  the  guys  and  the  gals 
we  work  and  play  with.  Except 
for  audience  participation  shows, 
radio  doesn’t  have  people  like 
this.  It  has  disc  jockeys  and  sing¬ 
ers,  comics  and  commentators — 
disembodied  voices  that  are  no¬ 
thing  to  you  or  me  or  anyone  else 
except  just  that,  a  voice  with  a 
name  to  it. 

True,  the  people  we  read  about 
in  the  paper  aren’t  trying  to  sell 
us.  But  because  we  want  to  read 
about  them  we  buy  the  paper 
every  day  and  read  it.  And  we 
read  the  ads  as  well.  We  read  the 
ads  so  well,  in  fact,  that  adver¬ 
tisers,  after  25  years  of  radio,  still 
spend  more  dollars  in  newspapers 
than  anywhere  else. 

Newspapers  deal  with  real  peo¬ 
ple.  Radio  has  to  manufacture 
people.  It  has  to  build  its  people 
up  so  that  we  recognize  them  and 
accept  them  as  voices  that  seek 
to  entertain  or  inform  us.  Then 
radio  has  to  sock  us  over  the  head 
with  the  idea  that  if  we  like  this 
comic  or  this  commentator,  we 
had  better  support  his  sponsor  so 
his  sponsor  can  keep  on  support¬ 
ing  his  talent. 

Brother,  the  whole  idea  smacks 
of  phoniness.  People  don’t  sell. 
Paper  doesn’t  sell.  Ideas  sell.  And 


Nai^L  Airlines  Finds  Newspapers 
Sure  Approach  to  New  Customers 

Miami — “Of  course,  newspapers  are  ideal  for  quick  and 
regular  contact  with  folks  who  have  a  trip  in  mind.  That 
is  why  we  spent  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars  in  newspapers  last  year,”  states 
Charles  F.  Sharp,  National  Airlines’  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 


“And,”  continues  Mr.  Sharp,  “in  devel¬ 
oping  a  coordinated  sales  and  advertising 
program,  I  find  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
Sharp  magazine  one  of  my  best  sources  of  ideas 
and  information.  That’s  why  I  am  a  regular  reader.” 

(.Advertisement) 


Tall  Promotion: 
An  Apple  for 
The  Retailer 

Des  Moines — ^Two  six-foot  col¬ 
lege  co-eds,  wearing  men’s  full 
dress  suits  with  white  ties  and 
tails,  delivered  apples  to  more  than 
200  Des  Moines  retail  businessmen 
recently. 

The  apple  gifts  were  a  promo¬ 
tion  for  increasing  retail  adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  The  plan, 
originated  by  Bert  Stolpe,  director 
of  promotion  and  public  relations, 
alerted  retailers  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  12,000  teachers  who  at¬ 
tend  a  state  convention  here  each 
Fall. 

The  girls  were  obtained  from 
the  drama  department  of  Drake 
University  in  Des  Moines.  They 
walked  into  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  office,  handed  him  an  ap¬ 
ple,  and  said:  “It’s  customary  to 
give  an  apple  to  the  teacher  .  .  . 
don’t  forget  the  state  convention 
for  12,000  in  Des  Moines,  Nov.  1, 

2  and  3  .  .  .  it’s  a  full  dress  occa¬ 
sion  for  your  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

On  each  apple  was  a  paper  leaf 
imprinted  with  a  nverchandising 
message  from  Eugene  McGuire, 
manager  of  the  newspapers’  local 
retail  advertising  department. 

Mr.  McGuire  said  the  promo¬ 
tion  proved  far  more  effective  than 
broadside  mailings  in  previous 
years.  He  received  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  phone  calls  throughout  the 
day  as  store  advertising  men  re¬ 
ceived  their  apples. 

“Many  mailings  get  shuffled  in¬ 
to  the  wastebasket,”  said  one  ad¬ 
vertiser,  “but  it’s  rather  difficult 
to  shuffle  a  huge  red  apple  and  a 
six-foot  blonde  out  of  your  mind, 
let  alone  into  the  wastebasket.” 

■ 

Grid  Contest  Dratvs 
45,000  Entries 

New  Orleans — A  response  of 
more  than  45,000  entries  a  week 
to  the  /tem-Holsum  Bread  football 
contest  was  reported  in  a  two-color 
promotional  letter.  First  prize  in 
the  football  contest  each  week 
is  $100,  second  $30,  and  third  $20. 

The  contest  of  Oct.  27  proved 
the  closest  so  far,  with  25  entrants 
picking  18  of  20  games  correctly. 
The  winner  was  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  score  of  the  Baylor- 
Texas  A.  and  M.  game.  He  predict¬ 
ed  a  21-20  game.  It  ended  in  a 
21-21  tie. 

■ 

A  Date  for  1952 

Jasper,  Ala.  —  The  weekly 
Mountain  Eagle  is  sending  invita¬ 
tions  to  all  Walker  County  resi¬ 
dents  who  will  be  80  years  old 
or  more  by  October,  1952,  to  be 
guests  at  its  80th  anniversary 
party.  Although  burned  out  three 
times,  the  Eagle  has  never  missed 
an  issue. 
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if  you  can  put  your  idea  over  via 
radio,  or  via  print,  or  via  tele¬ 
vision — you’ll  sell. 

But  this  whole  business  does 
give  us  an  idea,  too.  Papers  ought 
to  promote  their  people  more. 
We  don’t  mean  the  people  in  the 
news,  naturally,  but  the  talent 
that  produces  the  newspapers.  The 
papers  can  well  take  a  cue  from 
radio  in  building  up  their  talent. 
Too  much  newspaper  promotion 
of  people  is  of  syndicated  talent, 
too  little  of  your  own  home  talent. 
Too  many  of  newspaperdom’s  peo¬ 
ple  are  known  only  by  their  by¬ 
lines.  Promotion  ought  to  build 
up  the  by-lines,  put  flesh  and 
blood  on  them,  make  them  come 
alive. 

How  They  Read  Them 

Metropolitan  Group  is  out 
with  two  fascinating  studies.  One 
compares  readership  of  ads  in  na¬ 
tional  mass  magazines  with  the 
same  ads  in  Metro  newspaper 
magazines.  If  you  have  ever 
delved  into  Starch  reports  your¬ 
self,  you’ll  know  the  answer  be¬ 
fore  we  tell  you.  The  other  shows 
the  best-read  comics  campaigns. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times’ 
new  promotion  manager,  Basil  P. 
Caummisar,  had  a  localized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau’s  promotion 
ad  (on  basketball  scandals)  in 
Monday’s  paper,  following  Satur¬ 
day’s  news  break. 

Cy  Dingman  of  the  Troy  (N. 
Y.)  Record  runs  a  big  ad  in  his 
paper  showing  a  local  railroad 
executive  reading  the  Record, 
along  with  dozens  of  other  news¬ 
papers.  This  exec  has  to  read  all 
papers  along  the  line,  naturally, 
to  keep  up  with  the  news  along 
the  line. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
makes  a  real  contribution  to  citi¬ 
zen  enlightenment  with  a  booklet 
reprinting  a  series  from  the  paper 
on  “Basic  Political  Theories,  what 
they  are,  what  they  mean,  how 
they  affect  the  average  citizen.” 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette  out  with  two  fine  book¬ 
lets.  One  is  “Deadline  Data,” 
which  gives  clubwomen  the  do’s 
and  don’ts  of  club  reporting  for 
the  papers.  The  other  is  a  hand¬ 
some  and  well  illustrated  souvenir 
booklet  given  to  plant  visitors.  It 
tells  the  whole  story  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  how  they  serve  readers. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  handing 
its  carrier  boys  a  brisk  and  breezy 
booklet  explaining  to  them  just 
how  they  are  in  business  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  banker  or  the 
grocer  or  the  garage  owner  when 
they  carry  a  Tribune  route. 


Now  3  Times  a  Week 

Rockingham,  N.  C. — ^The  Rich¬ 
mond  County  Journal,  changed 
from  weekly  to  semi-weekly  in 
1939,  has  stepped  up  to  thrice- 
weekly — publishing  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  after- 
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Nobody  kicks  when  the  Armed 
Forces  get  first  call  on  defense 
materials  like  copper,  tin,  alumi¬ 
num,  zinc,  steel,  rubber.  You’re  for 
it.  So  are  we. 

Problem  is,  we’re  the  manufac¬ 
turing  unit  of  the  Bell  System  and 
must  also  use  these  scarce  materials 
in  making  equipment  needed  to 
keep  this  country’s  Bell  telephone 
network  going  and  growing. 

This  means  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g 
available  materials  far  more  than 
usual.  And,  we’re  doing  it  three 
ways  — by  salvage,  by  repair,  by 
substitution. 


1  SALVAGE  —  Melting  scrap  into  brass  ingots  at  Western  Electric’s  smelting  plant,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  Last  year  180  million  pounds  of  worn-out  Bell  telephone  equipment  from  all  over 
the  country  and  scrap  from  our  factories  were  shipped  by  Western  Electric  to  reclamation 
centers  to  be  salvaged.  SAVED  —  team  raw  materiala  for  re-ute. 


REPAIR  — Veteran  telephones  (over  3Vi 
million  of  them  in  the  past  12  months), 
switchboards,  booths  and  other  Bell  System 
equipment  are  fixed  up  at  Western  Electric 
repair  shops,  go  back  into  service,  and  work 
like  new.  SAVED  —  materialt  which  would 
otherwiie  be  needed  to  make  new  equipment. 


3  SUBSTITUTION  —  Stretching  war-scarce  materials  often  requires  substitution  of  other 
materials.  Here,  for  example.  Western  Electric  uses  plastic  instead  of  lead  to  cover  telephone 
cable.  Thousands  of  substitutions,  now  in  use  or  planned,  will  save  5,783,000  pounds  of  copper 
annually,  485,000  pounds  of  aluminum,  645,000  pounds  of  nickel,  2,882,000  pounds  of  natural 
and  synthetic  rubber,  plus  large  quantities  of  other  critical  materials. 


Intertype 
■oucn  n  Go 


Look  to  Progressive  Intertype 

Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  2  Chicago  5  San  Francisco  1 1  Los  Angeles  15  New  Orleans  10  Boston  10 


when  an  operator  touches  the  fingertip  controls 
of  an  Intertype  Mixer  line  composing  machine. 
For  these  “touch-and-go”  features  were  specially 
designed  to  speed  production,  save  waste  motion 
and . . .  make  typesetting  easier  and  better. 

( 1  )  What  does  it  take  to  mix  several  type  faces 
in  the  same  line? . . .  Simply  a  flip  of  the  finger 
on  the  feather-touch  Mixer  Shift. 

(2)  How  about  cranking  to  change  magazine 
positions? . . .  That’s  gone  for  good  on  Intertype 
Mixers  equipped  with  the  No-turn  Autoshift. 
Power  does  what  push  used  to  do  .  TEXT  IN  WAVERIEY 


(3)  Is  there  a  quick  way  to  quad  left,  right  or 
center? . . .  The  Intertype  Autospacer  does  the  job 
automatically^  even  justifies  full  lines  and  quads 
out  short  ones  with  the  same  quadder  setting. 

And  talking  about  touch . .  .  operators  call  the 
uniform,  effortless  “feel”  of  an  Intertype®  key¬ 
board  one  of  the  features  they  like  best.  To  set 
more  type ...  in  less  time . . .  may  we  suggest  you 


Equipment  Review  Section 


By  Joseph  W.  Drogonetti 

Publishers  are  advised  by  Don  jobs.  They  had  no  previous  ex- 

.  Johnson,  production  manager  perience. 

the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  not  Current  Seale  Is  $90 

^  There  again,  on  the  question 

'  ^  »  li  T  1  ^  costs,  Mr.  Johnson  could  have 

install  leie-  ,  s  advantage  of  the  GI  Bill  of 

Rights  to  train  the  men.  But  he 
•■Th^  ^  nlu;  ni-  avoided  that  red  tape  and  paid 

■  ■  i  /  :  the  newcomers  a  good  starting 

h  J,  the  Times  arf 

?  i  now  getting  $90  a  week. 

1  hohinH  ^he  Times  purchased  its  first 

le  Omes  in  the  Teletypesetter  equipment,  consist- 

ie  of  Teletvoe  *  '"g  of  two  perforators  and  one 

Sers  hlclTe  ,  ,  ‘h- 

ubiishers  have  •’«»'"“«"  y^^^s  ago 

een  generally  reluctant  to  try  ,  ^^.s  method  of  producing  news 
.mething  new  ’yP^  ^“cce'sful  and  three 

“1  know  that  some  plants  have  ^^e  operating  units  and  four  per- 
.stalled  Teletypesetters  because  ^orators  were  added  within  a  year, 
f  union  troublTbut  they  should  ^  J 
at  be  considered  in  that  respect  i'' 
nly.  Teletypesetters  have  a  pbce  L'notyPC'^ 

1  both  union  or  non-union  shops  more  than  25  years  old.  but  in  ex- 

)  get  more  production  and  put  condition. 

lit  a  better  newspaper.”  The  perforators  arc  manned  by 

Two  Systems  Used  girls-with  pay  up 

^  ,  .  /  .  ,  ,  to  $67.50  a  week — and  one  man. 

Declaring  that  he  does  not  keep  depending  on  the  space  available 
ny  detailed  check  on  the  cost  of  f^r  news.  The  Times  runs  at  lea^t 
eletypesetter  operations,  Mr.  ^  |q  columns  regardless  of  adver- 
ohnson  said  his  main  concern  jjsing  content.  News  columns  go 
'as  increased  production.  Neither  down.  In  a  56-page 

oes  he  use  them,  he  said,  to  pres-  recently,  it  carried  124  col- 

are  workers.  .  ,  Wmns  of  news  or  about  409^  of 

“We  do  not  check  on  individual  space 
iroduction  although  we  know.”  available  a 

e  said,  that  we  can  get  twice  as  [eletypesetter  circuit  out  of  Char- 
luch  production  through  tape  lojjg  c.  several  months  ago. 
fian  we  can  get  from  manual  pro-  Times  was  one  of  the  first 

action.  IQ  {[,g  service.  This  operates 

But  no  attempt  has  been  made  7  to  «  a.m.  and  the  tape 

a  eliminate  manual  operation,  supplies  15  to  20  galleys  of  usable 
he  Trenton  Times  uses  both  for  type.  The  tape  is  put  through  the 
more  balanced  composing  joom.  Linotypes  as  fast  as  it  arrives  and 
1  don  t  think  it  is  fair.  J>a>d  proofs  are  available  for  the  tele¬ 
dr.  Johnson,  to  measure  individ-  g,aph  editors, 
la!  production  of  Teletypesetter  “  i,  j  . 

operators.  Piece  work  was  abol-  Production  Starts  at  2  a.ni. 
shed  in  the  printing  industrv  Parly  in  September.  United 


Some  members  of  the  Teletypesetter  room  staff  at  work. 


Tape  from  U.P.  teletypesetter  circuit  production  and  corrections. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

New  Dek-A-Tube 
Used  with  Duplex 

In  its  new  30  x  50-foot  brick 
addition,  the  Frederick  (Md.) 
News  and  Post  have  two  presses. 
One  is  a  new  16-page  Goss  Dek- 
A-Tube;  the  other  is  the  16-page 
Duplex  standard  tubular  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  March  2. 
1922. 

The  older  press  was  torn  down, 
completely  overhauled  and  moved 
beside  the  new  press  so  that  when 
they’re  twinned  together,  they  can 
produce  20,000  copies  of  a  two- 
section  32-page  paper  in  an  hour. 

In  addition,  the  building  houses 
the  mailing  department  where  all 
of  the  papers  are  handled  for  dis¬ 
tribution  and  are  packaged,  wrap¬ 
ped  or  given  to  the  carriers.  The 


mailing  room  has  been  designed 
with  new  tables  and  given  a  proper 
arrangement  for  optimum  working 
conditions. 

A  new  carriers’  room  of  about 
10  feet  by  10  feet  has  been  planned 
in  the  new  section  near  the  presses. 
The  annex  to  the  News-Post  is 
about  13  feet  high  and  has  been 
constructed  so  that  another  floor 
may  be  added  in  the  future. 

The  building  has  three  glass- 
block  windows  of  about  six  by 
twelve  feet  each  on  the  eastern 
side  for  lighting,  in  addition  to 
numerous  other  windows  in  the 
building.  Gas  heaters  have  been 
installed  for  heating,  and  a  sprink¬ 
ler  system  aids  in  giving  the  best 
in  fire  protection. 

A  new-type  casting  furnace  with 
a  capacity  of  three  and  one-half 
tons  of  lead  has  also  been  installed. 
The  furnace  is  heated  by  nine 
electrical  elements,  each  of  which 
uses  5,000  watts,  giving  a  total  of 
45,000  watts  heating  capacity. 

Attached  to  the  furnace  is  a 


The  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  says: 

"Alko  Evenray  Mai  Dryer  has  Im¬ 
proved  our  reproduction.  Type  ap¬ 
pears  sharper  and  half  tones  cleaner" 

The  Star  and  Tribune  tested  the  Evenray  day  and  night 
for  weeks  to  prove  to  themselves  that  the  machine 
would  actually  produce  the  amazing  results  reported 
by  so  many  of  our  customers.  Newspapers  using  it 
report  final  shrinkages  up  to  IVs  inch  per  page  .  .  . 
speedier  and  more  viniform  drying.  Alico  uses  12  infra¬ 
red  heating  lamps  moimted  in  specially  designed  gold 
plated  reflectors  directing  heat  with  equal  intensity  to 
every  portion  of  both  sides  of  mot.  This  new  principle 
of  infra-red  drying  retains  the  depth  in  moulded  mot. 
Result?  Improved  reproduction,  sharper  type,  cleaner 
halftones.  Write  for  folder. 


GREATER  SPEED 
PRE-SHRINKAGE  WITH 
UNIFORM  DRYING 
BETTER  QUALITY 
ENTIRELY  AUTOMATIC 


Dimensions: 
30"  high 
3'  long 
3'  wide 


ALICO 


INC. 


vacuum  casting  box  for  casting  the  f 

cylindrical  plates  from  which  the  j0||  AflQvIO  IrQlllvA 

paper  is  printed.  The  casting  box  ® 

and  pump  are  the  latest  design.  |  y*.,,  De.SiJSeee. 

NCW  DUlldlllfl 

partment  is  a  new  Mergenthaler  * 

Linotype,  which  is  used  for  setting  The  two  daily  newspapers  in 
news  stories,  headlines  and  adver-  San  Angelo,  Tex.  occupied  their 
tising.  With  this  addition  the  News-  new  building  Oct.  14  after  76  tons 
Post  now  has  six  machines.  of  office  and  printing  equipment 

Another  of  the  latest  features  were  moved  from  the  former  site 
incorporated^  in  the  metal  furnace  a  block  away.  The  older  structure, 
is  a  tap  which  draws  metal  from  a  two-story  brick  building,  had 
the  bottom  of  the  heated  pot.  housed  the  morning  Standard- 
Previously,  the  metal  had  to  be  Times  and  Evening  Standard  since 
dipped  out  of  the  top  in  casting  Nov.  15,  1925. 
the  pigs  of  lead.  With  the  tap,  a  Both  papers  are  published  by 
handle  is  moved  which  releases  a  the  San  Angelo  Standard,  Inc., 
flow  of  metal  from  the  pot.  with  Houston  Harte  as  president 

and  publisher. 

Girl  Krnilfc  building  consists  of  a 

JiyilllCM  Ulll  JiUUIl  basement,  54-by-145  feet,  and 

Danpr  Marip  I  In  54-by-202«A  feet. 

JvC  rdpCI  nidQw  up  The  building  was  literally  erect- 

Blind  and  partly  blind  Girl  .around  a  new  64-page  Goss 

Scouts  of  the  Missouri  School  for  Universal  press.  The  press  h^  a 
the  Blind  recently  “saw”,  in  their  substructure  which  permits  feeding 
own  way,  how  the  St,  Louis  (Mo.)  paper  from  the  basement  into 
Globe-Democrat  was  published.  eight  printing  units  above. 
Highlight  of  their  tour  of  the  en-  Extra  pressroom  space  has  TCcn 
tire  building  came  when  the  10  provided  for  installation  of  eight 
scouts  reached  the  composing  M^ropolitan  units, 

room.  Here,  foreman  Harold  M.  press  was  installed  on  a 

(Sparky)  Dollus  told  about  page  ^parate  floating  foundation.  A  30- 
make-up  while  sensitive  fingers  foot-long,  glassed-in  observation 
“looked”  at  the  forms.  Those  same  platform  above  the  pressroom  per- 
inquisitive  fingers  were  busy  pick-  oiits  visitors  to  ^  the  press  in 
ing  up  vibrations  from  teletype  operation.  Weighing  120  tons  in 

machines  and  presses  to  better  un-  ^*1’  pr®**  ^as  two  color  decks 

derstand  the  guide’s  spoken  de-  Permitting  eight  pages  in  two  col- 
scriptions.  ors  and  black,  or  16  pages  in  one 

color  and  black. 

mailing  room,  24-by-lOO 

iniCnypC  DOOKICI  ^eet,  gets  the  printed  and  folded 

II  I  I  papers  via  a  100-foot  carrier.  A 

nClDS  TT5  UDBfdtOfS  ^ock,  6-by-135  feet,  opens  out  of 

I#  «  M  VI#  mailing  room  to  the  parking 

Intertype  Corp.  announces  a  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
new  12-page,  two-color  booklet  xhe  composing  room,  stereotype 


derstand  the  guide’s  spoken  de-  Permitting  eigni  pages  in  two  coi- 
scriptions.  o'"*  black,  or  16  pages  in  one 

color  and  black. 

mailing  room,  24-by-lOO 

iniCnypC  DOOKICI  ^eet,  gets  the  printed  and  folded 

II  I  I  papers  via  a  100-foot  carrier.  A 

nClDS  TT5  UDBfdtOfS  ^ock,  6-by-135  feet,  opens  out  of 

I#  V  V|«V  V  VI#  mailing  room  to  the  parking 

Intertype  Corp.  announces  a  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
new  12-page,  two-color  booklet  xhe  composing  room,  stereotype 

which  contains  drawings  of  Intei^  room,  engraving  room  and  ma- 
type  faces  available  on  Teletype-  chine  shop  are  in  the  basement, 
setter  unit-width  matrices.  together  with  storage  space  for  10 

It  also  includes  three  pages  of  cars  of  newsprint.  Air-conditioning 
helpful  hints  for  the  Teletypesetter  and  humidifying  equipment  pre- 
Perforator  Operator  written  by  vent  the  drying  out  of  newsprint 
.Intertype’s  expert  Frank  Foster,  and  minimize  web  breaks. 

This  section  gives  short  cuts  in  xhe  basement  is  dust-free  with 

tape  handling,  spacing,  use  of  key-  a  year-round  temperature  of  75 
tops  and  correct  transmission  pro-  degrees. 

cedures.  Aluminum  panels  applied  to  a 

The  booklet,  entitled  New  High  rigid  concrete  frame  make  up  the 
Speed  Intertype,  is  available  from  entire  face  of  the  building.  Steel 
Intertype  Corp.,  360  Furman  St.,  forms  the  back  side  of  the  panel- 
Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y.  jng.  which  has  the  same  insulating 

qualities  as  a  16-inch  brick  wall. 

flin.TimPC  FArAman  Departments  and  passageways, 

jUn  IIITlwl  rOlvIHQll  etc.,  on  the  main  floor  are  sepa- 

UnnAvnal  ku  ITU  rated  by  corrugated  plexiglass  par- 

nOnOlvU  Dy  IIU  tiUons  five  and  one-half  feet  high. 

Frank  E.  Cunnineham.  Chicaeo  building  is  lighted  by  con- 


Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y.  jng^  which  has  the  same  insulating 

qualities  as  a  16-inch  brick  wall. 

flin.TimAC  FArAman  Departments  and  passageways, 

jUn  IIITlwl  rOlvIHQll  etc.,  on  the  main  floor  are  sepa- 

UnnAvnal  ku  ITU  rated  by  corrugated  plexiglass  par- 

nOnOlvU  Dy  IIU  tiUons  five  and  one-half  feet  high. 

Frank  E.  Cunningham,  Chicago  .  building  is  lighted  by  con- 
Sun-Times  composing  room  super-  tinuous  rows  of  96-inch  slimline 
intendent,  was  recently  honored  fluorescent  lights  with  egg-crate 
for  his  45-year  membership  in  the  bottoms,  "^e  ceiling  of  the  ground 
International  Typographical  Union.  A^^r  >s  of  perforated  metal  pans 
Mr.  Cunningham  began  his  "''1^  acoustical  pads  at  the  back, 
career  as  an  apprentice  on  the  This  is  a  material  in  use  through- 
Rockford  (111.)  Morning  Star.  He  put  the  United  Nations  Building 
later  worked  on  the  old  New  York  New  York. 

World  before  joining  the  old  Chi-  The  architect,  Donald  Goss  of 
cago  Evening  Journal  as  compos-  San  Angelo,  designed  the  building 
ing  room  foreman  in  1924.  He  has  for  an  eight-story  tower,  54-by- 
been  composing  room  superintend-  145  feet.  The  building  was  cem¬ 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Times  and  Sun-  pleted  14  months  a^r  ground- 


WEST  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.  1  Times  for  more  than  30  years.  breaking. 
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like  an 
Ostrich! 


For  the  finest  in 
feathers,  see  the  Ostrich  •  •  • 
and  for  the  finest  in  plate- 
making  equipment  and  supplies,  w 


see  Chemco! 


You  can  safely  put  your  faith 


in  the  source  that  devotes 


itself  to  one  job. 


WRITE  ANY  CHEMCO  BRANCH  FOR  THE 
SPECIFIC  INFORMATION  YOU  WANTy  AND 
FOR  THE  SPECIALIZED  HELP  YOU  NEED 
IN  PLANNING. 


r[^i 


CHEMCO 

PHOTOPRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

GLEN  COVE,  NEW  YORK 
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BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


235  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  V. 
442  N.  Wells  Street,  Chicago  10,  III. 
1414  Dime  Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


NEW  ORLEANS  408  Comp  Street,  New  Orleans  12,  L(b 
BOSTON  218  Milk  Street,  Boston  9,  AAoss. 

ATLANTA  99  Cone  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta  3.  Go. 

DALLAS  2024  AAoin  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  CANADA: 

W.  E.  Booth  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  AAontreal,  Quebec 
WEST  COAST  AGENTS:  California  Ink  Company,  IrK.,  San  Francisco« 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle 


1 


Since  1814 
Huciten,  N.  Y. 
565  W  WASHINGTON  ST 
CHICAGO  6.  ILL. 


RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
ST  LOUIS  I.  MISSOURI 


4?0  LEXINGTON  AVE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  MECHANICAL  HANDLING  OF  MATERIALS 


Web-Fed  Offset 
Presses  Delivered 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


RIT  Laboratory 
Tests  Justowriler 


The  first  of  several  new  two- 
unit  perfecting  web-fed  offset 
presses  being  manufactured  by  the 
VVebendorfer  Division  of  American 
Type  Founders  has  been  shipped 
to  the  plant  of  the  Missouri 
Farmer,  an  agricultural  publica¬ 
tion  at  Columbia.  Mo. 

The  second  press  is  on  its  way 
to  Smith  and  Setron.  commercial 
printers  of  Cleveland.  Other  simi¬ 
lar  web-fed  perfectors  are  being 
built  for  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service.  Chicago,  and  Baptist 
Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

These  presses  have  a  cylinder 
circumference  of  22-54".  Web 
width  is  3.S".  They  will  print  two 
colors  on  both  sides  of  one  web 
or  one  color  on  two  sides  of  two 
webs  simultaneously.  The  press  is 
designed  to  deliver  either  eight- 
page  standard  newspaper  or  16- 
page  tabloid  signature  \\W  x 
I7'/2"  untrimmed,  32-page  maga¬ 
zines  signature  8%"  x  11%",  or 
.‘'-13/16"  X  17'/2"  untrimmed,  as 
well  as  flat  sheets  22% "  x  35". 

Running  speeds  up  to  12,000 
cylinder  revolutions  per  hour  make 
it  possible  to  print  more  than  6,- 
500,000  5%"  X  8"  pocket  magazine 
size  pages  in  a  single  eight-hour 
day  of  continuous  operation. 


Corp.  The  ATF-W’cbendorfer  two-unit  perfecting  web-fed  offset  publication 

The  Justow  riter  w  ill  set  for  the  P*"***  being  test  run  before  shipment  to  Missouri  Farmer,  Columbia,  Mo. 
RIT  Reporter,  official  Institute  typed  by  the  oper-  en-point  body  type  which  had  been 

publication,  which  is  printed  on  The  completed  tape  is  then  used  in  the  paper  for  many  years 

the  ATF  offset  press.  inserted  into  the  Reproducer  unit  was  replaced  by  eight-point  Co- 

Although  the  Justowriter  will  be  interprets  the  code  and  auto-  rona.  Letters  and  telephone 

primarily  used  for  producing  copy  matically  types  the  copy  in  justi-  calls,  all  commenting  favorably, 
for  Institute  publications  and  ex-  This  produces  clear,  cor-  flooded  the  office  by  the  thou- 

perimentation.  some  testing  is  rectly  spaced,  errorless  text  in  sands.  The  newspaper  also  un¬ 
planned  on  carbon  ribbons  and  re-  galley  or  continuous  roll  nounced  the  installation  of  two 

production  paper,  according  to  In-  form,  ready  for  offset  or  duplicat-  new  Comet  Linotypes, 
stitute  and  Commercial  Controls  reproduction.  Ifc 

officials.  The  Justowrite  Reproducer  pro-  yi  y  DlAC 

The  Justowriter  consists  of  two  copy  at  the  rate  of  more  Ifi  U,  nUIIIIIC  l/ICl 

companion  units,  a  Recorder  and  words  per  minute.  William  H.  Frohme.  73,  former 

a  Reproducer.  Each  is  basically  composing  room  foreman  of  the 

a  proportional  spacing,  electrically  ThpV  I  llfP  III  WheeliuR  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer, 

powered  machine  with  a  standard  IHvf  LIHC  lli  died  Oct.  28  in  the  Union  Printers' 

typewriter  keyboard.  The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  Home.  Colorado  Springs.  Early  in 

The  Recorder  automatically  per-  and  Observer  came  out  in  a  brand  his  career  he  was  a  printer  on  the 
forates  in  code  on  a  narrow  tape  new  dress  the  other  day.  The  sev-  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 


You  can  cut  handling  costs  on  newsprint  rolls  at  the  flip  of  a 
latch  with  a  G-W  Pneumatic  Lowering  Machine.  All  you  do  is 
feed-in  the  rolls,  any  size,  and  they  are  on  their  way  down  to  your 
presses  or  to  storage,  wherever  you  want  them. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  a  G-W  Tray  Elevator  or  Pneumatic  Low¬ 
ering  Machine  saves  you  money.  Besides  saving  labor,  it  elimi¬ 
nates  damage  to  the  rolls.  Hinged  loading  fingers  pick  them  up 
carefully,  lower  (or  lift)  them  individually  and  discharge  them 
gently,  by  gravity. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED  FOR  RAISING 
AS  WELL  AS  FOR  LOWERING  ROLLS 

And  if  you  want  to  eliminate  "man-handling”  altogether  in  your 
plant,  investigate  G-W’s  efficient  line  of  economical  Conveyors. 
You  can  get  a  low-cost  set-up  for  mechanical  handling  of  stereos, 
magazines,  bundles,  mail  sacks,  etc.,  throughout  any  part  of 
your  plant. 

Write  now  and  ask  for  a  G-W  Engineer  to  figure  with  you  on  a 
cost-saving  solution  to  your  elevating  and  conveying  problems. 


Fig.  1  —  Loading  Position 


fig.  2  —  Discharge  Position 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


SALfS  omcf:  SOI  RFTH  AVlNUf,  NIW  TOOK  17 


nAINRIlO.  MW  iftSIY 


Publishers  of  America’s  leading  metropolitan  and  smaller  city 
newspapers  enjoy  freedom  from  worry  when  they  install 
WOOD  pressroom  and  stereotype  equipment.  Their  experience 

over  the  years  proves 

FREEDOM  FROM  WORRY  >,at  they  have  the 

best  insiurance  against 

mechanical  breakdown  that  can  be  obtained. 


SOME 

PROMINENT 
NEWSPAPERS 
USING  WOOD 
PRESSROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


*  Boston  Ro«onl 


When  you  need  pressroom  or 
stereotype  equipment,  inves¬ 
tigate  the  economy,  depend¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of 
WOOD  newspaper  machinery. 
Every  user  will  say:  “//  It's 
Wood  It's  Good"! 


•  Providonco  Journal 
Company 

•  Hartford  Courant 

•  Nowsday— Long  Island 

•  Daytona  Booch 
Nows-Joumal 


•  •  Hilltop  Record 
(Columbus,  Ohio) 


•  Now  York  Times 

•  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

•  Cincinnati  Times-Star 

•  $t.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

•  Indianapolis  Star 

•  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

•  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


WOOD  presses,  reels,  automatic  autopasters,  pneumatically 
controlled  tensions  and  stereotype  equipment  are  designed  and 

built  to  produce  America’s 
bestlooking  newspapers  in  any 
size,  number  of  pages  and  rate 
of  speed  consistent  with  circu¬ 
lation  requirements.  AND, 
they  do  it  day-in,  day-out, 
affording  their  users  utmost 
“Freedom  From  Worry.” 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Cooling  System 
Conserves  Water 

An  acute  water  shortage  in  San 
Diego,  Calif,  has  resulted  in  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  of 
a  method  which  will  save  one  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  water  a  year. 

The  plant  has  two  casting  boxes 
for  casting  metal  plates  for  the 
press,  and  a  third  box  to  cast 
metal  “pigs”,  or  bars  for  line¬ 
casting  machines.  These  boxes  de¬ 
mand  up  to  80  gallons  of  water 
a  minute  for  cooling  purposes. 

Until  installation  of  a  system 
developed  by  Ken  Gregg,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  and  his  assistant, 
B.  G.  Burke,  this  water  was  drawn 
from  city  water  pipes,  circulated 


through  the  machines,  and  dis¬ 
carded  into  the  sewer. 

They  evolved  a  method  to  cir¬ 
culate  and  recirculate  water 
through  cooling  jackets  affixed  to 
the  casting  boxes.  The  water 
must  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  metal  from  650  degrees  to  250 
degrees  in  30  seconds. 

When  the  circulating  water  be¬ 
comes  too  hot,  it  is  automatically 
detoured  through  pipes,  and 
pumped  from  the  casting  boxes  in 
the  basement,  up  five  stories  to  a 
cooling  tank  on  the  roof.  Then  it 
is  returned  through  other  pipes 
and  again  fills  the  cooling  jackets. 

Designs  of  the  new  method  have 
been  provided  the  ANPA. 

Shields  Promoted 

Ed  Shields  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  foreman  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  News  composing 
room.  He  succeeds  Claud  West, 
who  has  returned  to  operating. 


Spellbound 

Jim  Jeffries,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  student  and  proofreader  for 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  was 
grumbling  loudly. 

Jeffries,  who  has  been  on  the 
Herald  proofdesk  for  about  15 
months,  signed  up  for  a  typog¬ 
raphy  course  in  the  UK  Journal¬ 
ism  Department. 

Then,  he  had  to  put  out  $1.15 
for  a  textbook  on  proofreading  re¬ 
quired  for  the  course. 


Heads  Nolan  (orp. 

Ralph  H.  Nolan,  for  several 
years  vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
was  elected  president  and  member 
of  board  of  directors  of  Nolan 
Corp.  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  on  Oct.  15. 
He  succeeds  his  brother,  Edward 
J.,  who  has  resigned  to  devote  his 
time  to  other  business  interests. 


Mediankal  Chief  of 
Suburhan  Papers  ' 

Philadelphia — Gerald  J.  Weis, 
Iowa  newspaper  executive,  has 
been  named  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Ardmore,  Pa.  * 
Mr.  Weis  assumed  his  new  duties  ’ 
Sept.  1  and  is  in  complete  charge 
of  production  departments  of  the 
plant,  publishing  the  Main  Line 
Times,  Upper  Darby  News  and 
Germantown  Courier,  ABC  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Philadelphia  suburban 
area. 

Mr.  Weis  has  been  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Cherokee 
(la.)  Daily  Times,  the  Newton  • 
(la.)  Daily  News,  and  until  this  j 
change  was  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph-Herald.  For  a  time  he 
was  also  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Paullina  (la.)  Times. 


Set  Superior-Figure  Combinutions 
on  the  Ludlow 


A  FEW  LUDLOW  SUPERIOR 
FIGURE  COMBINATIONS 

$uperior*figure  matrices,  with  or  with- 
ovt  underscore,  are  available  for  any 
^idfow  typeface  in  sets  of  26  matrices, 
consisting  of  two  each  for  figures,  dollar 
sign,  period  and  lowefcase  "c.'' 
or  as  sorts. 


Superior-figure  matrices  aligned  at  in« 
top  are  assembled  directly  in  the  line 
of  Ludlow  matrices,  from  which  is  cast 
a  single  one-piece  slug 


$1998 

48  ^oint  Tempo  Bold 
(as  illustrated  in  stkk) 


36  Point  Bodoni  Black  Italic 


*29“  to  *82” 

24  Point  Franklin  Gothic  Extra  Cond. 


and  $g75 

18  Point  Radiant  Heavy 


$345  or  $790 

14  Point  Karnak  Black 


With  the  use  of  superior-figure  matrices  on  the  Ludlow,  the 
composing  room  of  the  newspaper  is  equipped  to  produce 
price-figure  combinations  as  easily  and  rapidly  as  ordinary 
display  composition. 

The  arrangement  of  these  supplementary  matrices  in  Ludlow 
matrix  cases  corresponds  to  the  regular  figure  matrices,  and 
they  are  readily  accessible  to  place  directly  in  the  lines  being 
assembled.  The  laborious  "piecing"  of  single  characters,  or 
the  time-consuming  cutting  and  fitting  of  slugs  and  type  are 
therefore  entirely  avoided.  Ludlow  superior-figure  matrices 
are  made  to  align  at  the  top  with  the  particular  typeface  and 
pointsize  with  which  they  are  to  be  used.  As  both  figures  and 
superior  figures  are  cast  on  the  same  slug,  they  will  not  pull 
out  or  get  out  of  line,  or  become  transposed  in  handling. 
Superior-figure  matrices  also  are  provided  for  italic  and 
script  typefaces,  making  these  price  combinations  as  easy 
to  assemble  as  any  roman  letter. 

This  simple  method  of  handling  superior  figures  rapidly  and 
efficiently  is  typical  of  many  other  economies  afforded  by 
the  use  of  Ludlow  as  a  part  of  composing  room  production. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


G.E.  Booklet  Shows 
New  Press  (onirols 

A  new  four-page,  two-color  pub¬ 
lication  on  packaged  a-c  full-auto¬ 
matic  printing  press  drive  con¬ 
trollers  has  been  announced  as 
available  from  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Schenectady. 

Designated  as  GEA-5614,  the 
bulletin  describes  the  features  and 
application  of  the  new  equipment,  . 
which  was  designed  especially  for  ; 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  in  rat¬ 
ings  from  40  to  75  horsepower. 

The  booklet  shows  the  actual  • 
performance  record  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  press  on  which 
similar  equipment  is  installed. 

No  N.  Y.  (onferente 

New  York  State  Publishers  As-  ; 
sociation  has  dropped  the  idea  of  ; 
having  a  mechanical  conference  in  . 
1952.  Considerable  interest  was  j 
shown  in  response  to  a  question-  • 
naire  but  there  was  no  sufficient  | 
support  to  warrant  scheduling  »  < 
conference  and  asking  manufactur-  ‘ 
ers  and  suppliers  to  cooperate  in  j 
setting  up  exhibits. 


Gxactingr  executives  and  pro¬ 
duction  experts  find  that  effi¬ 
ciency  swinxs  upw.ird  at  lock¬ 
up  time.  Ditto  saved  time  and 
cost. 

A  perfect  mat.  a  perfect  piste 
are  no  marantees  If  the 
chase  is  faulty. 

ronsnit 


nmERunn  steel 

CHRSE  (0.  31  31  fOSTY  tIGHTS  tVlNU! 

LONG  ISltHO  cut  I  HtW 
f.f  sole  by  all  dtakrt 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Goss  Universal 
In  Abilene  Plant 

The  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News  has  recently  completed  a 
$400,000  expansion  program,  in¬ 
cluding  the  installation  of  a  new 
64-page  Goss  Universal  Press. 

Sart  of  the  new  press  marked 
the  end  of  eight  months  of  build¬ 
ing,  remodeling,  and  shifting  of 
equipment. 

The  new  Goss  press  replaces  a 
24-page  press  in  use  since  1940. 
Top  speed  is  40,000  copies  (32 
pages)  per  hour  on  straight  runs 
and  20,000  copies  per  hour  on 
collect  runs.  Two  color  decks  per¬ 
mit  the  printing  of  three  colors 
and  black. 

Mounted  on  a  steel  superstruc¬ 
ture  that  holds  16  rolls  of  paper, 
the  press  was  the  first  of  its  size 
so  constructed  and  prints  from 
eight  rolls  at  a  time.  The  other 
eight  are  held  in  readiness  on  the 
press  and  as  each  roll  is  depleted 
the  run  is  delayed  only  long 
enough  to  make  the  splice. 

Ink  is  piped  to  the  fountains 
from  a  3,700-gallon  tank.  A 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  takes  the 
papers  from  the  folder  to  the 
mailing  room. 

The  64-page  capacity  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  necessity  of  advance 
runs  and  stuffing  of  the  Sunday 
edition. 

Built  in  eight  units,  the  press 
is  54  feet  long  and  28  feet  high. 
It  is  housed  in  a  new  two-story 
brick  addition,  66  by  50  feet.  The 
new  addition  also  has  doubled  the 
composing  room  floor  space  to 
5,120  square  feet,  and  provides 
more  room  for  the  stereotyping 
and  mailing  departments,  and  stor¬ 
age  for  200  rolls  of  newsprint. 

Changing  from  tubular  plates 
to  the  semi-cylindrical  required 
the  installation  of  all  new  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment.  Included  are 
two  new  Kemp  furnaces  with  ca¬ 
pacities  of  10,000  and  4,500 
pounds  each,  and  a  new  Pony 
Autoplate. 

In  the  composing  room  new 


maple  flooring  now  covers  the  old 
concrete  floors  and  80  fluorescent 
light  fixtures  and  a  40-ton  air- 
conditioning  unit  have  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Ten  Linotypes,  with  five 
equipped  for  Teletypesetter  opera¬ 
tion,  are  in  use,  and  28  additional 
rub^r-tired  turtles  were  pur¬ 
chased. 

Although  the  Reporter-News 
operates  its  own  engraving  plant, 
a  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  also 
has  been  installed  for  late-break¬ 
ing  news  pictures. 

Bernard  Hanks,  late  owner  of 
the  Reporter-News,  mapped  the 
entire  expansion  program  for  the 
paper  before  he  died  in  December, 
1948.  Mrs.  Bernard  Hanks,  bis 
widow,  is  now  president  of  the 
company.  Howard  McMahon  is 
publisher. 

ShelbyvilleNews 
Switches  to  Tubular 

More  than  1,200  persons  visited 
the  remodeled  plant  of  the  Shelby- 
ville  (Ind.)  News  and  saw  the 
paper  printed  on  the  new  Goss 
Dek-A-Tube,  with  color  attach¬ 
ments.  The  Open  House  during 
Newspaper  Week  marked  the 
changeover  from  flatbed  to  stereo¬ 
type  production. 

Art  Gravure  Gets 
New  Plant  Manager 

J.  E.  Hazel  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  and  plant  manager  of 
the  Art  Gravure  Corp.  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  rotogravure  plant. 
Martin  J.  Waters  has  been  named 
plant  manager  of  Art  Gravure  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hazel. 

8-Pl.  Corona  Adopted 

Both  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Greenville  Piedmont 
were  given  a  new  look  CX:t.  10. 

The  new  use  of  8-point  Corona 
type  on  an  8-point  slug,  replacing 
7-point  Ionic  on  an  8-point  slug, 
has  drawn  praise  from  readers, 
local  optometrists  and  the  state 
president-elect  of  the  optometrists, 
and  newsmen. 


NEW  PLAIIT*M0DERNIZATI0N 
PRODUaiON  LAYOUTS 


A  FEW  OF  OUR 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


OVER  OUR  35  YEARS 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 

OUR  MOCMURI  ON  RIQUIST 


MORTON  1.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
too  WMt  Monroe  Building,  Chicago  3,  lllinoia 


When  you  put  your  good  money  into  metal,  be 
sure  you  get  a  good  run  for  it . . .  both  ways  — 
in  quality  and  quantity. 

Buy  Blatchford  . . .  made  to  make  good  impres¬ 
sions,  whether  you  print  a  few  repro  proofs  on 
coated  or  run  newsprint  by  the  mile. 

Blatchford  Metal  contains  the  stuff  of  which 
good  type,  slugs  and  plates  are  made— clean  lead, 
tin  and  antimony  —  alloyed  with  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  worth  of  metal-handling  know-how. 

In  the  composing  machine  or  the  plate-caster, 
Blatchford  melts  smoothly,  flows  freely,  molds 
true  to  the  mat  or  matrix. 

On  the  press,  Blatchford  has  the  guts  to  stand 
the  grind  of  long  runs,  to  turn  out  page  after 
page,  sheet  after  sheet,  of  clean,  crisp  printing. 

Blatchford  Metal  is  made  in  compositions  to 
precisely  fit  all  casting  machines  —  single  type, 
slug  or  plate. 

Buy  Blatchford  —  it  gives  you  good  runs  for 
your  money. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY -Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis;  New  Y ork:  E.  V/.  Blatchford  Co.;  New  England: 
National  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast:  Morris 
P.  Kirk  &  Son,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

Blatchford 

is  the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal . . . 
and  for  ^’Honeycomb"  base. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

N.  E.  Conierence 

continued  from  page  14 

“Reducing  the  column  widths 
has  been  tried  successfully  by  sev¬ 
eral  papers.  They  report  that 
most  of  the  difficulty  they  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  in  fitting  in  one  and 
two  column  national  ad  plates. 
Sometimes  these  can  be  trimmed 
closely  enough  to  fit  while  at 
other  times  they  get  them  in  by 
making  either  a  zinc  or  flat  cast 
for  the  newspaper  form. 

“Speaking  strictly  from  the 
stereotype  angle,  this  is  the  best 
way  to  make  further  reductions  in 
the  plate  size,  without  loss  of 
quality  in  printing.  Today  some 
papers  are  seriously  considering 
reducing  the  column  width  so 
that  they  may  return  to  mats  with 
less  shrinkage  to  attain  a  better 
quality  of  printing. 

“The  drawback  to  this  method 
is  the  loss  of  editorial  content  in 
the  paper.  Thus  for  every  49  col¬ 
umns  of  reading  matter  set  (not 
advertising  matter)  at  11.9  ems, 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  one  col¬ 
umn.  If  11.6  was  the  measure 
used,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  one 
column  for  every  24  columns  of 
reading  matter.” 

“Things  are  far  from  bright” 
warned  Howard  N.  King,  of  the 
Maple  Press,  York,  Pa.,  and  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  Intertype  Corp.  in 
an  address  before  100  composing 
room  men. 

“There  isn’t  a  publisher  in  the 
country  who  would  dare  build  a 
new  plant  today,”  Mr.  King  as¬ 
serted.  “However,  even  if  costs 
can’t  be  cut  they  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.” 

“We  need  a  rebirth  of  all-for- 
one-and-one-for-all  belief  among 
newspaper  workers.  This  would 
mean  that  the  workers  would  have 
all  their  benefits,  better  conditions 
and  at  the  same  time  there  would 
be  increased  production  that 
would  “make  machines  work 
harder.” 

Teletypesetter  Development 

Harry  Gage,  consultant  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  illus¬ 
trated  the  many  types  of  compos¬ 


ing  machines  available  for  cold 
type  operations. 

The  poor  appearance  of  obit¬ 
uaries,  stock  market  quotations 
and  classified  pages  as  a  result  of 
photographing  this  material  down 
to  approach  agate  line  size  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gage  as  one  of 
the  major  difficulties  resulting 
from  cold  type  methods. 

Mr.  Gage  explained  that  many 
papers  are  now  using  Teletype¬ 
setter  in  the  operation  of  outlying 
bureaus  and  remote  classified  of¬ 
fices.  In  these  cases,  the  material 
sent  by  the  operator  is  set  directly 
from  tape. 

Frank  J.  Phillips,  Sales  Engi¬ 
neer,  Teletypewriter  Corp.,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  development  of  TTS 
circuits  and  explained  the  unit 
system  of  matrices; 

“In  unit  system  fonts  each  mat¬ 
rix  is  cut  to  a  fixed  proportion  of 
tht  em  quad  of  the  set  width  of 
the  face. 

“In  other  words  an  8-set  face 
would  have  an  em  quad  8  points 
wide. 

“The  em  quad  when  divided 
into  18  equal  parts  establishes  the 
width  of  a  single  unit.  Multiples 
of  these  units-  become  the  widths 
of  each  individual  mat.  For  in¬ 
stance.  the  periods  and  commas 
are  6 '18,  nut  spaces  and  figures 
are  9/18  and  so  on. 

Unit  System 

“There  are  only  1 1  of  these 
width  classifications  for  a  font  of 
type  based  on  the  unit  system. 
The  standard  Teletypesetter  per¬ 
forator  counting  mechanism  was 
built  on  this  factor. 

“Since  these  mats  are  based  on 
a  unit  system,  any  number  of  type 
faces  in  the  same  set  width  can 
be  set  from  the  same  Teletype¬ 
setter  tape. 

“The  most  popular  faces  are 
those  with  a  lower  case  alphabet 
length  of  118.1  points,  since  this 
is  the  size  used  for  handling  press 
association  network  tape.  Many 
newspapers  which  are  now  buying 
Teletypesetter  for  local  use  only 
are  nevertheless  buying  118.1  faces 
with  the  thought  that  they  may 
want  to  join  a  network  later  on. 
Also,  it  is  a  most  efficient  type 
face  from  a  justification  stand¬ 
point. 

“Another  thing — if  feature  syn- 


WILLIAM  GINSBERG 
ASSOCIATES 

(Nonsuiting.  Engineers 

Newspaper  Plants:  331  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


SOME  OF  OUR  JOBS: 

X.  Y.  World-TrleKram  &  Sun 
The  OreKon  Journal 
The  Oreconian 
Wilkeo  Barre  Record  & 

Timea  Leader 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Pittsburgh  Poet  Gazette 
Beaumont  Knterprlse  &  Journal 
Ft.  Worth  Star-TeleKTam 
El  Paso  Times  &  Herald  Post 


>liami  Herald 
(Teveland  Press 
Dallas  News 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
Lome  Island  Pms 
tT.  Worth  Press 
Harrisbure  Patriot  &  Nens 
Worcester  Tdezram  &  Gazette 
New  Britain  Herald 
Lancaster  Neaspapers 
Indianapolis  Times 


Purse  Collected 
For  Frank  Britton 

Members  of  the  New  England 
Mechanical  Conference  collected 
over  S800  at  their  13th  annual 
meeting  this  week  as  a  gift  to  the 
seriously  ill  publisher  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Enterprise,  Frank  Britton. 

Mr.  Britton  was  praised  by  Her¬ 
bert  T.  Stanger  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  as  the  spark-plug 
among  founders  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference. 

dicates  should  some  day  make 
their  material  available  to  their 
subscribers  in  the  form  of  per¬ 
forated  tape,  this,  too,  will  no 
doubt  be  in  the  118.1  point  size, 
since  the  precedent  has  now  been 
pretty  well  set  by  the  press  net¬ 
works. 

“There's  no  need  to  worry 
about  too  much  uniformity  as 
there  are  17  of  these-  type  faces 
available  today. 

Basic  Standards 

“Now  with  all  the  publicity  that 
has  been  given  to  the  various  press 
association  networks  that  have 
been  starting  up  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  maybe  we  ought  to  go  into 
that  subject  for  a  bit.  First  your 
present  5  unit  code  printers  will 
be  replaced  with  6  unit  code 
printers  which  will  type  copy  in 
caps  and  lower  case.  Second — a 
reperforator  which  duplicates  the 
tape  sent  from  the  transmitting 
point  can  be  furnished  to  newspa¬ 
pers  equipped  with  Teletypesetter. 
Thusly  you  can  receive  printer 
copy  as  well  as  justified  lines  in 
the  form  of  tape  for  immediate 
typesetting. 

“Obviously  there  are  certain  ba¬ 
sic  standards  which  must  be  adop¬ 
ted  by  all  the  papers  on  such  a 
network  if  they  are  all  to  be  able 
to  use  the  same  tape.  What  are 
these  standards? 

“1.  They  must  use  unit  font 
matrices  cut  on  a  lower  case  al¬ 
phabet  length  of  118.1  points. 

“2.  They  must  use  the  so-called 
‘Teletypesetter’  space  bands,  which 
have  a  wider  justification  range. 
These  are  put  out  by  both  Lino¬ 
type  and  Intertype. 

“3.  The  keyboard  layout  must 
be  our  standard  fractional  layout. 


TELETYPESETTER 


SERVICE  and  SUPPLIES 
RECONDITIONING 

Is  Our  Specialty 

The  same  expert  craftsmanship  that 
has  been  employed  in  our  TELETYPE 
service  shop  is  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ever  expanding  group  of 
TELETYPESETTER  users. 

your  inquiries  are  invited. 


TELEMECHANICS 


“4.  The  column  width  must  be 
12  picas. 

“5.  If  Teletypesetter  users  have 
purchased  their  equipment  some 
time  ago,  they  must  install  the 
add-th  in-space  feature,  with  upper 
rail  and  lower  rail  on  separate 
keytops  on  the  Perforator.  These 
two  items,  however,  became  stan¬ 
dard  on  later  equipment.” 

More  Brilliant  Colors 

Nearly  four  hours  were  devoted 
to  problems  of  photoengravers. 
The  discussion,  based  upon  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  in  advance  and 
from  the  floor,  was  concerned 
with  the  relative  merits  and  speed 
of  Chemco  equipment  and  film 
and  conventional  commercial  en¬ 
graving  galley  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  pressroom  clinic  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  description  of  the  Day- 
co  color  separators  and  fountain 
dividers  and  to  floor  discussion  of  j 
the  problem  of  roller  swelling  that  ^ 
necessitates  regrinding  the  roller.  ’ 

John  P.  Mather.  New  England  i 
manager,  G.  H.  Morrill  Co..  Sun  | 
Chemical  Corp.,  spoke  to  the  ] 
tubular  clinic  and  described  ink 
characteristics.  On  the  subject  of 
color,  be  said: 

“During  the  past  few  years, 
newspapers  have  proclaimed  a 
need  for  the  strongest  possible 
colors  obtainable.  Today,  not  only 
are  such  colors  available,  but  they 
have  been  and  are  being  used  with 
great  success.  Not  only  are  the 
publishers  highly  pleased,  but  even 
more  important,  so  are  their  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  addition  to  an  un¬ 
usual  brilliancy  of  color,  there  is 
an  absolute  minimum  of  strike¬ 
through  and  offset.  While  these 
inks  do  cost  more  per  pound,  the 
increased  mileage  obtainable  with 
them  usually  more  than  offsets 
this  cost. 

“If  you  are  not  already  running 
R.O.P.  Color,  you  may  reasonably 
expect  that  you  soon  will  be,  and 
should  prepare  yourself  toward 
that  end.  R.O.P.  Color  work  done 
on  tubular  presses  here  in  New 
England  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  we’ve  seen  from  any  kind 
of  newspaper  press.  In  fact  one 
tubular  press  in  New  England  has 
even  run  R.O.P.  4-Color  process 
ads,  and  quite  successfully.” 

About  80%  said  they  use  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  rollers  on  tubular 
presses. 

Mehigan  Elected 

Officers  of  the  Association  were 
elected  at  a  Sunday  night  banquet 
and  annual  meeting. 

Howard  J.  Mehigan,  stereotype 
superintendant  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  W.  Noonan,  press¬ 
room  superintendent  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin, 

Vicepresident,  and  Walter  C. 
Crighton,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  of  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day  was  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Howard  E.  Simons  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American-Re¬ 
publican,  retiring  president,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Research  Booklet 
On  Magnesium  Etch 

The  issuance  of  three  more  2  a.m.  and  two  more  at  7:30  for 
booklets  on  etching  was  approved  a  full  eight  hours  every  day. 
by  director  of  Photo-Engravers  The  Linotypes  are  operated  at 
Research,  Inc.,  recently.  They  will  seven  lines  a  minute  and  are  lo- 
cover  the  ferric  chloride  etching  cated  three  paces  from  the  door 
of  copper,  the  electrolytic  etching  to  the  perforator  room.  A  sepa- 
of  copper,  and  the  etching  of  mag-  rate  bank  is  located  back  of  the 
nesium.  machines  and  this  is  just  seven 

They  will  be  made  available  to  paces  from  the  dump.  The  per- 
both  members  and  non-members  of  forator  operators  work  off  the  copy 
the  Photo-Engravers  Research,  Inc.  hook  along  with  manual-operated 
A  program  of  research  on  pho-  machines.  The  copy  desk  is  located 
toengraving  mounting  materials  convenient  to  the  perforator  room. 

.  “  -  -  .  jQj^nson  pointed  out  that, 

despite  the  spe^  of  production 
on  telegraph  news  by  Teletypeset¬ 
ter,  no  attempt  is  made  to  over¬ 
emphasize  wire  copy  over  local 
news. 

Publishers  of  other  papers 
throughout  the  country  send  their 
sons  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  to  learn 
tricks  of  the  trade.  A  native  of 
Buffalo,  he  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  there  but  later 
switched  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  newspapers.  He  has  been  with 
the  Trenton  Times  for  18  years. 

The  Times  has  a  circulation  of 
around  61,000. 


EQUIFMBNT  REVIEW 


continued  from  page  49 


per  ^  general  composing  room  |jj 

between 

man,  for  the  last  29  years.  Pre-  ^ 
viously  he  had  been  associated 
with  the  Brockville  (Ont.)  Times 

and  then  with  the  Tarry  town  (N.  Diario  de  Hoy  of  San  Salvador,  El 
Y.)  Daily  News,  first  as  a  printer,  Salvador,  has  moved  into  this  mod- 
then  as  composing  room  foreman,  ern  building,  which  houses  a  Goss 
Frank  X.  Dowd,  Sr.,  assistant  Unitubular  press  capable  of  print- 
foreman  at  the  Herald  Statesman,  '"R  40,000  copies  an  hour, 
moves  up  to  foreman,  and  Frank 

loreta"””'  Wallet  83^611  DIcs 

Walter  W.  Barrett,  68,  former 

Harlr  DaAIII  IntlallAll  president  of  Chicago  Typographi- 
uam  KUUm  injlalieu  cal  union  and  salesman  for  18 

The  Centerville  (la.)  Daily  years  with  the  Intertype  Corp., 
lowegian  &  Citizen  has  installed  until  his  retirement  in  1948,  died 
a  dark  room  and  Fairchild  Scan-  in  Chicago.  Oct.  27.  He  also  was 
A-Graver  equipment  and  has  em-  a  former  vicepresident  of  the  In¬ 


fer  the  coming  year,  and  the  or- 
pnization  will  also  continue 
its  work  on  zinc  and  copper 
etching. 


ployed  a  photographer. 


ternational  Typographical  Union.  tour. 


FEATURING: 

Pre-Shrink  attachment 
Hinged  instrument  panel 
Thermostatic  Heat  Control 
one-piece  heavy  perforated 
steel  cover. 


Bearer  arms  hold  weight 
of  cover  off  mat  and  forms 
an  oven  for  pre-shrink. 


Can  also  be  used  os  scorcher 
with  bearer  arms  out  of 
position. 


OPTIONAL 
Scorching  Timer 
Pre-Shrink  Timer 
Open  front — two  shelves 
Closed,  front  (illustrated) 


Floor  space  31“  x  28" 
Height — cover  closed  33" 
Height— cover  open  58" 
Shipping  weight  250  lbs. 
Rating — 11  amps,  on  220 


were 

iquet 


Showing  beorer  arms  in  position  under  cover  for  pre-shrink 


Model  "FC"  without  timer  . . 
Model  "FS"  with  one  timer  .  . 
Model  ”FSP"  with  two  timers 


Prices  l.o.b.  Lynniield.  Mass. 


P.  O.  Box  421, 
Lynnfield.  Mass. 
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Coverage  of  A-Bomb 
Was  Challenge  to  Press 

By  Bill  Becker 

Associated  Press  Writer 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — A  corps  of  Iowa  picnic  in  Long  Beach.  Vir- 
more  than  50  reporters  and  pho-  tually  all  of  the  photographers — 
tographers  made  sure  that  the  which  included  a  dozen  press  cam- 
recent  atomic  experiments  at  eramen  and  as  many  TV  and 
Yucca  Flat  were  perhaps  the  most  newsreel  lensmen  —  were  some- 
thoroughly  covered  of  all  Ameri-  where  on  “radioactive  hill”  (as 
ca’s  nuclear  tests  to  date.  the  corps  called  it),  roughly  50 


ca’s  nuclear  tests  to  date.  the  corps  called  it),  roughly  50 

Despite  stringent  security  re-  airline  miles  from  the  AEC  test 
strictions  laid  down  by  the  Atomic  site. 

Energy  Commission  and  the  Army,  And,  reporters,  including  this 
the  press,  radio,  television  and  one,  found  the  peak  gave  an  un¬ 


line  miles  from  the  AEC  test  HANDOUT  HEADQUARTERS— AEC  Information  Officer  Richard 
g  H.  Elliott  (second  from  left)  tells  the  news  to  Gene  Sherman,  Los 

And,  reporters,  including  this  Angeles  Times;  Gladwin  Hill,  New  York  Times;  and  Bill  Becker,  AP. 


newsrppl  rfnrc^p’nfativps  wnrlpd  ^  ^  .  '  photog  Mike  Smith  and  his  as-  natural,  democratic  boy  that  I  pre- 

Z  --•.Be..yPri.=ha,d.  The  la.,. r  dieted  he'd  be.”  ,  /  ' 

than  three  tneek,  to  keep  the  pub-  „i,hin’  the  'test  arek,  whfch  the  “>  .  They  first  met  in  August,  1941. 

i.v  oki-aouf  enf  tv,,.  loftouf  .imsrmim,,  ,  n-n „  ,  ,  .  j  •  to  Doot.  10  Sao  Juao,  P.  K.,  wPco  Philip 


lie  abreast  of  the  latest  develop-  aEC  closed  to  newsmen.  Gladwin 
ments  in  the  atomic  field  Hill.  New  York  Times,  was 


to  boot.  in  San  Juan.  P.  R.,  when  Philip 

ments  in  the  atomic  field  Hill  New  York  Times  was  Three  cold  hours  later,  after  was  a  19-year^ld  cadet  in  the 

Most  of  the  newsmen  agreed  dubbed  “chief  polar  bear  ”  He  viewing  some  of  the  most  varied  British  Navy  Miss  Davis  and  two 

that,  for  all  of  the  red  tape  and  was  on  the  hill  for  every  blast  or  compact  cloud  formations  ever  "tHcv  inS  p'hmn 

government  gobbledygook,  it  was  fizzle  except  one.  mortal  man,  the  observers  tioning  there.  They  invited  Philip 

one  of  the  outstanding  assign-  yhe  aEC  had  an  information  hiked  down  the  pike  to  learn  from  and  three  other  cadets  to  cock- 


compact  cloud  formations  ever  other  Cleveland  girls  were  vaca- 
seen  by  mortal  man,  the  observers  tioning  there.  They  invited  Philip 


one  of  the  outstanding  assign-  jhe  AEC  had  an  information 
ments  in  their  careers.  It  meant  staff  of  10  men,  most  of  whom, 
getting  out  on  an  8,000-foot  newsmen  agreed,  ran  masterful  in¬ 
mountain  peak  at  4  a.m.  and  terference.  However,  Richard  H. 
freezing  in  snow  and  60-mile  Elliott,  of  Los  Alamos,  and  Ed- 


their  car  radios  what  they  already  dinner. 


had  guessed — the  test  had  been 
called  off. 

All  was  not  frustration,  how- 


ireezing  in  snow  and  60-mile  Elliott,  of  Los  Alamos,  and  Ed-  All  was  not  frustration,  how- 
winds,  but  when  that  old  atomic  ward  R.  (Ned)  Trapnell,  Wash-  ever.  Starting  the  week  of  Oct. 
gizmo  went  off — brother,  it  was  ington.  who  ran  the  information  28,  the  series  got  into  high  gear 


Indian,  WHO  lan  me  iiiiui iiiaiiuii  mv  ogugs  iiiia/  nijpui. 

— . .  office,  were  helpful  in  many  re-  and  reached  a  smashing— literally  ^  '  ...  . 

Wire  service  and  newspaper  re-  spects.  including  the  establishment  —climax  with  the  first  atomic  " 
porters  who  covered  the  series  of  a  press  notification  system  on  troop  test  on  Thursday,  Nov.  1. 

of  tests  in  toto  or  in  part  included:  warnings  when  tests  were  ex-  Charleston  observers  were  jarred  reaLn  in  the  world 


When  Philip  and  Princess 
Elizabeth  were  married  in  1947> 
Miss  Davis  wrote  him  a  note  be¬ 
ginning  “Dear  Philip,”  with  apolo¬ 
gies  for  the  salutation.  He  re- 


of  tests  in  toto  or  in  part  included: 
The  Hjiuest  List' 

United  Press,  Robert  Bennyhoff, 
Reno;  Associated  Press,  Bill  Beck- 


warnings  when  tests  were  ex-  Charleston  observers  were  jarred 
pected.  by  the  concussion  and  seven  store 


_ _ , _ _ _ ,  ‘Block  Wardens'  ..v,,  ,.a 

Reno;  Associated  Press,  Bill  Beck-  Either  Elliott  or  Trapnell  would,  ^^gas.  Philip.” 

er,  Los  Angeles;  International  shortly  after  the  CAA  warning  to  Pressed  for  Fix  Releases 

News  Service,  Bob  Considine,  planes  had  gone  out,  notify  Becker  The  Army's  end  of  the  program,  Ray  Ruppert’s  Stories 
New  York,  and  Don  McMillan,  and  Hill,  who  set  up  headquarters  public  relations-wise,  was  handled  rsnen  TI  Inr  R  Wnilc 


er,  Los  Angeles;  International  shortly  after  the  CAA  warning  to 
News  Service,  Bob  Considine,  planes  had  gone  out,  notify  Becker 


by  the  concussion  and  seven  store  .  u  i  i  -.u  i 

.  u  ..  1  •  1  why  you  should  not  do  either,  and 

windows  were  shattered  in  Las  ■'  i  „  n  ,„o. 

...  why  you  should  not  call  me 

Philip.” 


Denver;  New  York  Times,  Glad¬ 
win  Hill;  Christian  Science  Moni- 


in  the  same  hotel  as  the  AEC.  by  Lt.-Col.  Milton  B.  Herr,  of 
They  in  turn  would  call  “block  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco.  The 


Yakima,  Wash.  —  An  effort 


tor.  Guv  Halferty;  Los  Angeles  wardens”  for  the  press  and  ra-  Army’s  side  of  the  story  was  ex-  launched  last  February  by  the 
Times,  Gene  Sherman;  Los  Angeles  dio,  scattered  in  various  hostelries  tremely  difficult  to  get  before  the  ^  c  n 

Examiner,  Chris  Clausen;  San  jp  or  around  Las  Vegas.  This  big  maneuver.  Exercise  Desert  Daily  Republic  has  finally 

Francisco  Examiner,  Dick  Pearce;  business  started  around  1  a.m.  and  Rock.  Then  the  public  relations  brought  assurance  of  sanctuary 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Walter  usually  lasted  until  2  a.m.  Then  program  came  alive,  after  con-  Palestinian  children  refu- 

Lister;  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dave  everybody  piled  out  of  the  sack  certed  pressure.  Pictures  of  the  ^ees  from  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 
Roberts;  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  about  3  a.m.  and  frequently  troops  viewing  the  blast  were  re-  Last  February,  Ray  Ruppert  of 


Dick  Everett;  Time,  Ed  Reese;  worked  through  until  midnight.  leased  and 
Life,  Frank  Campion;  Las  Vegas  Fortunately,  the  AEC  did  not  held  with 
Review-Journal,  Joe  McClain  and  run  tests  on  consecutive  days,  or  operation. 


troops  viewing  the  blast  were  re-  Last  February,  Ray  Ruppert  of 
leased  and  a  press  conference  was  the  Yakima  dailies'  staff  wrote  the 
held  with  GIs  involved  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  telling 


about  the  six 


Max  Miller;  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Adam  sleep  would  have  become  a  non-  gentlemen  of  the  front  of-  brought  to  this  country  by 

Yockenga  and  Ed  Oncken;  and  for  existent  commodity.  fice,  take  it  easy  with  the  red  American  missionary  and  his 

his  four  New  Mexico  dailies,  in-  The  roughest  night  on  the  pencil  on  those  expense  accounts,  wife  who  had  been  running  an 


eluding  the  Los  Alamos  Herald,  Fourth  Estaters  came  in  the  small  jj,e  thousands  of  dollars  it  took  orphanage  in  Palestine. 

Publisher  Lincoln  O’Brien.  hours  of  Friday,  October  26.  De-  your  reporters  and  pho-  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schut,  now  the 

Mr.  O’Brien  pulled  a  minor  spite  bad  weather  warnings  from  tj,e  scene  for  three  or  widow  of  the  missionary,  had  been 

coup  by  coming  in  and  grabbing  every  weatherman  save  their  own,  more  weeks  was  well  spent.  (And  ‘rying  for  months  to  get  perniission 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  the  AEC  scientists  decided  to  go  aP  thg  roulette  tables,  for  the  children  to  remain  m  the 

clearance  for  a  plane  flight  over  ahead  with  their  plans  for  a  deto-  either.)  United  States.  As  aliens,  the  law 

Las  Vegas  while  bomb  No.  3  nation  that  morning.  made  it  necessary  that  they  be  re¬ 
in  the  series  was  being  exploded  75  One  Got  Thruuch  e  •  >  'turned  to  their  homeland, 

miles  to  the  north.  It  gave  him  i.  „  i  Editor  Finds  “That  means  their  sure  deaths,” 


United  States.  As  aliens,  the  law 
made  it  necessary  that  they  be  re- 
*  turned  to  their  homeland. 

“That  means  their  sure  deaths,” 
Mrs.  Schut  asserted. 

As  a  result  of  the  Ruppert  se- 


miles  to  the  north.  It  gave  him  Ki..cf,.rv  in  i  jheir  sure  deaths,  ' 

the  o„l,  aerial  photograph  made  Vegar.ndZr™ch“  ZLw  had  ‘’“P  Still  DomocraUc  Sehut  asserted, 

by  the  press,  but  his  vantage  point  Mount  Charleston  The  Cleveland  —  Louise  Davis,  so-  As  a  result  of  the  Ruppert  se- 

was  not  any  better,  actually,  than  mountain  road  became  so  icy  that  ciety  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  ries,  Yakima  citizens  began  solicit- 

the  Mount  Charleston  site  selected  p^g^^  car— the  first  to  Dealer,  has  written  permission  to  jng  signatures  on  petitions  urging 

by  most  newsmen  and  photogs.  up— got  through.  That  made  it  address  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as  Congress  to  grant  the  youngsters 

Like  an  Iowa  Picnic  too  slick  for  the  rest.  Newsmen  Pusf  Pla*"  Philip.  sanctuary  in  this  country.  Sen. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  series.  Hill  and  Becker  were  forced  to  After  visiting  with  him  in  Wash-  Harry  Cain  and  Rep.  Hal  Holmes 
the  early  morning  gatherings  on  abandon  their  car  and  walk  two  ington  the  other  day.  Miss  Davis  pressed  the  matter  in  a  bill  which 

Mount  Charleston  resembled  an  miles  uphill  in  the  snow;  ditto  AP  wrote:  “He’s  the  same  friendly.  President  Truman  signed  Oct.  30. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PRESS 


f 


On  its  25th  Anniversary,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  expresses  its 
thanks  to  the  Press  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  it  has  made  to  the  growth  of 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  By  fully  reporting  on  the  activities  of 
the  growing  industry,  by  constructively 
criticizing  its  faults  and  guiding  it  along 
the  path  of  progress,  the  Press  sustains 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  faith  in  The  Fourth 
Estate  as  an  “instrument  for  enlightening 
the  mind  of  man,  and  improving  him  as  a 
rational,  moral  and  social  being.” 
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sities  be  established  for  employes 
of  participating  newspapers. 

Named  to  a  committee  to  study 
the  proposal  were:  Herbert  David¬ 
son,  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal; 
W.  M.  Pepper,  Jr.,  Gainesv^e 
Sun;  R.  C.  Millar,  Florida  Times- 
Union,  and  John  Tapers,  Talla- 
liassee  Democrat. 


DvAoe  Republic,  and  Carl  Winter,  Eldon 
*  AlOOwlAXi  a  Advertiser,  were  named  to  the 

Acl^C  TnTmj~Ti~i  Board  of  Directors.  Louis  N. 

JL  lUlXlCUl  Bowman,  outgoing  president,  also 

«  1  13  1  becomes  a  member  of  the  Board. 

*  OK©  x!tUl©S  More  Shop  Talk  for  Women 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  President  Press  women  in  Missouri  need 
Truman’s  home  state  press  asso-  to  get  together  more  for  shop  talk 
elation  is  on  record  as  urging  him  — and  they’re  working  on  a  cam- 
to  recall  the  executive  security  paign  to  do  something  about  it. 
rule  set  up  for  governmental  agen-  Meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
ties.  Missouri  Press  Association  conven- 

MPA,  meeting  here  for  its  85th  tion  here  Nov.  2-3,  the  Missouri 
annual  convention  Nov.  2-3,  Women’s  Press  Club  outlined  a 
adopted  a  resolution  which  de-  series  of  group  discussions.  Mrs. 
dares  that  voluntary  censorship  in  Walter  Williams,  new  president. 
World  War  II  was  successful  and  said  each  of  five  regional  vicepres- 
asks  the  President  to  return  to  this  idents  will  encourage  meetings 
method.  among  members  in  her  area. 

The  press  group  acknowledged  Mrs.  Williams  is  the  widow  of 
that  military  censorship  was  need-  the  late  Walter  Williams,  founder 
ed,  but  implied  that  civilian  gov-  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
ernmental  employes  should  not  do  School  of  Journalism  and  later 
the  job.  president  of  the  University  of  Mis- 

George  H.  Scruton,  editor  of  souri.  She  is  now  doing  publicity 
the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat,  was  work  in  Columbia  and  also  taking 
elected  president  of  the  group,  some  graduate  classes  in  the 
Mr.  Scruton,  who  has  been  treas-  School  founded  by  her  husband, 
urer  for  five  years,  was  named  to  Miss  Sue  Gentry.  Independence 
the  post  which  would  have  gone  to  (Mo.)  Examiner,  the  outgoing 
the  vicepresident.  Marvin  Pace,  president,  was  given  a  government 
who  died  in  August.  bond. 

Other  officers  are:  • 

Mack  H.  Denman,  Farmington  w  1  .  *  1 

News,  vicepresident;  W.  M.  Harri-  Ad  RctlGS  IncrCCtSSd 
son,  Gallatin  North  Missourian,  The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily 
treasurer,  and  Miss  Jo  Hoffman,  Province  will  increase  its  general 
Grundy  County  Gazette,  Trenton,  advertising  rates,  effective  Jan.  2, 
Mo.,  secretary.  1952,  according  to  K.  L.  Bower, 

Lewis  Roop,  DeSoto  Jefferson  display  admanager. 
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Warren  Gets 
Retort — ^His 
Own  Praise 


Deliverer  of  4,000 
Copies  Daily  Quits 


^  T)  ■  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Edwin 

It  raise  C.  Noe,  who  has  delivered  4,000 

Miami  -  The  Miami  Daily 

News,  criticized,  along  with  the  ^™ardinos  homes  from  his  sta- 
Miami  Herald,  by  Gov.  Fuller  fonwagon  seven  days  a  week  for 
Warren  for  publishing  what  the  ‘‘^s  quit  to  enter  an- 

governor  called  “half-truths,  dis-  business.  «  „  „  . 

tortions  and  misrepresentations”  Circulation  Manager  O-  P*  Bal- 
came  up  with  the  perfect  retort — 

a  letter  out  of  the  files  from  Gov-  *be  18-block-by-25-blMk  territory 
ernor  Warren  himself  commending  served  each  morning  by  Mr.  Noe, 
the  News  —  as  “fair”  in  reports  who  drove  nearly  500,000  miles  in 
about  him.  seven  years  and  who  used  eight 

And  in  response  to  Governor  years. 

Warren’s  attacl^  on  the  News  and  ^oe  memorized  his  entire 

description  of  News  Publisher  route  us, ng  a  count  system  such 
Daniel  J.  Mahoney  as  “Tag-Along  “f.  ..o'}®’  O"®’ 

John,”  the  News  published  on  its  each  block, 

editorial  page  a  letter  from  Gov- 

ernor  Warren  describing  the  paper  0  Emploves  Added 
as  being  owned  by  “one  of  the  _  w  i  *  t>  j 
great  Americans  of  this  century.”  *  O  AppletOIl  DOarCl 
The  Governor  is  on  a  statewide  Appleton,  Wis.  In  a  move 
speaking  tour,  county  by  county,  designed  to  increase  employe  par- 
reporting  on  the  gains  made  dur-  ticipation  in  the  operation  of  the 
ing  his  term  because,  he  says,  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  six  em- 


some  of  the  newspapers  are  “sup-  ployes  have  been  added  to  the 
pressing”  the  news.  board  of  directors,  formerly  con- 

V  !»**«,  sisting  of  three  members.  The  new 

to^  edtor  of  tlfe  New^^^^^^^^  direcSirs  are  John  R.  Riedl,  man- 
1950.  before  he  included  the  News 
on  his  list  of  papers  he  doesn’t 

like,  said:  “I  am  deeply  grateful  ’  r3  LaR^e  aSs- 

for  the  two  articles  about  me  by  Roya»  ‘f 

Charlie  Hesser  Thev  show  the  '"8  manager,  and  Victor  L.  Mine- 

Ba?lfN.w,?o  b."?"onnt™  »"  «' 

press,  but  a  fair  press.  By  thus  business  mana- 

presenting  ‘the  other  side,’  the  gcr  of  the  Green  Buy  Press-  Gn- 
Daily  News  again  demonstrates  The  original  directors  are  H 

iu  Hp«.nr„  L.  Davis,  general  manager  and 


its  basic  decency. 


secretary  of  the  Post-Crescent;  A. 


This  is  not  the  first  time  the  3  jumbull.  Green  Bay,  president 
Daily  News  has  been  fair  to  me.  the  Post  Publishing  Co.,  and 
During  a  period  when  attacks  victor  I.  Minehan,  Sr.,  Green  Bay. 


upon  my  administration  were  al¬ 
most  hysterical,  the  News  pub- 


Five  employes  were  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  Appleton 


lished  a  laudatory  article  about  Post-Crescent  25-Year  Club  at  the 
an  address  I  made  at  Dinner  Key  ^p^t  annual  meeting,  bringing  the 
to  the  national  convention  of  Ki-  total  to  32  employes, 
wanis  Clubs.  It  also  has  pub-  , 

lished  letters  by  readers  who 

wrote  something  kind  about  me.  5  Added  tO  Board 
“Americanism  stands  for  many  ^  n  « 

much-cherished  things.  None  is  Careen  DOy  1  U ill 

more  truly  a  part  of  Americanism  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Green  Bay 
than  fair  play.  Owned  as  it  is  by  Newspaper  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  this  Green  Bay  Daily  Press-Gazette, 
century,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  has  enlarged  its  board  of  directors 
Daily  News  practices  American-  from  three  to  eight,  all  of  whom 
ism.”  have  been  stockholders.  The 

With  that,  the  News  rested  its  original  directors  were  A.  B.  Turn- 
case.  bull,  general  manager;  V.  I.  Mine- 

■  han,  president  and  editor,  and 

Joseph  Jomer,  Jr.,  business  man- 
ttzeu  Heturns  ager.  The  new  directors  are 

To  vVeokly  Fiold  Daniel  C.  Beisel,  manager  general 

James  Etzell,  former  editor  and  advertising;  John  B.  Torinus,  pro¬ 
owner  of  the  Moose  Lake  (Minn.)  motion  manager;  Leo  V.  Gannon, 
Gazette,  who  sold  his  weekly  managing  editor;  Eldred  J.  Robin- 
newspaper  after  merchants  of  the  son,  retail  advertising  manager, 
town  had  boycotted  his  paper,  is  and  John  M.  Walter,  radio  station 
now  editor  of  the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  manager. 

Northland  Times,  a  weekly.  ■ 

Mr.  Etzell,  who  for  the  past  n 
nine  months  has  been  doing  press  ”  J”^  illiana 
relations  for  the  Montana  State  The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 


Etzell  Returns 
To  Weekly  Field 


$< 

E 

^  _ _ 


Mr.  ttzeii,  who  tor  the  past  n 
nine  months  has  been  doing  press  ”  J”^  Uliana 
relations  for  the  Montana  State  The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 
Board  of  Health  at  Helena,  Mont.,  tion  has  elected  to  membership 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  the  Pratt  (Kans.)  Tribune,  Law- 
Northland  Times  by  R.  W.  Bas-  renceville  (Ill.)  Record,  and  Mount 
sett,  publisher.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor-Leader. 
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HERE'S  WHY 


THE  WORRY  CLINIC  by  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CIL^E 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  in  American 
journalism  today 

Oct.  5,  1951  / 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane, 
c/o  Portsmouth  Star 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Dear  Dr.  Crane — 

Received  your  bulletin  on  “How  To  Write  Salable 
Copy”  less  than  a  month  ago — Entered  my  first 
National  Contest  and  won  a  $342.95  electric  range 
as  3rd  prize. 


Many  thanks 


Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Gladys  Julia  Halsey 
Western  Br.  Blvd. 


A  Reader  Survey  reported  in  July  this  year  by  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  DAILY  DISPATCH  showed  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  reader 
preferences. 


THE  DAILY  DISPATCH  published  this  paragraph 
in  bold-face  type: 

“Dr.  Crane  led  the  field  in  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘What  column  on  the  editorial  page  do  you 
like  the  best?' 

"A  total  of  2,179  readers  said  they  preferred  Dr. 
Crane's  advice  column. 

“Dr.  Crane’s  nearest  rival  was  P\ilton  Lewis  Jr., 
with  1,675  preference  votes.” 


901  Readers  made  requests  for  Dr.  Crane’s 

advice  through  the  Cleveland  NEWS  in  October, 
the  first  month  it  was  used. 


IT’S  SMART  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  TO  USE 

“THE  WORRY  CLINIC” 

Call  or  Write  M.  H.  Williams, 

Sales  and  Promotion  Manager. 

The  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 

520  North  Michigan  Ave., 

CHICAGO  (11),  ILLINOIS 


BOOK  IN  REVIEW 


Jones*  RFC  Story  Tells 
•  Of  $50  Billion  Plasma 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


FIFTY  RILLION  DOLLARS:  My 
Thirteen  Years  with  the  RKC  (1932- 
1945).  By  Jesse  H.  Jones  with  Ed¬ 
ward  Angly.  N'ew  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.  631  pp.  $6. 


In  the  terrifying  depression 
years,  our  Government  created  the 
world’s  biggest  business  to  stabilize 
our  tottering  economy.  That  fifty- 
billion-dollar  bank  of  public 
money  —  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  —  stabilized  it. 
And  here  is  the  fabulous,  docu¬ 
mented,  and  readable  story. 

The  narrative  is  tainted  with  po¬ 
litical  bitterness.  Yet  the  factual 
account,  alive  with  drama,  becomes 
a  financial  epic  of  extraordinary 
power,  business  sagacity  and  man¬ 
agement,  and  great  probity. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  author,  Jesse  Jones,  bought 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I,  and  still  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  its  management.  His  co¬ 
author,  Edward  Angly,  has  been 
a  newspaper  man  for  thirty  years 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  the 
Chicago  Sun.  Their  book  is  not 
only  a  record  of  financial  and  his¬ 
torical  significance;  it  is  keenly 
news-conscious  and  anecdotal. 

In  steadying  vastly  ramified, 
desperately  shaken  investment  in 
the  dark  years,  our  Government 
held  a  $1,700,000  interest  in  the 
Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Circus;  considered  carefully 
— and  rejected — FDR’s  proposal 
that  the  Government  buy  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  for  federal  of¬ 
fices;  lent  $20  to  a  drought-stricken 
woman  for  food;  practically  halved 
one  attorney’s  $200,000  “depres¬ 
sion”  fee,  and  lent  $1,000  for 
sound  experiments  on  white  mice 
by  a  crippled  student  who  prompt¬ 
ly  paid  the  money  back. 
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One  of  the  smallest  yet  most 
beneficial  business  loans,  the  au¬ 
thors  write,  was  $500  to  a  middle- 
aged  Negro,  Ed  Sanders,  of  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif.  Sanders  took  himself 
and  several  dozen  other  men  off 
the  relief  rolls.  He  put  them  to 
work  felling  trees  no  longer  want¬ 
ed  on  estates,  splitting  them  for 
cordwood  and  racking  kindling. 
The  $500  tided  the  business  over 
a  lull  and  avoided  laying  off  its 
regular  workers  to  relief  rolls 
again.  Sanders’  truck  and  power 
drag  were  his  security  to  the  RFC. 
He  paid  off  his  loan  at  the  rate  of 
$15  a  month. 


It  was  a  varied  clientele.  A  loan 
to  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  had  been  $50,000,000.  One 
to  Jack  Dempsey  to  refurbish  his 
restaurant  near  Madison  Square 
Garden  had  been  $30,000.  Those 
and  the  $20  to  the  woman  in  the 
drought-parched  cabin  were  all 
paid  back.  The  RFC  poured  a  lot 
of  money  into  business  in  the 
days  when  circulation  was  con¬ 
stricted.  But  it  poured  it  with 
experienced  wisdom,  sometimes 
supplying  temporary  management 
as  well.  The  ultimate  cost  was 
amazingly  little  to  taxpayers. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  RFC 
made  slightly  more  than  12,000 
loans  totaling  $848,400,000  to 
business  and  industrial  concerns. 
During  the  war,  the  Corporation 
advanced  2  billion  dollars  to  busi¬ 
ness,  mostly  small  concerns,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  billions  invested  and 
lent  directly  for  the  war  effort. 

The  country  had  been  substan¬ 
tially  pulled  out  of  the  depression 
by  the  autumn  of  1939,  the  au¬ 
thors  declare.  By  1940  the  nation¬ 
al  income  had  climbed  to  78  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  almost  double  that  of 
1931,  and  close  to  the  all-time  pre¬ 
vious  peak  of  80  billions. 

“The  return  of  better  times 
would  have  been  far  longer  de¬ 
layed,”  Jones  speculates,  “had  not 
the  RFC  pumped  billions  into  the 
bloodstream  of  our  economy 
against  the  overpowering  forces  of 
the  depression.” 

It  was  always  assumed,  the  au¬ 
thors  point  out,  that  the  RFC  was 
doing  what  private  enterprise  was 
not  in  a  position  to  do,  and  that 
when  the  situation  was  met  the 
Corporation  would  cease  opera¬ 
tions.  Congress  never  had  the 
thought  of  creating  a  government 
bank  to  compete  with  private  en¬ 
terprise  or  to  socialize  banking. 
The  Corporation  was  there  to  do 


emergency  jobs  which  could  be 
accomplished  in  no  other  way.  * 

♦  ♦  * 

The  RFC’s  money  and  its  pow¬ 
ers  came  from  Congress.  So 
when  the  President  requested  a 
loan  or  purchase  Jones  thought  un¬ 
sound,  he  and  his  board  simply 
didn’t  make  it.  Jones  never 
brought  the  subject  up,  and  there 
was  no  argument. 

Jones  would  have  liked  to  re¬ 
main  in  charge  of  the  RFC  until 
the  war  ended,  he  writes.  He 
would  “like  to  have  recouped  as 
much  as  possible  from  investments 
the  Corporation  had  made  in  war 
plants  and  strategic  materials.”  He 
could  have  saved  the  government, 
he  charges,  “many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  over  what  was 
realized  by  turning  over  those  in¬ 
vestments  to  others  who  had  no 
familiarity  with  them,  and  as  often 
as  not,  no  great  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  experience.” 

Instead,  in  1945,  President 
Roosevelt  thanked  him  for  his  13 
years  of  service  and  asked  him 
to  step  aside  so  he  could  reward 
Henry  Wallace  with  his  job.  Jones’ 
letter  of  reply  and  resignation  to 
the  President  is  quoted.  Also  aired 
is  the  whole  Wallace-Jones  contro¬ 
versy,  including  full  written  state¬ 
ments  by  Wallace. 

♦  •  * 

Of  Roosevelt,  Jones  writes: 

“I  do  not  understand  exactly 
what  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
.Acheson  meant  by  ‘total  diplo¬ 
macy.’  But  1  understand  perfectly 
what  is  meant  by  ‘total  politician’ 
— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  .  .  One 
serious  problem  with  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  after  the  start  of  World  War 
II  in  1939  was  that  he  was  always 
fighting  two  wars  at  the  same  time; 
the  struggle  for  the  Presidency, 
which  he  never  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  military  conflict.  He  was  eager 
to  get  into  the  fighting  since  that 
would  insure  a  third  term. 

“In  his  first  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  he  charged  waste  and 
extravagance  in  government.  He 
promised  economy.  Immediately 
after  his  inauguration,  he  started 
spending  and  spending,  and  never 
let  up.” 

“Fifty  Billion  Dollars”  stands 
out  as  the  fascinating  and  dra¬ 
matic  story  of  the  RFC’s  part  of 
that  spending,  and  of  political  ma- 
neuverings  therein.  And  of  ways 
political,  Jesse  Jones  —  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt  for  a  dozen 
years — was  at  no  time  naive. 

Borden  Co-'s  Founder 
Was  Publisher.  Inventor 


GAIL  BORiI)F.N.  DAIRYMAN  TO  A 
NATION.  By  Jo<*  B.  Frantz,  UHsist* 
ant  profos.sor  of  history.  Fnivorsily 
of  Texas.  University  of  Oklahoma 
Pr(‘ss.  Norman.  Okla.  BIB  pp.  $5.00. 


Gail  Borden,  founder  of  the 
Borden  Co.,  was  the  proof  of  the 
shanty  to  mansion  tradition.  He 
was  born  in  a  log  cabin,  became 
the  firebrand  publisher  in  1835 
of  the  Telegraph  &  Texas  Register 
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during  the  days  of  the  revolution 
which  estaiblished  the  Lone  Star 
Republic,  and  was  twice  a  failure 
before  he  hit  on  the  vacuum  can¬ 
ning  process  for  milk  which  turned 
the  Borden  Co.  into  a  dairy. em¬ 
pire. 

This  fascinating  biography  was 
written  under  a  Texas  State  So¬ 
ciety  fellowship  grant,  and  truces 
Borden’s  career  in  great  detail 
from  his  birth  in  1801,  through 
his  years  as  a  publisher  and  pub¬ 
lic  official. 

Gail  Borden  sold  his  paper, 
which  he  published  with  his  broth¬ 
er,  because  they  were  tired  of  it, 
and  people  thought  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  more  money  from  it  than  they 
did. 

There  was  nothing  startling 
about  the  newspaper,  writes 
Frantz. 

But  the  paper,  the  tenth  to  be 
attempted  in  Texas  since  1813, 
proved  to  be  the  first  to  last  long¬ 
er  than  two  years.  More  than  40 
years  passed  before  its  distribution 
ceased. 

Borden  reportedly  considered 
the  press  “one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  inventions  of 
man,”  while  recognizing  that  un¬ 
bridled  it  “may  be  rendered  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.” 

Gail  Borden’s  stubk  bornness, 
which  blighted  his  official  career, 
helped  him  when  he  became  an 
inventor. 

Among  his  inventions  was  a 
machine  for  the  alleviation  of 
yellow  fever  and  a  meat  biscuit, 
both  of  them  failures. 

■ 

SDX  in  Cleveland  ' 
Increases  Roll  to  140 

Cleveland  —  Nineteen  Greater  ; 
Cleveland  newspaper,  magazine 
and  public  relations  men  were  in¬ 
stalled  last  week  as  professional 
members  of  the  Northereastern 
Ohio  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Robert  Ruark,  United  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  initiation  dinner. 

Initiated  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  were:  Ralph  J.  Don¬ 
aldson,  chief  editorial  writer;  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Cobblcdick,  sports  editor; 

Ray  Dorsey,  city  hall  reporter; 
Alvin  Silverman,  political  writer, 
and  Peter  B.  Greenough,  indus¬ 
trial  reporter. 

From  the  Cleveland  Press  were: 
Stanley  Anderson,  radio-TV  editor; 
Donald  Dunham,  medical  reporter; 
Dean  Wilder,  assistant  managing 
editor;  John  Robbins,  promotion 
manager;  James  K.  Chandler,  real 
estate  editor,  and  Franklin  Lewis, 
sports  editor. 

Rounding  out  the  newspaper  in¬ 
itiates  were  J.  B.  Mullaney,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
and  Lester  Mohler,  editor  of  the 
Berea  News. 

The  initiation  brought  member¬ 
ship  of  the  year-old  chapter  to 
140. 

Philip  W.  Porter,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist,  was  re-elected  | 
president.  I 
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Union  Pacific 
Ad  Program 
Set  for  1952 


page  within  a  newspaper.”  The 
News,  a  plant  city  ad  in  newspaper 
format,  will  appear  in  the  Express 
the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month. 

As  explained  by  P.  J.  Bentley, 
general  manager  of  I-R,  the  month¬ 
ly  ad  will  present  news  stories  and 
pictures  “showing  the  contribution 
made  by  I-R,  its  employes,  and  its 
products  to  progress  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  industry  and  throughout 
the  world.” 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


•  Neb.-Advertis.ng  dur-  ^nue.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad- 

mg  1952  for  Union  Pacific  railroad  materially  assists  those 

will,  for  he  most  part,  follow  ^y  U.P.  by  devel- 

along  the  lines  set  up  during  the  j^e  use  of  the  materials 

past  year.  which  they  produce  as  well  as  in- 

The  program,  handled  nation-  creasing  purchasing  power  and 
ally  by  the  Caples  Co.,  is  divided  taxes  within  their  respective  com- 
into  three  parts:  dining  car  service  munities. 
advertising;  freight  advertising.  ah®  in  Fast 

&  and  supplemental  advertising.  The  ^  ^  ,, 

schedules  are  divided  between  In  addition  to  handling  all  na- 

magazines  and  newspapers,  with  bpnal  advertising,  Caples  Co.  han- 
supplemental  radio.  TV  and  print-  Jles  off-line  eastern  newspaper  ad- 
ed  material.  newspaper, 

radio  and  TV  in  Nebraska,  Kan- 
Freight  Ads  sas,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Mis- 

The  freight  advertising  is  split  souri.  The  agency’s  Los  Angeles 
between  plugging  freight  service  office  handles  newspaper  and  radio 
and  promoting  industrial  develop-  in  southern  California  and  Ne- 
ment  on  Union  Pacific  industrial  vada. 

sites.  Straight  freight  ads  empha-  Gilham  Advertising  Agency, 
size  the  service  of  maintaining  Salt  Lake  City,  takes  care  of  news- 
freshness  of  perishable  shipped  by  paper  and  radio  in  Utah  and  east- 
Union  Pacific  refrigerator  cars,  ern  Idaho,  and  Richard  G.  Mont- 
Ads  for  this  part  of  the  program  gomery  and  Associates,  Portland, 
appear  in  on-line  and  in  certain  Ore.,  operates  similarly  in  the  Pa- 
off-line  newspapers.  cific  Northwest. 


aces 

;tail 

ugh 

)ub- 


nere  inis  wcex  oy  wiiiiam  ix.  «.  n _ .. _ 

Brown,  sales  manager.  Zenith  Ra-  u  ■ 

dio  Corp.’s  hearing  aid  division,  at  Arnold  Schwinn 
a  regional  meeting  with  dealers  Chicago — Arnold  Schwinn 

Nfr.  Brown  said  the  program  is  Co.,  has  plans  for  the  largest  pre- 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Christmas  advertising  promotion 
hearing  aid  industry  and  includes  campaign  ever  scheduled  by  a  bi- 
large-scale  dealer  promotions,  cycle  manufacturer.  Magazine  ad- 
Page  ads  are  scheduled  for  national  vertising  will  be  heavily  merchan- 
home  furnishing  and  farm  maga-  dised  in  Schwinn  outlets  by  means 
zines.  Newspapers,  radio  and  di-  newspaper  advertising.  J.  Wal- 
rect  mail  will  also  be  used  in  ad-  f®*"  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  is  the 
dition  to  spot  announcements  on  agency. 

60  TV  stations. 

General  Foods  Repeats 
General  Foods  Core,  an¬ 
nounced  a  repetition  of  its  last 
year’s  campaign  for  coconut  pump¬ 
kin  pie  in  which  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising  for  Baker’s 
coconut  and  Knox  gelatin  will  be 
coordinated  with  distribution  of 
recipe  booklets  through  retailers. 

Free  Arthritis  Mats 

Enterprise  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  New  York  matrix  concern,  is 
preparing  and  mailing  free  of 
charge  mats  and  reprints  to  news¬ 
papers  on  its  list  for  the  Arthritis 
Rheumatism  Foundation. 


Dishmaster  Gets  First 
National  Ad  Campaign 

Gerity  -  Michigan  Corp.  is 
launching  its  first  national  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.)  on  Dishmaster,  the 
pushbutton  dishwasher.  Dishmaster 
is  a  permanent  chrome  fixture 
which  can  be  installed  on  any  sink. 

Ads  ranging  from  quarter-page 
and  up  are  set  for  November  and 
December  issues  of  eight  national 
magazines.  Newspaper  mats,  dis¬ 
plays,  and  reprints  will  be  available 
to  dealers. 


HELP-SHORTAGES 

Neodn'l  Btltieneck  YOU! 


Sunoco  Campaign  Pegged 
To  Obvious  But  New  Idea 
Last  week  the  Sun  Oil  Company, 

Philadelphia,  kicked  off  a  winter 
campaign  (via  Hewitt,  Ogilvy, 

Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.,  New 
York)  in  272  newspapers  from 
Maine  to  Florida. 

Ads,  ranging  in  size  from  1,500  Council  Readies  New  Series 
to  750  lines,  were  keyed  to  a  new  ^  campaign  to  enlist  72,000 
pitch:  Blue  Sunoco  Primed  with  qualified  women  for  the  armed 
Butane  .  .  .  gives  quicker  quick-  services  has  been  undertaken  by 
****^f*’  The  Advertising  Council,  New 

According  to  Anderson  F.  York  City,  at  the  request  of  the 
Hewitt,  president  of  the  Sun  Oil  Defense  Department.  C.  J.  La- 
agency,  all  gasolines  contain  bu-  Roche  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  will 
tane  but  Sunoco  is  the  first  oil  create  the  advertising  materials 
company  to  use  it  as  a  sales  peg.  gratis  while  advertisers  and  media 
The  company’s  year-round  copy  will  sponsor  the  ads  gratis, 
stresses  an  economy  angle;  claims  ■ 

Smi^o  gives  “2c  saving  per  gal-  Mulroy  Resigns  As 

Copy  tests  made  Oct.  4  on  the  StevenSOn  S  Aid 
new  theme,  said  Mr.  Hewitt,  Chicago  —  James  W.  Mulroy, 
showed  motorists  didn’t  know  much  former  managing  editor  of  the 
about  butane,  but  after  reading  the  Chicago  Sun  and  veteran  Chicago 
test  ad,  the  great  majority  ex-  newspaperman,  has  resigned  as  top 
pressed  favorable  reactions  to  adviser  to  Gov.  Stevenson  of  llli- 
“priming  with  butane.”  "O'S-  Mr.  Mulroy,  who  handled 

the  governor’s  successful  election 
IngersoU-Rand  Breaks  campaign  in  1948  gave  ill  health 

Di„  »  r"!  K  J  c!  •  as  the  reason  for  his  resignation. 

Plant  City  Ad  Series  ]y,r.  Mulroy,  an  executive  secre- 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Phillips-  tary  to  Gov.  Stevenson,  was 
burg,  N.  J.  machinery  manufac-  among  those  named,  along  with 
turer,  this  week  used  1,320  lines  several  state  legislators,  as  owning 
in  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express  stock  in  the  Chicago  Etowns  horse 
to  introduce  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  The  racing  venture  recently  revealed  by 
Ingersoll-Rand  News  —  “a  news-  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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New  Hand  Lotion 

Cleveland — Newspapers,  radio- 
TV  and  point-of-purchase  material 
will  be  used  by  Bonne  Bell,  Inc., 
to  introduce  its  new  estrogenic 
hand  lotion.  The  copy  theme: 
“Don’t  let  your  hands  tell  time!” 


/ere: 

litor; 

irter; 

iging 

otion 

real 

ewis. 


You  Can  Rely  On 
YOUR  HELP  WANTED  AD 
— or  the  Situations  Wanted  Ads 
in  Editor  &  Publisher 
To  Secure  Your  Personnel 


For  rates  and  policies  please 
turn  to  the  Classified  Section 


New  Regime  ing  a  contract;  settled  the  distri  Herald-Ameiican  NATO  Editors 

Active  in  Guild;  other  assets  of  the  Pittsburgh  'Report  to  Chicago'  Urged  to  Teach 

,  C**11  J!  porter  on  the  basis  of  60%  for  Chicago — ^The  Herald- American  m  ■  ••  ^ 

IrOStS  1  lilea  ANG  and  40%  for  the  local.  The  this  week  introduced  a  new  fea-  1  ITllSt  lU  U«  Oa 

The  new  regime,  installed  by  the  published  during  a  shut-  ture,  “Report  to  Chicago," 


Herald-Ameiican  NATO  Editors 


unanimous  vote  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pittsburgh  dailies, 

convention  in  June,  took  over  ac-  ^ 

tive  management  of  the  American  Hill.  nOTlIlQ^C 
Newspaper  Guild  this  week  after 
a  four-day  organization  meeting 
of  the  International  Executive  * 


which  the  Hearst  paper  will  deal 
with  city  problems  such  as  hous- 


New  London,  Conn. — ^Thirteen 
editors  from  seven  North  Atlantic 


ing,  rent  gouging,  transportation  Treaty  nations,  completing  a  three 


and  other  matters  of  general  inter 
est  to  Chicagoans. 


weeks’  inspection  of  industrial  and 
military  installations  in  the  United 


The  first  report  deals  with  a  States,  heard  a  plea  from  a  Con- 
series  of  stories  on  rent  gouging,  u^^'^ut  publisher  here  last  WMk 


Soar!!"  V  T-  serie,  of  MorierS.  gaging: 

At,  W.  Ma„i„  or  Memphis,  At  N.  Y.  TimGS  based  oh  mformarioh  ob.ai„.d  b,  “  dtord” 

who  is  an  ECA  executive  in  Eu-  Supplementary  cost  of  living  nations  “banded  together 

rope,  continues  as  president.  The  bonuses  for  all  employes  covered  live  renters.  The  H-A  surveyed  the  precious  thing,  free- 

new  executive  vicepresident,  re-  by  Guild  contracts  and  for  a  field,  according  to  Harry  Reutlin- 
placing  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  is  Ralph  number  of  other  employes  not  Sf***  managing  editor,  following 
B.  Novak,  who  has  been  secretary-  covered  by  mechanical  craft  con-  disclosure  that  the  Chicago  area 
treasurer.  Into  the  latter  post  has  tracts  went  into  effect  Nov.  1  at  ’"^nt  control  office  is  flooded  with 


to  “promote  confidence  not  dis¬ 
trust,  unity  and  not  discord” 


come  William  J.  Parson,  formerly  the  New  York  Times. 


director  of  organization. 


The  bonuses,  ranging  from  $2  lords.  ’ 


disclosure  that  the  Chicago  area  Urges  Unity- 

rent  control  office  is  flooded  with  Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  pub- 

complaints  about  “chiseling  land-  fisher  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 


Six  new  members  of  the  lEB  1®  $6  weekly  for  full-time  em- 
attended  the  sessions  in  New  York  P'oyes,  complemented  a  $6-a-week 

last  week-end.  The  board,  as  now  cost  of  living  bonus  received  by  all  v*  fc-rxiviiw 

constituted,  has  15  members,  due  New  York  mechanical  employes  H* 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  on  the  same  date.  xxl  x 

vicepresidents.  The  increases  were  announced 

The  Guild  Reporter,  official  or-  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  A  Hoy  XC 
gan  of  the  union,  also  has  a  new  general  manager  of  the  Times,  in  a  Philadelphia  —  Frank  Sinatra, 
editor,  Charles  E.  Crissey,  who  letter  to  Thomas  Murphy,  execu-  who  rose  to  fame  in  the  enter¬ 


speaking  at  a  dinner  at  the  New 
London  Submarine  Base  Nov.  1, 
which  the  New  London  Evening 
Day  gave  in  honor  of  writers  from 
NATO  countries,  said  that  if  the 
press  of  the  free  world  will  pro¬ 
mote  unity  rather  than  discord,  the 
reward  will  be  the  “greatest”  one 
— freedom. 

The  United  States,  he  added. 


moved  up  to  that  position  when  t*''®  vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper  tainment  world  with  the  help  of  has  learned  that  it  must  CTOperate 
Wilbur  E.  Bade  went  back  to  his  Guild  of  New  York.  Pointing  out  newspaper  publicity,  gave  news  "^'Ih  the  other  powers  of  the  free 
home  local  as  executive  secretary,  ^hat  the  Guild’s  contract  with  the  photographers  a  run-around  when  ’o  rearming  agains  e 


Labor  Daily  Progresses 


Times  does  not  expire  until  Sept,  he  was  married  here  Nov.  7  to 


“Believe  me,  gentlemen,”  he 
concluded,  “our  motives  are  good 


,  j  u-  1952,  and  requires  no  wage  ^va  Gardner.  “Believe  me, 

Mr.  Eubanks  wound  up  his  10-  reopening.  General  Adler  cited  as  The  soindlv  3 3-vear-old  crooner  concluded,  “our  r 

tol-b'fwal  .b^C  “  P'™'  ■"  an™ =,S  -»■«  "«=»" 

Jbo  “l'>'  relations  of  tbe  sala-  at  the  home  of  a  friend,  ‘Be  Nice  to 

Who  ousted  the  leftist  I^eadership—  ^ies  of  the  Guild  employes  to  the  Leon  Sacks  rs  %  T 

by  reporting  to  lEB  that  the  pro-  33,3^65  of  other  employes  of  the  sLtra  who  once  loved  Dub-  h- 

»  Times,  the  overwhelming  maiority  licbv  as  mneb  as  he  deAs  mAss  i"SV  r?'  A'S,  ‘'i 


‘Be  Nice  to  the  Press’ 

One  of  the  numerous  military 
guests  at  the  dinner.  Rear  Ad- 


making  considerable  headway,  t  whom  are  covered  bv  other  i-  j  ^  u 

Principal  achievement  was  the  °nion  ^tracts Gardner,  was  greeted  by  newsmen  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New 

CIO’s  formal  endorsement  and  en-  The  incSses  amount  to  $2  ner  r  “P  ^  ^ 

couragement  voted  at  its  annual  welk  fo?  eSvTSne  $50  oJ  ^  the  press.”  He 

convention  this  week.  dT  S  foremnloyrs  f 

The  former  Guild  leader,  who  i'arning  to  $As;  M  peTweS  w^rheres-""” 
withdrew  to  devote  all  of  his  time  for  employes  earning  $75  to  $120;  jhe  crooner  refused  to  pose  for  stor^’'h^SS'  “H  he^d^sn^rge^t 
to  establishment  of  the  new  news-  $5  per  week  for  employes  earning  pictures  and  slammed  into  the  '  he  wil  cet  someonTelse’f’’ 

paper,  said  he  is  now  working  $120  to  $175,  and  $6  per  week  for  ho^se  ^  note  was  sent  in  asking  ^  ^  *  someone  elses. 

with  a  committee  of  top  interna-  employes  earning  over  $175.  Part-  the  couple  to  pose  on  the  porch.  ^  Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 

tional  union  officers  to  iron  out  time  employes  will  receive  bonuses  Sinatra  bounced  on  the  porch  K  Troland,  a  director  of  the  Eve- 


licity  as  much  as  he  does  Miss  rniral  G.  Hall,  superintendent  of 
Gardner,  was  greeted  by  newsmen  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New 


as  he  drove  up  to^  the  home  in  a  London,  said:  “It’s  always  a  good 


The  increases  amount  to  $2  per  fimousine.  Observing  the  photog- 


thc  financial  details. 

lEB  appointed  J.  William  Blatz, 


house.  A  note  was  sent  in,  asking  „  .  t-. 

„  _ .  _ _ Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 

the  couple  to  pose  on  the  porch.  _  -r  1  j  j-  .  c  .u  c  — 

c-  1 _ E.  Troland,  a  director  of  the  Eve- 

Sinatra  bounced  on  the  porch  ■  1-,  w  ,  .  c 

aeain  fire  in  his  eves  “OK”  he  "'"g  toastmaster.  Earle 

again,  nre  in  ms  eyes,  uk,  ne  ^  ctomm  r.f  The  nav 


on  a  pro-rata  basis.  aeain  fi-e  in  his  eves  “OK  ”  he  l^^y,  was  toastmaster,  tarie 

In  a  reply  to  the  Times  manage-  ^^id,  ’“who  sent  the  note?  which  rT'^^^welclnUd 

ment.  Mr.  Murohv  said:  Your  Publishing  Co.,  welcomed  the 


of  Columbus,  O.,  an  international  ment,  Mr.  Murphy  said:  “Your  rublis 

representative  for  five  years,  as  willingness  to  raise  wages  at  this  Then  he  jabbed  a  finger  at  each 


the  ANG  director  of  organization, 
and  designated  Ellis  T.  Baker,  III, 
of  Baltimore,  as  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  information.  He  re¬ 


time  is  a  welcome  sign  of  your  photographer.  Garlos  Pereira  de  Rosa, 

concern  with  the  problems  of  ..t-,- .  ,  ‘pjl  j  ,  You’re  not  owner  of  O  Seculo,  Lisbon,  Portu- 

Times  employes,  but  it  is  un-  j  J  ’  .^/pjetures.  You’ll  gal,  introduced  his  fellow  NATO 
fortunate  that  this  willingness  was  get  shots  from  the  commercial  PUb fishers  and  editors.  They  in- 

T\e\i  or*r*r»nnnQniAH  Kv  j»virl#»nr*p  that  ■  -  rliuipri*  r^harlrf»c  K  Hnt- 


places  the  former  education  direc-  not  accompanied  by  evidence  that  nhotocranher  when  he  aets  around  eluded:  Charles  F.  Roetter,  Brit 

' . •- - = — ^  ti,,.  pnotograpner  wnen  ne  gets  arouna  Broadcasting  Corp.;  Luigi  Bar- 


tor,  Milton  Zatinsky,  who  resigned. 
Oatis  Committee  Urged 
By  direction  of  the  Board,  Presi¬ 
dent  Martin  proposed  to  Robert 
McLean,  president  of  the  Asso- 


the  Times  genuinely  accepts  the 
principle  that  mutual  problems  tV' •  2:ini,  Europeo,  Rome,  Italy;  Jean 

should  be  resolved  mutually,  and  ,  ^  mir^nir^urpe  Bendetti,  Le  Provencal,  Marseilles, 

not  unilaterally.”  chorused:  We  11  take  our  pictures  chatelein,  Liberte 

The  Guild  also  expressed  its  .  ,,  „  de  I’Est,  Epinal,  France;  Robert 

that  th,.  inflationarv  HI  betcha  $500  you  dont,  r4»iv-»rt^r-#»Hitr»r  J  .fi 


“conviction  that  the  inflationary 


de  I’Est,  Epinal,  France;  Robert 
Alexis  Hens,  reporter-editor,  Le 


cited  Press,  that  an  all-newspaper  situation  makes  desirable  increases  crooner.  If  you  Brussels;  Segvald  Kristensen 

industry  committee  be  created  to  substantially  greater  than  those  ‘I®  ^  back.  ,...it.,ral 


^  .  . . ,  « . . . .  ao  111  xniKK  you  on  your  DacK.  information  and  cultural 

follow  through  on  the  Oatis  case  the  Times  proposes  to  put  into  Later,  the  photographers  got  relations  activities,  foreign  office, 

and  see  that  everything  possible  effect.”  pictures  of  the  couple,  but  they  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Joao  de 

IS  being  done  to  effect  his  release  .  both  covered  up.  Oliveira  Marques,  captain.  Army 

from  prison  in  Czechoslovakia.  ■  General  Staff  Corps,  representative 

Mr.  Martin  reported  later  that  First  Birthday  TrUSt  Fund  for  Boy  of  Ministry  of  National  Defense, 

Mr.  McLean  had  suggested  a  con-  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — An  an-  Pittsfield,  Mass. — ^The  will  of  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Antonio  Petruc- 
ference  with  Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  niversary  issue  Oct.  18  marked  the  Sinclair  Lewis  filed  for  probate  ci,  assistant  director,  Giornale  de 
general  manager,  on  the  proposal,  first  birthday  of  the  Santa  Bar-  here  bequeaths  half  of  a  $261,000  Sicilia;  Italy;  Carlos  Piuma,  11  Se- 
Among  other  matters,  the  lEB  bara  Star,  a  slick  paper  tabloid  estate  to  his  former  wife,  Dorothy  culo  de  Ciannove,  Italy;  Poul  Flo 
sustained  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Guild  weekly.  George  Dorsey,  a  former  Thompson  Kopf,  the  columnist,  in  Svenningsen,  sub  editor  for  for- 
in  its  expulsion  of  Edward  E.  Jaf-  Stars  &  Stripes  correspondent,  is  trust  for  their  son,  Michael,  until  eign  affairs,  Vejle  Amts  Folkblad, 


both  covered  up. 

■ 

Trust  Fund  for  Boy 


Oliveira  Marques,  captain.  Army 
General  Staff  Corps,  representative 
of  Ministry  of  National  Defense, 


fee,  former  Lynn  Item  chairman,  editor  and  publisher. 


he  is  25  years  old. 


Copenhagen. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Bureau  *s  Want-Ad  Link 
Should  Boost  Linage 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  Brooklyn  Eagle 

The  decision  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  Board  of  Directors 
to  take  Classified  Advertising  into 
its  province  marks  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Want  Ads  in  this 
country. 

The  Board’s  affirmative  action 
on  classified  represents  a  goal  long 
envisioned  by  such  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  luminaries  as  Charles 
Horn,  R.  C.  O’Donnell,  Carroll 
M.  Carroll  and  the  others  who 
spearheaded  the  long  campaign  to 
attain  a  place  for  classified  in  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau.  (E&P, 
Nov.  3,  page  7.) 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Bureau 
did  not  give  the  classified  men 
everything  they  sought,  what  has 
been  set  up  will  provide  a  starting 
point  for  a  classified  research  and 
development  program  on  a  na¬ 
tional  level  that  will  enable  classi¬ 
fied  to  prove  its  right  to  even 
further  support. 

Sales  and  Research  Help 

The  five  point  Bureau  program 
for  classified  advertising  outlined 


to  this  writer  (who  is  the  current 
Chairman  of  the  ANCAM-Bureau 
Affiliation  Committee)  by  Irwin 
Maier,  Board  Chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  provides  a 
working  basis  for  the  two  basic 
needs  of  classified  advertising  on 
the  national  level,  namely:  Sales 
and  Research. 

In  making  its  presentation  to 
the  Bureau  for  this  type  of  co¬ 
operation,  the  ANCAM  commit¬ 
tee  stressed  the  problem  of  the 
national  advertiser  who  might 
wish  to  launch  a  classified  cam¬ 
paign.  Every  aspect  of  his  project 
is  obscure.  There  aren’t  answers 
available  as  yet  to  such  questions 
as:  “How  many  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  readers  read  classified?  How 
many  men?  How  many  women? 
What  is  the  ratio  of  private  to 
dealer  advertising  in  a  given  classi¬ 
fication?  How  many  newspapers 
carry  this  advertiser’s  competing 
dealers?”  etc. 

The  whole  subject  of  rates  and 
mechanical  requirements  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  potential  National  Classi- 
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tied  advertisers  a  host  of  compli¬ 
cated  questions.  This  latter  mat¬ 
ter  is  being  dealt  with  effectively 
by  Carl  Schweizer  (CAM,  Chica¬ 
go  Sun  Times)  and  his  committee 
working  with  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  &rvice. 

Once  the  continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readership  includes 
the  itemization  of  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  readership  as  it  will  un¬ 
der  this  program  some  of  these 
questions  will  be  answered. 

Additional  studies  made  by  the 
Bureau  will  shed  further  light  on 
problems  faced  by  the  would-be 
National  Classified  advertiser. 
Working  with  the  fruits  of  this 
research  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  Bureau’s  staff  to  step  up  to  a 
tire  manufacturer  or  an  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturer  and  for  the  first 
time,  using  fact  and  not  conjec¬ 
ture,  show  that  Classified  offers 
a  vast  source  of  additional  sales 
volume  if  properly  used  in  sup¬ 
port  of  local  dealers. 

Larger  Ads  More  Frequently 

As  any  space  salesman  worth 
his  salt  knows,  research  must  pre¬ 
cede  the  sale.  The  advertising 
presentation  is  essentially  a  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  piece  of  research. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  history  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  register  real 
classified  sales  at  the  national 
level  because  we  shall  soon  have 
in  our  possession  research  data 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
I  a  great  deal  of  factory  money  will 
be  spent  in  classified  with  nation¬ 
ally  inspired  copy.  No  doubt,  na¬ 
tional  manufacturers  will  look 
with  keener  interest  on  the  mat- 
j  ter  of  subsidizing  greater  dealer 
,  expenditures  in  classified. 

Individual  CAMs  will  therefore 
be  able  to  sell  larger  ads  and 
more  frequent  insertions  to  such 
dealers. 

With  the  prospects  for  a  new 
era  in  classified  prestige  and 
growth  dawning  it  seems  appropri¬ 
ate  for  CAMs  to  do  some  clear 
thinking  about  how  making  pos¬ 
sible  contributions  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  CAMs  that  will  soon 
begin  to  work  with  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

I  ♦  *  • 

336  Columns 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  28,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  ran  100,- 
805  lines  of  paid  classified  and 
classified  display  advertising  in 
336  columns.  The  42  pages  in  the 
two-part  classified  section  of  the 
edition  represented  the  largest 
regular  Sunday  classified  section 
ever  run  by  the  Journal,  according 
to  Homer  J.  Bendinger,  classified 
advertising  manager. 

New  Record  in  View 

The  Media  Records  report  for 
nine  months  of  this  year,  cover¬ 
ing  52  cities,  indicates  that  Classi¬ 
fied  will  coast  to  a  new  record  for 
annual  linage,  beating  the  522 
million  lines  of  1948. 

Linage  to  date  this  year  is  al¬ 


ready  in  excess  of  438  millions 
and  it  has  been  running  around  50 
million  lines  per  month  since 
March.  The  lowest  figure  was  40 
million  for  February.  Four  of  the 
nine  months  have  exceeded  the 
50-million  mark. 

The  total  for  nine  months  is 
twice  the  linage  for  the  12  months 
of  1932.  The  1950  total  was  510,- 
632,633,  a  figure  which  will  be 
surpassed  by  mid-November  at 
the  present  rate. 

/ 

I. 000.000th  Ad  Early 

Five  weeks  earlier  than  last 
year,  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle  announced  Oct.  21  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  1,000,000th  classified  ad 
by  a  housewife  who  was  rewarded 
with  a  U.  S.  Savings  Bond.  CAM 

J.  L.  DuRoss  said  the  Chronicle 
will  reach  1,225,000  ads  this  year. 

B 

Beaverbrook  Denies 
Interest  in  Gleaner 

Ottawa — ^Lord  Beaverbrook  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Evening  Citizen  reveals  that  he 
has  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  the  Fredericton  (N.  B.)  Glean¬ 
er. 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  letter  stated: 

“I  read  in  the  Citizen  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  development  of  the 
Fredericton  Gleaner.  The  head¬ 
line  suggests  that  1  am  concerned. 

“Will  you  please  allow  me  to 
declare  that  I  have  no  interest  in 
the  Gleaner,  direct  or  indirect. 

“Mr.  Warden,  who  owns  it,  is 
a  wealthy  journalist  who  sold  his 
newspaper  holdings  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  He 
is  competent  and  experienced  in 
the  management  and  direction  of 
publications. 

“It  is  right  to  say  I  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  his  British  concerns 
either.” 

■ 

Annual  Report  Ads 
Stressed  In  New  Book 

The  growing  importance  of  an- 
nal  report  advertising  is  stressed 
in  a  48-page  booklet,  “Your  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Everybody’s  Business,” 
published  this  week  by  the  New 
York  Times. 

Annual  report  advertising,  the 
booklet  points  out,  is  part  of  “a 
unique  feature  of  free  enterprise 
business  and  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
It  is  an  unparalleled  attempt  by 
management  executives — of  com¬ 
panies  large  and  small — to  make 
their  business  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness.” 

■ 

Agriculture  Covered 
In  48-Page  Section 

Asheville,  N.  C. — ^The  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen  Times’  third  annual 
Farm  Review  issue  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  28,  contained  100  “on  the 
farm”  news  pictures  in  its  100 
columns  of  editorial  material.  The 
section  was  48  pages,  with  two- 
color  cover.  Roy  Philips,  director 
of  advertising,  said  it  carried  80,- 
472  lines  of  advertising. 
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John  Hourigan, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Publisher,  Dies 


pie  and  should  protect  the  public 
interests  at  all  times.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  should  keep 
himself  aloof  from  any  alliances  or 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — John  A. 

Hourigan,  78,  chairman  of  the  " 

board  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Pub-  HugO  SimS  Killed 

lishing  Co.  and  *  it  a  _  ii-  ■ 

publisher  of  the  1^  Automobile  Collision 

Wilke  s-Barre  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  —  Hugo 

Record  and  l  Sims,  editor  of  the  Orangeburg 

Wilke  s-Barre  fS.  C.)  Times  -  Democrat,  well 

Times-L  e  a  d  e  r 
Evening  News, 


#bltuarP  Waxman  Guilty 
^  Newsprint 

entanglements  that  might  influence  editorial  writer  for  the  St,  Louis 
him  to  color  by  commission  or  )  Post-Dispatch  and  reporter 


omission  any  news. 


for  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Angeles — -Al  S.  Waxman, 

Times,  and  recently  information  publisher  of  a  chain  of  community 


officer  for  the  Atomic 
Commission  Nov.  1st. 


died  unexpectedly 
Nov.  5. 

Mr.  Hourigan  bile  collision  near  Columbia,  S.  C. 

was  a  veteran  of  ^be  night  of  Nov.  2. 

65  years  of  active  Survivors,  in  addition  to  Mrs. 

service  in  news-  Sims,  include  a  son,  Edward, 

paper  work  in'  Hourigan  Washington  correspondent  for  sev- 
this  city  and  he  had  been  a  pub-  South  Carolina  newspapers, 

lisher  for  42  years.  ^"‘1  ^  brother,  J.  I.  Sims,  presi- 

r  ,A  ,  ,  of  the  Sims  Publishing  Co. 

t  the  age  of  14,  he  b^an  manager  of  Radio  Station 

work  on  the  Record  as  an  office  WTND,  Orangeburg, 
boy  and  later  served  a  four-year  ’  , 

apprenticeship  in  the  composing  „  _ 

room,  becoming  a  linotype  operat-  Xlarry  A.  WOOt6n#  bl*I 
or  and  then  composing  room  fore-  Lansing  Joumal#  DicS 

...  Lansing,  Mich. — Harry  A.  Woo- 

Afterwards  he  becanie  circu-  ^3^  business  manager  of  the 

lation  manager.  At  the  beginning  state  Journal,  died  Nov. 


George  Leonard  Eckel,  39,  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  Chicago  and  a  staffer 

known  lawyer,  educator  and  civic  since  1940  and  formerly  with  the  guihy  on  seven  counts  o^  grand 
leader  and  chairman  of  the  board  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 


Energy  weeklies,  was  found  guilty  Nov.  1 
of  fleecing  five  local  publishers  out 
of  $55,000  in  a  shady  newsprint 
deal. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  two 
days  before  they  found  Waxman 


of  trustees  of  Wofford  College,  and  the  old  City  News  Association 
was  killed  in  a  head-on  automo-  in  New  York,  Nov.  2. 


John  Burke,  76  police  reporter 
for  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  obser¬ 
ver  for  25  years  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  five  months  ago  and  former- 


theft.  He  faces  one  to  10  years 
in  prison.  Free  on  $20,000  bond, 
Waxman  will  appear  for  sentenc¬ 
ing  Nov.  19. 

Waxman  had  offered  to  furnish 
the  five  publishers  with  234  tons 
of  newsprint  at  $234  a  ton.  He 
told  his  victims,  witnesses  said. 


of  his  newspaper  work,  the  paper 
used  only  handset  type  and  all 
work  was  piecework.  The  flatbed 
press  was  turned  by  hand  . 

Purchases  Paper 
In  1909,  Mr.  Hourigan  and  T.  F. 


5  after  having  been  ill  since  last 
May. 

Mr.  Wooten  joined  the  State 
Journal  in  1913  and  became  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  1918.  He  took 
on  the  added  duties  of  business 


Heffernan  purchased  the  Morning  manager  in  1928.  Mr.  Wooten  was 
News.  Within  a  short  time  Mr,  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Heffernan  withdrew  and  Mr.  Association  and  of  the  National 
Hourigan  became  sole  owner  and  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
publisher  of  the  paper,  which  he  ■ 

changed  into  the  Evening  News,  n  p  Fftrmrsr 

It  was  consolidated  in  1939  with  ^ 
the  two  other  local  dailies,  the  W.  O.  hiUltOrr  L/16S 
Record  and  the  Times-Leader.  At  New  Orleans — Charles  Percival 

that  time,  Mr.  Hourigan  was  “Casey”  Jones,  former  city  editor. 


ly  with  the  old  New  York  Herald  fbat  he  was  obtaining  the  paper 
and  New  York  World,  Oct.  30.  through  a  mysterious  Charles 

♦  «  *  Morrison,  a  paper  company  traf- 

Miss  Lucy  B.  Krause,  financial  be  man  who  obtained  the  paper 

secretary  to  Arthur  Brisbane,  by  holding  out  percentages  of 
Hearst  editor,  from  1917  until  his  shipments  to  regular  customers, 
death  in  1936,  and  since  then  with  Waxman  testified  that  he  took 
the  Brisbane  Organization,  which  ^50  $100  bills  wrapped  in  a"  0*“ 
manages  his  estate,  in  New  York,  newspaper  to  the  man  named  Mor- 
Nov.  4.  rison  in  a  San  Francisco  hotel. 

♦  ♦  #  The  paper  failed  to  arrive  as  prom¬ 

ised,  he  said,  and  Mr.  Morrison 
disappeared. 

Publishing  concerns  involved  in 
the  deal  were  the  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen-News,  Pomona  Progress-Bulle¬ 
tin,  Van  Nuys  News,  Compton 
Herald- American,  and  Rodgers  & 
McDonald  Printing  Co. 

J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  and 
chairman  of  the  California  NeWs- 
Roy  a.  Sullivan,  61  associate  pnper  Publishers  Association,  testi- 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  that  he,  too,  had  signed  up  in 
News  Sunday  Magazine  and  a  *be  deal  but  had  torn  up  his  con- 


Wesley  O.  Smith,  73,  one-time 
publisher  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Evening  Herald,  Oct.  20. 

*  ♦  # 

William  D.  Miller,  74,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Saco  (Mont.)  Weekly 
Independent,  Oct.  28.  A  son, 
Howard  T.  Miller,  is  editor  of 
the  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Monitor- 
Times. 


named  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  newly  formed  company. 

Mr.  Hourigan  was  an  active 
leader  in  many  business  enter¬ 
prises  and  civic  organizations  here 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  ANPA. 

Moved  .Month  Ago 
The  publishing  company  moved 
into  its  new  building  on  North 
Main  Street  only  a  month  ago, 
and  Mr.  Hourigan  took  much  pride  Paris,  63,  president  and  publisher 
in  helping  the  staff  get  settled  in  of  the  Fresno  Guide,  a  weekly  free 


dramatic  critic  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Times-Picayune,  died  Oct. 
31  in  a  Miami  nursing  home.  He 
was  66. 

Mr.  Jones  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  many  years.  He  retired  from 
the  Times-Picayune  in  1941.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
Southern  family. 

■ 

W.B.Paris  Dies  in  Crash 

Fresno,  Calif.  —  William  B. 


the  new  quarters.  His  son,  John  A. 

Hourigan,  Jr.,  is  vicepresident  of 
the  company,  and  one  of  his 
daughters,  Carolyn,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  credit  manager. 

On  the  editorial  side,  Mr.  Houri- 
gan’s  personal  code  was  set  forth 

in  an  article  about  him  in  Editor  Player  Claims  Libel 
&  Publisher  (Dec.  4,  1948,  page  Louisville,  Ky.— A  $25,000  li- 
18)  as  follows:  bel  suit  has  teen  filed  against  the 

“Sacrifice  a  story  rather  than  weekly  Voice  of  St.  Matthews  by 


shopper,  was  killed  instantly  Nov. 
3  when  his  car  collided  with  a 
cattle  truck  and  trailer.  Before 
starting  the  Guide  in  1932,  Mr. 
Paris  worked  on  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers. 


columnist  for  it,  Oct.  29.  A  Daily 
News  staffer  since  1941,  he  had 
worked  earlier  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Times,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune.  His  wife.  Hazel, 
is  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
writer. 

,  *  * 

Jack  Johnston,  74,  Chicago 
Tribune  soccer  expert,  recently.  He 
covered  soccer  for  the  Tribune  for 
20  years  under  the  byline  of  “Off¬ 
side.” 

*  * 

Is.ADORE  (Frank)  Berman,  48, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  retail  display 
advertising  salesman,  Oct.  27.  He 
joined  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  in 
1929  after  having  begun  newspaper 
work  on  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  in  1916.  He  was  also 


tract  as  soon  as  he  had  signed  it. 

■ 

News  Round  Table 
At  Veterans  Hospital 

Providence,  R.  1. — Four  news¬ 
papermen  from  one  Massachusetts 
and  three  Rhode  Island  papers 
conducted  a  round  table  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  recently 
before  an  audience  of  ambulatory 
and  wheel  chair  patients.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  were  carried  to  ward  and 
room  patients  throughout  the  hos¬ 
pital  by  the  intercommunication 
system. 

The  round  table  was  the  first 
in  what  is  expected  to  be  a  month¬ 
ly  program  for  patients.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  arranged  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Co.  Panels  for  future  pro- 


associated  with  the  old  Chicago  grams  will  include  men  from  vari- 


Evening  Post  and  the  old  Chicago 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Passmore,  78  formerly 


break  a  confidence.  Never  let  any  Robert  Brannum,  former  Univer-  a  reporter  on  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 


personal  feelings  enter  into  the  sity  of  Kentucky  basketball  star 
presentation  of  the  news — always  who  claims  a  columnist  implicated 
publish  the  news  as  it  is  and  not  as  him  in  a  suspected  “fix”  of  a  Mad- 
you  would  like  to  interpret  it.  A  ison  Square  Garden  basketball 
newspaper  is  the  organ  of  the  peo-  game  in  1944. 


Telegram,  Oct.  29.  He  had  been 
in  ill  health  since  1948,  when  he 
retired.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  1898  on  the  old  London 
(Ont.)  Advertiser. 


ous  professions  and  vocations. 

John  L.  Hulteng,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Journal-Bulletin,  was  mod¬ 
erator,  Panel  members  included 
Bernard  J.  Riley,  Woonsocket  Call 
editorial  staff;  John  J.  Monaghan, 
Pawtucket  Times  chief  editorial 
writer;  and  Gardner  Hart,  Fall 
River  Herald-News  associate 
editor. 
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Nov.  12  Marks 
150th  Year 
For  N.  Y.  Post 

The  New  York  Post  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  150th  anniversary  with 
a  special  issue  Nov.  12.  Included 
in  the  sesquicentennial  issue  will 
be  a  four-page  reproduction  of 
the  third  issue  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  as  the  newspaper 
was  then  called.  No  copies  of  the 
first  two  issues  were  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  preserved  to  permit  ade¬ 
quate  reproduction. 

The  Post,  which  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  with  a  continuous  line  of 
daily  publication,  was  founded  in 
1801  by  Alexander  Hamilton  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  Federalist 
Party.  Though  it  started  with  a 
circulation  of  only  600,  the  news¬ 
paper  took  strong  (policy)  stands 
from  its  earliest  years,  sacrificing 
advertising  to  editorial  crusades. 

In  1829  the  editorship  went  to 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  a  young 
Massachusetts  poet,  who  retained 
control  of  the  newspaper  for  50 
years  and  became  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  the  era  of  “per¬ 
sonal  journalism.”  Bryant  swung 
the  old  Federalist  paper  to  the 
Democratic  party  by  supporting 
Andrew  Jackson,  but  later  turned 
against  the  Democrats  on  the  slav¬ 
ery  issue  and  backed  Lincoln  for 
the  presidency. 

Three  years  after  Bryant’s  death 
in  1878,  railroad  magnate  Henry 
Villard  bought  the  Post.  Under  his 


CAMDEN  MARKET  highlights  are  pointed  up  by  Courier-Post  Ad 
Director  Maurice  L.  Platt  for  the  benefit  of  Agencymen  Austin  Gedney 
(Biow),  Stewart  Hollingshead  and  Herbert  Stott  (Carl  Brown). 


Schiff  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“Our  150th  birthday  is  not  just 
an  occasion  for  remembering  the 
past.  It  is  rather,  we  think,  an 
occasion  for  dramatizing  the  Post’s 
established  place  in  the  community 
and  in  the  nation.  We  have  tried 
to  place  our  allegiance  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  city  and  the  welfare 
of  American  democracy  above  any 
other  considerations.  We  have 
tried  to  speak  the  truth  as  we 
see  it  and  to  grind  no  axe  for  any 
special  interest.  We  do  not  claim 
to  be  infallible,  but  we  do  believe 
that  our  independence  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  achieving  the 
widest  audience  ever  obtained  by 
the  Post  in  its  long  and  memorable 
history.  We  believe  that  only  by 
continuing  to  fulfill  that  role  can 
we  be  worthy  of  the  freedom 
which  the  American  press  enjoys.” 


ownership  the  newspaper  was  „  __  i 

edited  by  Carl  Schurz,  Horace  Hong  Kon^  ClUD 
White  and  E.  L.  Godkin,  who  be-  In  Palatial  Quart@rS 
gan  the  Post’s  feud  with  the  Tam¬ 


many  Hall  machine  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day.  Rollo  Ogden 
became  editor  of  the  Post  in  1903, 
when  the  newspaper  was  under  the 
direction  of  Oswald  Garrison  Vil¬ 
lard,  who  remained  with  it  until 
1917. 

At  that  time  control  of  the 
Evening  Post  went  to  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  who  sold  it  five  years 
later  to  a  syndicate,  which  in  turn 
sold  it  to  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 
Under  Mr.  Curtis’  management  the 
Post’s  17-story  building  at  75  West 
Street  was  erected. 

Though  the  Post  had  followed 
a  conservative  editorial  policy  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Curtis’  ownership,  it  was 
moved  over  into  the  liberal  column 
when  J.  David  Stern  bought  the 
paper  in  1936.  The  newspaper  has 
remained  there  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  present  publisher,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Schiff,  who  acquired  con¬ 
trol  in  1939. 

Under  Mrs.  Schiff’s  guidance  the 
Post  became  a  tabloid  and  revised 
its  general  format  in  1942.  In 
1945  Mrs.  Schiff  bought  the  Bronx 
Home  News,  and  merged  it  with 
the  Post  three  years  later.  Present 
circulation  of  the  Post  is  390,000. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  150th  anniversary,  Mrs. 


Hong  Kong — The  Correspond¬ 
ents  Club  has  moved  to  new  quar¬ 
ters,  with  stained  glass  windows, 
teak  paneled  floors,  teak  doors, 
walls  and  window  frames,  fire¬ 
places  of  Italian  marble,  and  more 
than  100  columns,  each  carved 
from  a  solid  chunk  of  granite. 

This  is  the  estate  to  which  the 
bombed-out  Correspondents  Club 
of  wartime  Chungking  has  grown. 
For  this  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  press  club  that  moved  from 
Chungking  to  Shanghai,  via  Pei¬ 
ping,  always  a  leg  ahead  of  the 
Communists,  and  thence  to  Hong 
Kong.  The  building  and  grounds 
cover  120,000  square  feet. 

.About  a  dozen  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  half  American,  run  the 
place,  as  voting  members.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is  41 A  Conduit  Road.  The 


Albert  E.  Dale 
Hearst  Editor 
In  Pittsburgh 

Albert  E.  Dale,  who  rejoined 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity  several  months 
ago,  has  taken 
up  his  duties  as 
editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 

Sun-Telegraph. 

Mr.  Dale,  who 
was  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun- 
Telegraph 
in  1936-37,  re¬ 
places  Robert  D. 

Wiley,  who  has 
been  moved  to 
New  York  as  Dale 

Sunday  editor  of  the  Journal- 
American.  Royal  Daniel,  Jr.  con¬ 
tinues  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  paper. 

After  a  career  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Dale  went  back  to  the 
Hearst  newspapers  on  a  Journal- 
American  pre-date  development. 
During  long  association  with  the 
group  he  held  executive  editorial 
positions  on  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Mr.  Dale  was  one  of  the  first 
key  executives  who  established 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
(now  the  Knickerbrnker  News)  in 
1922  and  personally  led  the  news¬ 
paper’s  successful  campaign  for 
development  of  an  inland  seaport. 

He  won  appointment  to  the 
first  Albany  Port  District  Com¬ 
mission,  meanwhile  continuing 
several  newspaper  crusades  for 
civic  betterment. 

After  his  service  with  the  Hearst 
organization,  Mr.  Dale  became 


25  Admen  See 
Camden  Market 
On  Daily's  Tour 

Camden,  N.  J. — The  Camden 
Courier-Post,  promoting  the  paper 
and  its  market  area,  sponsored  a 
conducted  tour  of  Camden  for  25 
advertising  executives  Oct.  30. 

A  dinner,  at  which  Mayor  Bru¬ 
ner  declared  the  area  was  enjoying 
its  greatest  industrial  expansion, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
tour.  This  followed  an  aerial  in¬ 
spection  of  the  entire  South  Jersey 
area. 

Courier-Post  executives  who 
were  the  hosts  for  the  tour  and 
dinner  included  Mrs.  Harold  A. 
Stretch,  Sr.,  president  and  publish¬ 
er;  Maurice  L.  Platt,  advertising 
director;  Harold  A.  Stretch,  Jr., 
vicepresident  and  retail  advertising 
manager;  Miss  Jane  A.  Stretch, 
secretary;  William  A.  Stretch, 
treasurer  and  general  manager; 
Frank  H.  Ryan,  editor;  Neal  E. 
Dyer,  assistant  general  manager; 
Ben  De  Young,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Mrs.  Virginia  Wilton, 
promotion  manager;  and  Charles 
Mooney,  industrial  manager. 

Guest  List 

The  advertising  executives  in¬ 
cluded  Austin  Gedney  and  George 
Haller,  of  the  Biow  Co.;  Arthur 
Meagher,  of  Young  &  Rubicam; 
Frank  Idkin,  of  Gray  &  Rogers; 
Saul  Handlers,  of  Scheidler,  Beck 
&  Werner;  Herbert  Stott,  of  Carl 
Brown;  Jack  Hagan,  of  Lloyd 
Chester  &  Dillingham;  George 
Scheisser,  of  Erwin  Wasey;  An¬ 
drew  Edmonds,  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding;  Murray  Thomas,  of 
Dancer,  Fitzgerald  &  Sample;  John 
Mayer,  of  Street-Finney;  Thomas 
O’Donnell,  of  Platt-Forbes;  Frank 
Murphy,  of  Geare  Marston;  Pete 
Kondras,  of  Lewis  &  Gilman.  Also 
William  Hinch  and  Bruce  Small, 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan;  Frank  Mc- 
Elmoyl,  of  Morey,  Humm  &  John¬ 
stone;  William  Hecht,  of  the  Com 
Products  Refining  Co.;  Thomas 
Corey,  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born;  George  Bywater,  Edward 
Perry,  John  Moore,  Ted  Haviland 
and  John  Skelly,  of  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  Co. 

Souvenirs  from  various  concerns 
in  South  Jersey  were  given  to  the 
admen.  These  were  placed  in  m 
overnight  bag  which  was  a  gift 
of  the  Courier-Post. 


lease  was  signed  on  the  club’s  be-  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Paper  Makes  Edition 
half  by  Henry  Lieberman,  New 
York  Times,  president;  Richard 


Harris,  London  Times,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Hunter,  veteran  correspond¬ 
ent  and  author  of  “Brain-Washing 
in  Red  China.” 

The  small  coterie  of  correspond¬ 
ents  is  able  to  afford  palatial  quar¬ 
ters  by  the  simple  medium  of  ad¬ 
mitting  several  hundred  associate 
members  to  the  bar  and  restau¬ 
rant. 


National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  he  XlirOUgh  PlOSS  Assist 
moved  from  that  post  into  his  ^ 


own  PR  counselling  firm. 

■ 

S.  F.  Press  Club  Elects 

San  Francisco  —  Ray  Leavitt, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Press  & 
Union  League  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  succeeds  Richard  Chase, 
San  Francisco  News. 


Richmond,  Calif. — Double  duty 
by  Richmond  Independent  press¬ 
men  and  stereotypers  enabled  the 
Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald  to 
print  despite  a  press  breakdown. 

Mats  were  rushed  here  from 
Vallejo,  20  miles  away,  and  print¬ 
ed  in  time  for  delivery  to  Times- 
Herald  subscribers  at  the  usual 
morning  hour. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — S  line  minimum. 


MAS9N-MOORE.TRACY,  Inc. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Insertions  Line  Bate 

1  .S5ft 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

SitnsUoo  Wsoted  Ads  Dsrsble 
In  advance. 


ai.f.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  line  Bate 

1  *1.00 

2  .06 

3  -00 

4  and  over  .86 

Inquire  for  20  and  62  time  rates. 
Charre  Orders  Accented. 


Investor  can  participate  or  non-partiei- 
pate  in  operations,  listed  in  Standard 
Rate  &  Data.  Box  35>67,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 


•  We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  prettes 
small  newspaper  in  a ^  Western  State  ANYWHERE 


is  interested  in  secnnns  experienced  28  East  4th  8t..  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 


Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  PJd.  (After  last 
Mall). 

EDITOR  St  PTTBIJSHKR  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


operator  thoronghly  familiar  with 
small  daily  production  and  financially 
able  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  after  complete  inveatigation. 
Mechanical  experience  is  a  mnat,  and 
operating  ability  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  finances.  Please  give  com¬ 
plete  details  as  to  your  age,  haek- 


Phone  spring  7-1740 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling— Moving — Erecting 
Newipaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 


itround.  experience  and  references  in  738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Bnrhank,  Caiif. 
first  letter.  Write  Box  3707,  Editor  A  CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4676 


-  Editor  &  Pubiisfefcr  ClassHied 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y«  BRyant  9-3052 


ANTSOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  HERE' S  CH.4NCE  for  experienced  pub-  your  Want  Ad  de 

Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch,  lisher.  Illinois  County  Seat.  Competi-  Tested  Want  Ad  Selli 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sionx  City,  Iowa,  tive  field  has  big  undeveloped  poten-  Howard  Parish  Service 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


Personals 


JOHN  P.  OOX 

Please  contact  former  employer.  Box 

1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  LIQUIDATION 

_ Promotion  Services _ 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 

CLASSIFIED  PROFIT  Daily  Kdcing  Form  in  Houston, 

Classified  advertising  can  become  Texas. 

YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 

To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro-  12.PAG-E  Duplex  Tabular  Preas  2  to 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with  1  .Model,  AC  2  Motor  Drive.  Rubber 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  the  Hollers  and  all  Accessories. 


OONFIDEN’nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 
FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  ir 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide 


tial.  Stronger  paper  for  sale  at  low 

price  in  line  with  today’s  gross.  Larry  Each  month’s  r 
Towe  Agency.  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland,  wealth  of  timely 

Michigan. _ _  campaigns,  promo 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  nets  811,000  linage-stimulators. 


3.000-LB.  Gas  Metal  Furnace  with 
Each  month’s  release  brings  yon  a  Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box.  Plate  Fin- 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell  isbing  Machine,  Chipping  Block, 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other  Curved  Router,  Centrifugal  Scorcher, 
linage-stimulators.  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  18  Chases. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s  INTERTYPES — 4  Model  C — 1  Model 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue.  CSM. 

Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue  LINOTYPES — 1  Model  8 — 1  Model 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes  'H- 

You  More  bloney  NOW.  3  SAW  Trimmers,  Flat  Shaver. 

5  COLUMN  Easy-Kaster,  Remelt  Fur- 


Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  to  two  partners,  both  of  whom  take 

seller.  things  easy.  Paper  in  own  building,  won't  neeaiessly  lose  another  day's 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY  has  good  apartment  upstairs.  Down  extra  Classified  linage  and  revenne. 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  payment,  $15,000.  Larry  Towe  Agen-  Write  for  quotation  and  sample  iaane 

- TT-T'g  — T  vTvrtnvr -  cy,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland,  Mich.  of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 

me  BauTmo’??''  CALIFORNIA.  "County  seat.  Gr-^ii  M°“ey  NOW. 

KANSAS  CITY  6.  MISSOURI  $15,000.  Good  equipment.  $3,000  Ljr\\A/ABr»  nADicii 


OUR  SPEOIATY  it  to  fit  a  publisher  <*.<>»■"  Avl°“ 

into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  An 

and  capital.  J.  R.  GABBER'T,  3937  geles  29.  Cal. - 


Orange,  Riverside,  California. _ 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P,  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
irit  30  YE.\RS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WESTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
Unusually  large  prosperous  trading 
.area.  High  dry  climate,  four  seasons. 
Hunting,  fishing,  skiing.  High  plant 
inventory.  Grossing  about  $60,000. 
Price  $60,000  with  $20,000  down. 
WTISTEKN  daily,  4,500  circulation. 


Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  $3.';. 000  down.  Financial  references 
San  Francisco.  California.  rponirf^d.  J.  A.  Snvder.  NewsDaner 


San  francisco,  California. _  required.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES  Broker  3570  Prances  Avenue,  Venice,  Box  325, 
J.  A.  Snyder,  357J)  Frances  Avenue  Cal.  Ph.  EX-78744 

w.vr  IT’S  A  HONEY  I  The  proposition  _ 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47.  Pla. 

Teletypesetter  Instruction 

TELETYPESETTER 

KEYBOARD  INSTRUCTIONS 
(Home  Practice  Kits) 

Write  for  literature 
H.  S.  McKINLEY, 

Box  325,  Anderson,  Indiana 


A  HONEY  I  The  proposition  _ Press  Engineers _ 

;  you’ve  dreamed  of--an  up-and-coming  MACHINISTS  — Dismantling,  moving, 

bought  weekly  newspaper  plant  in  a  humming  assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants, 

and  sold  without  publicity, _  tVest  Coast  metropolis.  Solidly  estab-  Renaire.  maintenance,  service  nation- 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES,  lif^hed.  An  expanding  market.  Plenty  wiae. 
Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego*  nf  newsprint.  Modern  equipment.  Con- 


Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego*  nf  new'spnnt.  Modern  equipment.  Con-  I  ORPM7  PRIKITIMG 

tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence  conial  staff.  A  newspaper  to  be  prond  uv-zixcinz-  riMiNiiiNv^ 

and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R.  $65,000  fnll  price.  Would  consider  MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank  Icsse  and  option  to  buy.  For  fnll  de-  o.  i.„„-  T.i.nH  pu.,  i  w 

Building.  Dallas,  Texas.  _  tails  write  Box  3809,  Editor  £  Pnb-  s’Tlli’wMl  6-0098.00M  ‘ 

naTT.rv.a  nn  WTnrK-T.Tira  “  lisher. 


DAILIES  OR  'WEEKLIES  1 
Ray  E.  Mohler  £  Associates 
812  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Oolu. 


_ ^Newspaper  Counselors 


FINANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals.  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines,  Pnhlishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUA-nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATTVES 


STillwel)  6-0098-0099 


Pnblicanons  Wanted 


$200,000  CASH 

For  Down  Payment  On 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

EXPERIENCED  daily  news¬ 
paper  publisher  with  A-1 
Financial  standing  wants 
newspaper  in  medium-sise 
city  anywhere  in  U.S.  Ready 
to  act  immediately.  BOX 
3832  EDITOR  £  PUB- 
_LISHER._^_ _  ^ 


lEKT^Y.  SEMT-W  E  E  K  L  Y  OR 


DAILY  GROSSING  $100.000-$300.000 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc.  , 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.)  LlrNOlYitO 

Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling  i  j  j  I  c  o 

For  the  Allied  Printing  Tradei.  Models  i),  0 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting  MONOTYPE 

Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants.  gOod  SSSC 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  matrices. 

575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14.  N.  T.  ^OSS  Shaver, 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010  8-page  Goss  C 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 

Printing  Machinery  NORTHER 

Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street  _ _ _  . 


API’ROXlM.4TELY  20  Tons  Lino  £ 
Stereo  Metal. 

MISCELLANEOUS  Shop  and  Office 
Equipment. 

EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
QUICK  SALE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

812  Calhoun  Ave.,  Houston  3,  Texas. 
PReston  2855 

_ Composing  Room _ 

INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

1 —  Model  "B" 

2—  Model  "CSM" 


277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  |  Shn„ir‘he  "rxclS."*;i’th  g"ood”sUff 


Publicatioiis  for  Sale 


GROWING,  excellently  located  deep 
south  daily.  ’51  volume  over  $80,000 
gross,  $29,000  profit.  Only  qualified 
serious  buyers  need  reply.  No  hrokera. 


and  good  potential.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  3813,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


Maintensnee,  Service.  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOT.TLLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. 


Ide.'  Models  5.  8  and  14. 

•ting  MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
snts.  — good  assortment  molds  and 
NCE  matrices. 

N.  T.  Soss  Shaver, 

0  8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

IP  A  VV 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

Illinois  323-29  No.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


L  £  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — ^write  for  literature. 


DUPLEX-GOSS  PLAT  BED  PRESS  £'^B*8alM  0^ 

giving  yon  trouble!  Let  ns  eliminate  °®  ’ 

costly  hreakdowni.  poor  printing.  Mov-  Box  56Jh  Elkin.  North  Carolina. - - 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  gross  around  ,jpfense  area  Large  modern  shop  air  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em-  49953R  low  base,  one  magasine.  One 

$45,000.  competition:  priced  well  be-  ""nditioned  studio  Xo  darkrooms  hnrgh  Ave.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. _  Mold.  U.A.:  Two-Pitch  Distributor; 

low  gross,  easy  terms.  Bailey-Kreh-  location,  well  equipped,  good  FOLTZ  BROS.  Universal  Knife  Block;  Universal 

biel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Nor-  volume  with  unlimited  poeeibilitlee.  Cap  Prank  Ejector;  Gas  Pot  and  Gas  Monomelt 

ton.  Kansas. _  Owner  must  devote  entire  time  to  Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed  110  Volt  Emerson  Geared  Motor.  All 

California  weekly,  city  of  6,-  other  interests.  Priced  for  qnick  sale  Service.  Anywhere,  any  time.  in  good  condition.  For  Quick  Sale 


000  population.  35  miles  from  Loi 
Angeles.  Gross  $40,000.  Ray  Camp- 
hell,  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Owner  must  devote  entire  time  to  Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatlrad  110  Volt  Emerson  Geared  Motor.  All 
other  interests.  Priced  for  qnick  sale  Service.  Anywhere,  any  time.  in  good  condition.  For  Quick  Sale 

miles  from  Los  I  at  $11,000.  $5,500  handles.  If  inter-  Erecting,  moving  and  repairing.  first  checl^for  $1,500  i.o.b.  our  dock. 


Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 


psted  wire  or  write  Howard  Berg,  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Deyton  10,  Ohio  1  Caiper  Tribune-Herald,  Casper, 


Jr.,  Box  55,  Melbourne,  Florida. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composins  Room 


MERGER  OF 
TWO  CHICAGO 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
PLANTS 

Releases  complete  layout 
of  modern  equipment  for 
both  hand-set  and 
machine  composition. 

•  Model  8  Linotype  No.  51761 

•  Model  30  Linotype  No.  51712 

•  58  LInolite  3/4  size  90  channel 
magazines.  Reid  racks 

•  65  fonts  Linotype  matrices 
including  series  of  Baskervllle, 
Caslon,  Century,  Bookman, 
Bodoni,  Scotch,  Textype, 
Memphis,  Granjon,  Gara- 
mond,  Futura,  Medium,  Demi¬ 
bold  and  bold  (3  series). 

•  Vandercook  Model  320  press 

•  Monotype  sorts  and  display 
caster  with  late  type  faces 

•  Model  F  Elrod  caster 

•  Ludlow  equipment 

•  Type  and  galley  cabinets 

•  Saw  trimmers 

Selling  Agents 

TYPE  &  PRESS 
of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood 
CHICAGO 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  1  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


UMC  PRO DUCTS 
In  Stock  For  Immediate  Delivery 
CRAFTS.MKN  JR.  DEAD  A 

RUDE  CUTTER  .  135.00 

PINGERTOUOH  DEAD  A 

RUDE  CUTTER  .  47.50 

SUPERIOR  MITERING  MA¬ 
CHINE  .  50.00 

VICTOR  lUTERING  MA- 

OHINE  .  45.00 

VICTORY  HAND  PRESS _  75.00 

SUPERIOR  HAND  PRESS..  175.00 

CMC  JOB  PRESS  .  405.00 

CMC  HOBBY  PRF^S  .  27.50 

OMC  CORNER  CUTTER 

PEDESTAD  MODEL  .  175.00 

CMC  CORNER  CUTTER 

BENCH  MODEL  .  110.00 

Send  For  Descriptive  Circulara 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Co. 

575  Atlantic  Ave..  Boston.  Mass. 


S?>ND  us  your  inquiries  for  action  I 
MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE 
263e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
All  sises  fcalley,  cabinets,  proof  presses. 


FOR  SALE — Model  14-dk.  serial 
22947,  3-90  channel  magazine.  One 
28-rhannel  aux.  U.A.,  5-12  Ad.  Fig., 
10-18  Recessed,  and  24-pt.  Display 
molds;  Gas  Pot  with  Gas  Monomelt; 
110  volt  Emerson  Electric  Motor.  Ma¬ 
chine  being  operated  daily.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  new  Comet  Linotype.  First 
check  for  $2,000.  takes  good  condition 
Model  14  f.o.b.  our  dock.  Casper 
Trilinne-Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 


ONE  of  N.  Y.'s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
COLOR  CYLINDER 
22%”  cut-off,  AC  drive,  plate  casting 
equipment,  now  available. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AO  motor  drive. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16” 
cut-off  length. 

AC  motor  drives  30-40-60-75-100  HP. 
Pony  Autopistes,  hand  casting  equip¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  Paulina  St. 
Chicago  8,  Illinois. 


DOUBLE  DRIVE  Duplex  angle  bar 
flatbed  press  available  from  present 
user  at  fair  price  about  next  May. 
Press  in  A-1  mechanical  condition,  now 
printing  10.000  papers  daily.  COOS 
BAY  TIMES,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 


M.\CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
SVood  Autoshaver  fur  22%  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  and 
Wood  Autushaver  for  23-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New 
Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  VALUES 
HOE  full  page  Flat  Shaver. 

GOSS  late  type  Flat  Casting  Box. 
HOE  Curved  Router  for  15”  plate 
diameter.  _ 

VANDERCOOK  full  page  Proof  Press. 
WESEL  Electric  Galley  Proof  Press. 
CURVED  Casting  Boxes  A  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
standard  cut-offs. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

1  TO  7  ton  Metal  Furnaces. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
1  MONOTYPE  Material  Maker.  Serial 
8M8371. 

1  ELROD  Caster.  Serial  #P614E. 

Subject  to  prior  sale. 

Reply  Box  3804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  Wood  Pre-registering  machine, 
nearly  new.  Will  register  color  Stereo 
plates  7/16”  by  23-9/16”  cut-off  and 
li"  color  Stereo  plates  by  21  >4”  cut¬ 
off.  This  machine  is  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  guaranteed.  Box  3816,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


XEW.SPAPER  PRESSES— virtually 
every  make,  size  and  cutoff.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  ^  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  Branches 
at  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


N^W  V-BELT  LINOTYPE  DRIVE — 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  best. 
Write  for  literature.  Standard  Service, 
3442  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE;  2  model  5  Linotypes 
1  Model  18  Linotype  with  3  maga 
zines  and  2  molds. 

1  model  B  Intertype  with  2  maga 
zines  and  2  molds. 

ALL  these  machines  are  fully  equipped 
with  gas  pots  and  Margach  feeders. 
Are  in  excellent  condition — now  run¬ 
ning  and  producing  plenty  of  type  in 
our  plant — have  been  constantly  main¬ 
tained  by  expert  machinists. 

WE  also  have  for  sale  25  steel  news¬ 
paper  chases  and  a  large  Quantity  of 
steel  galleys — single  and  aonble  eol- 
omn. 

For  more  details  write  to  Box  3383. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  Model  8  No.  36377.  Good 
m^schine  with  all  latest  improvements, 
three  magazines.  Must  sell  quickly. 
«rite  for  details.  Box  3711,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  HAS  SURPLUS  of  about 
15  tons  newsprint,  70  inch,  52%  inch 
and  35  inch  rolls.  If  interested  write 
immediately  Box  3764,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWiSPRTNT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

Editor  A  Publisher 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLT/S.  Sheets.  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.  V. 


Newsfile  Binders 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  HI. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


Photo-EnRravins  Equipment 


PHOTO  ENGRAVERS  plate  beveler, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown.  Iowa. 


Fhotogmphic  Equipment 


8x10  KODAK  auto-focns  enlarger. 
Practically  new.  Sravera  Photo.  680 
5th  Avenue,  New  York,  Phone  PLaza 
7-1923. 


11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 


6  HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

HIGH  Speed  units;  tiwo  double  fold¬ 
ers;  22  %”  cutoff;  on  substructure; 
two  A.C.  drives;  rubber  rollers:  avail¬ 
able  immediately;  can  be  divined. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 

FODR-OOLOR  GOSS  ROTARY 
PRESS.  32  pages,  double  folders,  rub¬ 
ber  rollers,  stereotype  equipment,  AO 
motor.  Send  for  speeiflcations.  Box 

3552.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

<X>MPLETE  Cutler-Hammer  newspa¬ 
per  conveyor  system  from  folder  to 
mail  room.  70  ft.  length.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation.  The  Newa-Snn, 
Wankegan,  Illinois. 


5  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type,  21%”  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  robber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
16-Page  Goss  Rotary 
Color  Deck 

Semi-cylindrical.  with  stereotype 
equipment,  22^”  cnt-off,  uses  17  snd  | 
34  in.  rolls. 

We  need  the  floor  space — will  sell  st 
hsrgsin  to  make  quick  disposal. 

COURIER  TIM.es,  New  Caatle,  Ind. 

G.E.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  80  cycle.  8 
phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  dram  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  tingle  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waterbnry. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
1  COMPANY 

Waterbary  20,  Connectient 

FOR  SALE:  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Press 
Model  A,  prints  one  way.  Perfect 
condition,  $8,500.  Address  Box  408, 
Jackson.  Mississippi. 

1 — 100  H.P.,  220  volt,  3  phase  Cutler- 
Hammer  40-step  Control  Panel  with 
Grids  for  100  h.p.  slip  ring  motor. 
Apply  Jacksonville  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
600,  Jacksonville.  Florida. 


MAT  ROLLER,  full  page. 

State  make  and  model. 

Box  903 _ Boise. _ 

24  PAGE}  single  width  Goss  pres«,  22% 
inch  cut-off.  Wanted  for  Weat  Coast. 
Room  763,  810  South  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles  14,  California. _ 

WANTED:  High  speed  folder  for 
Goss  single  width  press.  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off.  Box  3801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ HEI-P  WANTED _ 

Administrative  _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  Weekly  Newspaper 

A  MIDWEST  publisher  has  a 
publishing  property  for  which 
he  seeks  an  editor-manager. 
Paper’s  a  weekly,  yes,  but  a 
good  one.  A  3;lino  shop,  sev¬ 
en  employees  in  hack,  five  in 
front. 

THE  MAN  who’ll  get  this 
job  must  know  ail  phases  of 
weekly  publishing.  No  invest¬ 
ment  is  required  and  there 
are  no  percentages  or  bonus¬ 
es;  just  a  straight  salary, 
which  depends  on  the  man. 

Sell  yourself.  Tell  everything 
you’d  like  to  know  if  YOU 
were  hiring  someone. 

Box  3815,  Editor  A  Publisher 


_  CorreqNMidgiita 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  business  paper 
wants  one  good  free-lance  correspond- 
ent  in  each  of  these  cities:  IaOs  An- 
jceles,  Philadelphia.  Chicafco.  Kansas 
City,  'San  Pranciseo,  New  Orleans, 
Dallas,  Cleyeland.  Atlanta,  Des  Moines 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  Give 
experience  in  letter  to  Box  3803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
_ Circulation 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER — must  be  unafraid  of  work, 
pay  own  transportation.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  airmail  giving  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  marital  status,  present  work, 
salary.  Harry  Stiver,  Anchorage, 

■41aska.  Times. _ 

CIRCUI.ATION  MANAGER  able  to 
solicit.  Handle  all  phases,  must  have 
automobile.  Send  experience.  Back¬ 
ground  and  references.  Box  3746, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising _ 

AFTERNOON  Daily  Southwest  B'lor- 
ida  town,  population  approximately 
15.000  needs  competent  department 
manager.  Write  Box  3703,  giving  age 
and  qualifications. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

FAST-GROWING  newspaper  in  non¬ 
competitive  town  located  within  150 
miles  of  New  York  City  has  opening 
for  an  enterprising  man  who  might 
now  be  filling  the  post  of  assistant  | 
or  will  consider  a  strong  salesman 
who  has  acquired  through  observation  ; 
and  study  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  i 
phases  of  classified.  Write  stating  age,  . 
experience,  marital  status,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3046,  i 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LARGE  7  day  Week  Newspaper  (over 
200,000  circulation)  is  interested  in  ' 
an  aggressive  hard  working  classified 
salesman.  Beginner  considered.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Salary,  commission, 
bonus  arrangement,  liberal  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Contact  Ted  Davenport,  Box 
17&0,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland. 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  Classified  man  or  woman 
funder  30)  who  can  build  up  an  un¬ 
developed  department  on  5  thousand 
circulation  daily-midwest.  Don’t  ap¬ 
ply  unless  you’re  “tops”,  a  worker 
and  ambitious.  Car  necessary.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Good  salary.  Commission  on  in- 
crease.  Box  3737,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  WANTED. 
Either  capable  man  or  woman  who  | 
can  produce.  Good  salary  and  commis-  , 
sion  made  former  manager  $70  a  I 
week.  Will  pay  for  results.  Circulation  I 
7.000  ABC,  progressive  daily.  Tell  ! 
all  in  first  letter.  Daily  .Journal,  New  ! 
Ulm.  Minnesota.  ; 


IF  YOU’RE  INTERESTED  ... 
in  a  position  as  Classified  Manager  ^ 
of  a  wide-awake  newspaper  with  great  ' 
potentials — look  into  this  opportunity. 
All  you  need  is  vigor,  imagination, 
and  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the 
“little”  advertiser  and  a  will  to  ac¬ 
complish  things.  Age  is  no  factor. 
Write  stating  experience,  salary  de¬ 
sired,  age  and  references  to  Box  3829, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


Display  Advertising 

IS  YOUR  STRONG  POINT  SELLING  i 
NEW  BUSINESS  I  Suburban  New  : 
York  daily  has  good  opportunities  for  ' 
2  or  8  men  who  are  stand-outs  in  this  | 
phase  of  ditpli^  advertising.  For  de-  ' 
tails  address  Box  3586,  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  your  edu¬ 
cational  background,  experience,  avail- 
ability,  and  salary  range. _ 

WANTED  by  mid-west  daily,  15,000 
to  20,000  class,  energetic  Advertising 
Manager  capable  of  directing  local  and 
classified  departments.  Must  be  able 
to  plan  and  carry  through  all  the 
usual  activities  of  these  departments. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
someone  to  put  into  effect  good,  sound 
ideas,  if  he  is  looking  for  responsibili¬ 
ty  and  can  handle  men.  Naturally  he 
will  be  able  to  make  layouts,  sell,  and 
inspire  others  with  his  enthusiasm. 
The  position  is  permanent  and  in  a 
fertile  field  to  show  results.  The  salary 
is  commensurate  with  the  man’s  abili¬ 
ty.  Give  qualifications,  full  back¬ 
ground,  and  approximate  salary.  Box 
3720,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AS>SISTANT  Advertising  Manager 
wanted  for  progressive,  small  city 
daily.  Good  salary  and  commission, 
pleasant  working  conditions,  and  com¬ 
munity.  Write  full  details.  Daily  News, 
Lewistown.  Montana. _ 


HXPEIRIBNOED  display  advertising 
man  or  woman  good  on  layouts,  dailv- 
Sunday  paper.  Start  at  $75.  Mild 
climate.  Valley  Evening  Monitor.  Mc- 
.411en.  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 
DitpUy  Advcrtisiiig 


A  BEAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  A  TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  is  the  kind  of  a  job  most  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesmen  dream  about. 

AN  opportunity  to  start  at  a  salary  . 
and  bonus  considerably  above  average 
with  the  assurance  that  effort  and  | 
results  will  be  well  rewarded.  An  op-  i 
portunity  to  become  associated  with  a 
top  notch  Advertising  Staff,  ideal 
working  conditions,  on  progressive, 
outstanding,  exclusive  Morning  and 
Evening  combination  newspapers, 
with  more  than  100,000  circulation, 
and  over  25  million  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  yearly.  An  opportunity  to  live 
in  a  beautiful  city,  ideal  climate,  and 
one  of  the  South’s  most  important 
markets  that  is  making  amazing 
progress. 

THE  man  we  are  seeking  has  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  ability  to  do  a 
real  creative  and  selling  job  (no 
specials)  in  servicing  and  selling  re¬ 
tail  accounts  through  excellent  copy, 
layouts,  and  retailing  knowledge. 

AIR  MAIL  complete  details,  including 
age,  background,  experience,  present 
salary,  and  personal  information  to 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRt’UL.ATION  ADVERTISING  ME.,  I 
have  opening  for  progressive  assist¬ 
ant  or  District  circulation  manager. 
.Vlso  for  third  man  in  Advertising 
Department.  Good  opportunity  in  both 
departments  for  advancement.  Prefer 
men  under  forty.  Write  giving  qualifi¬ 
cations,  salary  expected,  reference. 
When  available:  .1.  M.  O’Dowd,  F’lor- 
ence  Morning  News.  Florence,  South 

Carolinm _  _  _ 

Experienced 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

D.MLY  in  a  leading  market  in  Rocky 
.Mountain  region  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman  who  can  step  right 
into  responsibility  of  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing  a  full  list  of  retail  accounts. 
Salary  and  bonus  arrangement  second 
to  none.  We  want  a  real  producer  and 
want  him  ‘o  make  money.  Prosperous 
friendly  western  community.  Beautiful 
town  (if  25,000.  If  you  like  the  west 
and  what  it  has  to  offer  in  recreation¬ 
al  facilities,  climate  and  business  fu¬ 
ture.  write  full  details  to  Box  3802. 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  man  for 
Arizona  fast-grow-ing  city  daily.  Need 
to  handle  some  regular  accounts,  get 
new-  business,  occasional  special  pages. 
Prefer  family  man  around  30,  good 
character,  who. wants  to  live  in  desert 
country.  Write  a  little  about  yourself, 
and  if  $60,00  weekly  to  start  would  be 
accejitable.  D.  S.  Tedrick,  Daily  Trib¬ 
une.  Mesa,  Arizona. _ _  _ 

HERE’S  an  opportunity  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor.  Need  3  display  sales-  I 
men — -one  will  be  selected  as  retail  1 
i  manager  within  6  months.  Also  need 
classified  manager  and  one  classified 
I  salesman.  Salaries  are  moderate  to 
start  but  opportunity  is  unlimited. 
Write  COMPLETE  details  and  avail¬ 
ability  to  Box  3821,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

.\1>  SAIiESM.AN — ^weekly  or  small 
daily  experience.  Room  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Good  salary.  -Apply  Don  Hall. 
Daily  Herald,  Roanoke  Rapids,  North 

Carolina. _ _ 

■ASSIST.ANT  Advertising  Manager  on 
afternoon  daily  of  7.300  circulation 
with  some  experience  in  selling,  copy 
writing,  layout  and  servicing  accounts. 
Good  chance  for  career  in  prosperous. 
growing  town.  Journal.  Sturgi s . _M ich_. 
YOUNG  Advertising  salesman  who  can 
lake  responsibility,  has  imagination, 
wanted  for  eastern  New-  York  weekly. 
Opportunity.  Box  3820,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  | 

Editorial 


CHICAGG  AREA  educational  institu¬ 
tion  needs  intelligent,  sincere  young 
lady  for  responsible.  challenging 
secretarial  position.  Journalism  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  College  _  graduate, 
good  typist.  Shorthand  desirable,  but 
not  essential.  $225  per  month  to  be¬ 
gin.  Box  3710.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


PROGRESSIVE  midwestern  afternoon  I 
daily  seeks  a  young  man,  or  woman,  I 
w-ith  newspaper  experience  or  ednea-  I 
tional  preparation.  Object:  he  is  to 
assume — with  training  in  the  organ¬ 
ization — the  wire  editorship.  Good 
wages,  good  working  conditions,  good 
future.  Personal  interview  essential. 
Write  Box  3700,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
AFTERNOON  paper  in  Texas  city  of  | 
20,000  wants  qualified  desk  man.  All  1 
replies  in  confidence.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  required.  Box  3726, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  wanted  to  start  work 
Nov.  5  on  Huron  (South  Dakota) 
Dail^  Plainsman.  News,  feature  re¬ 
porting.  Staff  of  seven.  Six  day  week. 
Good  spot  for  beginner  but  experience 
welcome.  Prefer  young  bachelor.  Write 
Publisher  letter  of  application, _ 

SOCIETY  EDI’TOR  for  excellent  daily 
newspaper  in  community  of  16,000; 
should  be  experienced,  have  record  of  I 
ability  organize  own  work,  submit  : 
timely  copy,  handle  special  assign-  ' 
ments;  good  starting  scale.  Wmte 
Box  3715,  Editor  tc  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  AND  GENERAL  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT  on  Northwest  daily  in  town 
10,000.  Excellent  opportunity  for  alert 
young  man  who  wishes  experience 
under  skilled  news  executive  on  ag-  | 
gressive  paper.  State  experience  and 
salary  requirement  in  first  letter.  Box 
3716,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ! 

WANTED— YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  I 
sports  page  and  do  general  reporting.  I 
Must  be  familiar  with  city  hall  and  . 
courthouse  beats.  Daily  paper  located 
in  city  of  nearly  20,000  population 
in  south.  Write  Box  3743,  Editor  t 
Publisher,  giving  experience  and  other  I 
details. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  small 
Midwest  daily,  open  now.  Box  3761, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

E'X  PER  I  EiX CED  Reporti-r  for  New 
York  suburban  daily  for  schools  and 
gi  ncial  assigniiK'nt.  Woman  around  30 
with  iiiliTi'st  in  current  public  educa¬ 
tion  problems  iireferred.  5  day  week, 
excellent  opportunity.  Box  3830,  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher.  _ 

FARM  WRJTER 

W.WTEI)  for  TUiblications  staff  of 
leading  national  farm  equipment  con¬ 
cern  located  in  midwest.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  with  farm  background 
or  agricultural  college  training.  Ability 
to  use  camera  a  definite  asset.  Some 
travel.  Write  full  details  including 
I  salary  requirements.  Box  3800,  Editor 

A-  Pii blisher. _ _ _ 

FLORID.V  Morning  Daily  has  good 
opportunity  for  woman’s  page  writer 
— a  newspaper  gal  who  is  wedded  to 
the  business,  who  is  interested  in 
women  and  who  can  write  to  women. 
Must  have  good  education  and  person- 
I  ality  and  ability  to  give  added  punch 
to  i>age  each  day.  Box  3808,  Editor  4 

I  Publisher. _ _ _ 

'  MANAGING  EDI’TOR — for  well-estab¬ 
lished  group  of  4  weekly  newspapers 
ill  Philadelphia  area.  Here  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  lifetime  for  a  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  and  capable,  hard¬ 
working  newspaperman  with  ideas 
and  imagination.  Write  all  editorials 
and  direct  staff  of  four.  State  fully 
background,  experience  and  all  details 
including  salary  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3819,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
RE-WRITE  M.VN  for  specialized  news 
agency.  Must  be  fast,  accurate  writer. 
Preferably  experience  in  handling 
religious  news.  Write  stating  full  de¬ 
tails.  salary.  Box  3817,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Immediately,  by  Public 
Relations  Department  of  leading  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry  in  small  midwest 
city,  draft-exempt,  experienced  news¬ 
man  to  w-ork  on  high  grade  weekly 
employe  publication.  Good  job  for 
young  aggressive  small  town  weekly 
editor  or  up  and  coming  newsroom 
man  on  small  or  medium  daily.  Ap- 
jdicant  should  be  able  to  plan  and 
make  up  a  newspaper  nage.  gather  and 
write  news  and  develop  feature  ma¬ 
terial.  He  should  be  able  or  willing 
to  learn  to  use  speed  graphic.  Per¬ 
sonality.  ability  to  make  friends  im¬ 
portant.  Job  pays  around  $60  per 
week  to  start.  Send  background,  train¬ 
ing  experience  and  references  with 
•-'iiiliciitinn.  Box  3822.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


WEEKLY  EDITOR — manager  capable 
complete  charge  of  2,800  ABC  weekly 
in  county-seat  town.  Eastern  N,  C. ; 
knowledge  of  and  sales  commercial 
printing  and  newspaper  advertising 
necessary;  paper  is  printed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  nearby  town;  permanent; 
present  editor-manager  retiring.  Write 

Box  3833,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  six-day  afteF- 
iioon  newspaper  of  20,000  circulation, 
northern  Indiana.  Apply  News  Editor, 
The  Daily  Truth,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Photographers 

WANTED:  Experienced  News  Photog¬ 
rapher  for  only  daily  city  of  70,000 
in  southern  Michigan.  Tliree-iiian 
department,  good  salary,  hours.  Need 
{  man  at  once  as  one  man  is  entering 
;  military  service.  Box  3731,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


Sales  Presentation  Writer 

LARGE  eastern  newspaper  (not  N.Y.) 
expanding  promotion  department  staff 
has  opening  for  experienced  sales 
presentation  writer.  Sell  yourself  with 
full  details  in  a  presentation  to  Box 
3705,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


OPERATOR  for  5 — linotype  daily. 
$50  to  $70  to  start  according  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Vacancy  on  Model  14,  three 
magazine  machine.  Opportunity  to 
learn  repair,  become  head  man.  5 Vi 
day  week.  The  Evening  Times,  Little 

Falls.  New  York.  _ 

PRiBSSM.V.N  for  16  page  goss  rotary, 
fill  in  on  job  presses.  No  drinkers  or 
floaters  wanted.  Permanent.  Write 
fully  us  to  rate  wanted,  marital  and 
draft  status  and  length  of  experience. 
Lyle  Printing  Corp.,  185  E.  State 

Street.  Salem,  Ohio. _ 

TWO  Combination  Pressmen  Stereo¬ 
typer  for  -Midwest  morning  Daily  and 
.Sunday.  .34.000  circulation,  64  page 
Goss  Press.  Union  Shop,  scale  $90.00 
per  week,  steady  situations.  Contact 
Arthur  E.  Gross,  Secretary.  Decatur 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Ivocal  S161,  1544 
E.  Locust  St.,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


_ Photo  Engravers _ 

NEED  one  all  around  photo  engraver 
lor  small  two-man  engraving  plant. 
Midwest  newspaper  of  46,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  center  of  industrial  area.  Pub¬ 
lished  six  days  including  Sunday. 
Good  wages  and  excellent  job  under 
union  contract.  Write  Box  3842,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


WRITERS*  SERVICES 
_ I.itcrary  Agency _ _ 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
clet.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertba  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St..  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


MARRIED  MAN,  age  45,  competent 
experience  tor  28  years  with  various 
newspapers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Available  January  1st. 
Executive  ability  to  general  manager. 
Prefer  sales  promotion  or  circulation 
with  carrier  boy  organization.  Box 

3612,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

LIBRARIAN  DEGREE,  six  years’  in- 
tensive  technical,  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  heading  library  of  major 
morning,  evening  daily.  Box  3730. 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  with  fine  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  seeks  top  spot  on  me¬ 
dium  daily  or  large  weekly,  or  assist¬ 
ant’s  job  on  large  naily.  Let  me  show 
voii  how  to  turn  deficits  into  dollars. 
Write  Box  3838.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
THOROUGHLY  experienced  man  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  publishing, 
business  management  or  advertising 
director  in  both  daily  and  weekly 
operations.  Now-  available  for  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Write  A.  M. 
Tinker.  500  Tonopah  Drive,  Las 
Yegas.  Nevada. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  10,  1951 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ClrcaladoB 


TOUNO,  ascreatiTC,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  deairea  connection  with  progrea- 
sire  nowapaper  np  to  50,000  circula¬ 
tion.  1  have  a  proven  record  of  in- 
creaaed  circulation  and  revenue  with 
both  large  and  small  dailies.  If  von 
need  someone  to  develop  a  hard  hit¬ 
ting  organisation  with  both  bogs  and 
men  I  am  gonr  man.  References  ex¬ 
cellent.  Reason  for  change  well  found¬ 
ed.  Available  on  reasonable  notice  to 
present  publisher.  Let  me  tell  gon 
about  mgaelf.  Box  8511,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  ' 

22  gears'  experience  in  the  field 
circulation,  distribution  and  efficient 
in  New  York  Citg.  Age  44.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  3701,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAOER  on  large 
dailg,  severing  connection  (job  well 
done)  Januarg  1.  Looking  for  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunitg,  oflfering  perma¬ 
nence  and  recognition  in  return  for 
hard  work,  qualitg  and  quantitg  cir¬ 
culation.  For  resume  or  personal  in- 
terview.  Box  3732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVE  WIRE  Circulation  Manager  de¬ 
sires  change  for  personal  reasons. 
Prefer  South.  20  years’  experience.  ! 
Age  35.  'Sober;  Aggressive;  Reliable. 
Looking  for  a  department  that  is  run 
down  and  needs  building.  Excellent 
References.  Write  Box  3717,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Clas-sified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAO-ER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build 
a  profit-making  want-ad  section, 
barked  bg  20  gears’  experience  in 
doing  it.  Fullg  capable  of  managing 
any  size  operation.  Top  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  a  record  that  will  stand 
close  investigation.  Available  immedi- 
ately.  Box  373i6.  Editor  A  Publisher 

_ Display  Advertising _ I 

YOUNG  VET,  family,  home  and  car.  | 
Experienced — service,  special  promo¬ 
tions  (exceptional),  layout  ability 
(Very  Unusual),  BBA  Advertising 
Market.  Employed  at  good  salary. 
Now  wants  Manager,  Assistant  Mana¬ 
ger  or  unusual  display  job  on  good 
sized  daily.  Write  Box  3621,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

23  YE.VRS’  experience  on  medium 
size  papers  in  sales  and  management 
of  all  types  of  newspaper  advertising 
—local,  national,  classified.  Outstand¬ 
ing  production  records.  Age  43,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  family  man.  With  pres¬ 
ent  employer  many  years — sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  desiring  change.  Can  furnish 
highest  recommendations.  Available 
•Tsnuary  1.  Future  opportunity  of  first 
importance.  Now  in  $'10,000'$12.000 
income  bracket.  For  further  details 
write  Box  3826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 5  years’  ex- 
perience;  age  40;  married;  employed; 
capable;  $70-880.  Box  3812,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

DIiSPLAY  SALESMAN,  qualified  for 
top-job.  invites  best  offer  from  me¬ 
dium-size  Florida  daily.  Box  3825, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Classified  and  Retail 
man  wants  California  area  position. 
College  grad.  Experience:  Advertising 
Manager,  Sears  Roebuck  Store;  As¬ 
sistant  Classified  Manager  Midwest 
(75,000)  Daily;  Organizer.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Retail  Drug  Group.  Box 
3823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Corrwpondenta 

WELT,-(X>NNECTED  Trade  Writer  in 
New  York  area  can  handle  free-lance 
assignments.  Will  also  furnish  leads 
and  supply  pictures.  Box  3752,  Edi- 
tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 
“Advertised  in  another  national 
publication,  but  results  from  EDI¬ 
TOR  ft  PUBLISHER  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous.’’ —  John  H.  Biddle, 
Daily  News,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Correspondents 


FARM  WIRITBR  for  your  publication 
as  Washington  correspondent.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  America’s  leading  farm 
group,  editor  on  national  farm  paper, 
columnist  British  farm  magazine.  Box 
3807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Kdhorial 

COI>YREAl>ER — REPORTER — WIRE 
EDITOR — On  metropolitan  daily  at 
$87.50,  seeks  new  location.  Box  3610, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  Ji-DITOR— For  Midwest  Daily 
under  50,000  circulation.  9  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  scholastic  and  collegiate 
sports.  Currently  employed.  Box  3641, 

Editor  Se  Publisher. _ 

WHAT  SMALL  town  liberal  daily 
wants  young  vet  with  degree  and 
police-rewrite  experience!  Have  car. 
Box  3637.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  with  flair  for 
layout,  feature  writer,  photographer. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  M.A.,  experienced, 
young,  desires  responsible,  stimulat¬ 
ing  work  on  daily  anywhere.  Box 
3644,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER:  I  offer  you  a^ 
fair  exchange  I  3  years’  reporting  ex-  i 
perience,  make-up,  heads,  for  a  Job 
in  the  Woman’s  department.  Prefer¬ 
ably  metropolitan  Northeast.  Box 

3623,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK,  reporting  or  feature 
I  writing  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  | 
City,  New  Jersey  region.  Yale  grad¬ 
uate.  Two  and  a  half  years’  experi-  { 
ence  on  daily  with  6,000  circulation.  | 
Desk  assistant,  reporter,  sports  edi-  { 
tor.  Single.  Age  31.  Box  3722,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  | 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDI'fOR  100.000 
— plus  daily  has  hands  tied.  Seeks  | 
job  with  wide-awake  progressive  ' 
metropolitan  daily.  Nine  years  all  | 
metropolitan  desks  and  beats.  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute.  Wants  executive  ' 
future  within  five  years  if  prove 
worth.  Draft-exempt  young  family 
man  will  travel  for  serious  interview.  ' 

Box  3723.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ i 

.  COLLEG-E  GRAD,  seeks  opening  in  j 
'  Journalism.  Experienced,  school  publi-  | 

I  cations.  Go  anywhere.  Draft-exempt.  : 

I  Box  3738.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _  i 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  25,  seeks  ; 
editorial  or  sports  job.  Short  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Long  on  writing  ability.  : 
Good  features.  What  have  you!  Box  : 
3721.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _  i 

REPORTER.  Back  from  Europe,  seeks 
street  or  desk  spot.  Proven  ability. 
Excellent  references.  Missouri  grad.  . 
Vet,  Single.  Box  3748,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  , 
lisher. _ 

WHY  HIRE  AN  EXPERIENCED 
H.4CK  when  you  can  have  a  man  with 
the  right  educational  background, 
excellent  journalistic  potential,  and 
a  desire  to  stick  and  advance  with  a 
good  organization.  Ex-World  War  II 
Infantry  officer  (draft-exempt)  single, 
25,  own  car,  A.B.  Brown  University  i 
(creative  writing),  M.S.  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  (Journalism)  desires  position  , 
with  daily.  Will  produce  the  results  i 
you  want  in  any  assignment.  Features,  I 
editorials,  reporting,  re-write,  copy  { 
des.  Write  Box  3713,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher _ I 

YOUNG  EDI’TOR  WANTS  location 
change  to  eastern  or  New  England 
publication.  Can  handle  city,  state, 
wire,  Sunday  or  photo  desks.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Family  man,  SDX. 
Box  3734,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  start  with 
newspaper.  Has  a  car  and  can  use 
camera.  Wide  background  in  politics 
and  sports.  Will  travel  for  interview. 
Box  3751.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  6  years  all  beats,  sports, 
features,  some  desk,  seeks  advance¬ 
ment.  B.S..  vet,  35,  draft-free,  mar¬ 
ried,  car.  Prefer  North  Carolina.  $50 
start.  Box  3714,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

CITY  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR,  now 
working  toughest  assignments  for  50.- 
000  daily  near  Chicago.  Good  super¬ 
visor.  demon  on  accuracy,  sharp  news 
judge.  8  years’  experience  includes 
NYC  desk.  makeup.  Married,  34, 
SDX.  Missouri.  Veteran.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west.  blast.  Box  3811.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 

CREATIVE  WRITER.  26;  2  years’ 
newspaper  work.  Fluent  French.  Vet. 
Box  3810.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


A.M  NOT  PUUTZER  PRIZE 
AVINNERI 

BUT  WILL  BE  SOME  D.VY  1 

•AFTER  six  years’  solid  background 
with  same  news  gathering  and  pub¬ 
lishing  firm — largest  of  its  kind,  seek 
new  job  as  reporter,  copy  editor,  re¬ 
write. 

Age,  24.  College  major  Anthropol¬ 
ogy,  minor  English.  Y'ear  in  .Army, 
technical  writing,  public  relations  re- 
liorting. 

Have  developed  keen  sense  of  news¬ 
worthiness  ami  accumulated  stores  of 
useless  and  useful  information.  Duties 
have  included  reading,  editing,  re¬ 
writing,  headline  writing,  makeup. 
Can  handle  photography. 

Prefer  Rocky  Mts.,  West  Coast. 
Welcome  all  offers. 

Box  3836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AND  EDITORIAL  Assist- 
ant.  Now  temporarily  on  big  city 
daily.  Young,  veteran,  college,  will 
travel.  Box  3749,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  [ 
REPORTER  JOB  Northeast  or  West.  ' 
B.S.  Journalism,  draft-free,  29.  Box  | 
3735,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i 

I 

REPORTER— Seeking  pleasant  friend-  I 
ly  place  to  work.  June  Journalism 
grad  with  four  months’  experience,  i 
Single  vet  looking  for  permanent  post.  ! 
Box  3750.  Editor  Sc  Pnhlisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

DOES  your  editorial  page  need 
sparkle,  snap,  a  change  of  pace?  I’m 
the  man  who  ran  fill  your  demands. 
This  is  my  meat.  Box  3837.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 

I  EXPERIENCED  Desk  man  (6  years).! 
seeks  reporting,  editing  assignment  | 
outside  New  York  City,  Age  24,  Col-  i 
I  lege,  .Army.  Box  3834,  Editor  &  Pub-  1 
lisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  six 
j  years’  metropolitan  daily,  all  beats; 

I  assistant  editor  entertainment  fort- 
'  nightly;  now  in  advertising  1  years. 

'  A'oung,  draft-exempt,  some  college. 

.  single,  will  tr.ivel.  Box  3828,  Editor 
!  &  Publisher. 

;  MANAGING  EDITOR  .  .  .  EdTtbrlal 
;  Chief.  -Man  with  highest  level  national 
i  and  international  experieni-e.  .Skilled 
editor  and  writer;  proven  managerial 
abilities.  Age  42.  sei-ks  expanding  1 
opportunitii-s.  Box  3824,  Flditor  &  ' 
i  Publisher. 

'  N  E\ViS“'eXECUTIVE  j 

14  Y'E.ARS’  metropolitan,  small  dailies.  ' 
Five  years  present  position.  Guaran-  : 
tee  top  product.  Young  family  man, 
sober.  Write  Box  3640.  Editor  &  Pnb- 

lisher.  _ 

REPORTER — 4  years’  experience,  last 
3  general  assignment,  leading  N.K. 
daily.  Want  job  with  future  on  metro- 
I  pnlitan  daily  or  wire  service.  Vet, 
27.  married.  2  children.  Box  3814. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  SPORTS. FARM  editor  seeks  job  with 
I  future.  3 ',i  years’  experience  in  small 
city  with  competitive  dailies.  Married, 
veteran,  28.  B.A  degree,  SDX.  Box 
I  3818.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  would  like  to 
move  up  to  daily  (general  assign¬ 
ments)  South  or  Southwest. 
.Accurate  reporter,  readable  writ¬ 
er — harked  by  5  years’  solid 
experience.  Age  33.  Family. 
Draft  free.  Write  Bill  Trent, 
Marion  County  Democrat,  Salem, 
Illinois. 

WRITER — -Public  Relations.  Former 
w-oman  publisher  experienced  in  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio,  selling,  and  public 
relations  now  available.  Prefer  Florida 
hut  will  consider  good  opportunity 
elsewhere.  Box  3827,  Editor  Sc  Puh- 

I'sher. _ 

$125  E.MPIX)YER-cited  Washington 
publicist  of  famous  national  group  j 
Experience:  News,  editor,  advertising. 
Vip  ghoster.  speeches,  articles,  col¬ 
umns.  Stay  in  capital.  Box  3806,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Editorial  writer,  hard¬ 
hitting.  but  adaptable  copy.  Draft 
proof.  Ready  now  for  job  anywhere. 

'  Box  3841.  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TOP  FLIGHT 
HARD-HiniNG 

Writer-Reporter-Editor, 

presently  doing  solo  on  24- 
page  25,000  home  circulated 
weekly.  Editorials,  front- 
l)age,  column,  generating  ex¬ 
citement,  forceful  reader  im- 
))act. 

.lOCl^NALIS.M  honor  -  ^rad, 
28.  5  years  public  relations, 
reporting,  editing. 

WiANT  tough,  challenging 
writing,  public  relations,  or 
I'ditor’s  job  anywhere. 

CONSCIENTIOUS.  T  e  e  t  o- 
taler.  Draft-exempt.  Top 
references.  Box  3805,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  man  experienced 
both  metropolitan  and  small  city 
dailies,  available  now.  Draft-proof, 
young.  Metropolitan  area  preferred. 
Car,  Clips,  References.  Box  3840,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


VETERAN,  28,  single,  10  years  pho¬ 
tographic  experience.  Army  photogra- 

6 her.  B.  A.  degree  in  Jonrnalism. 

ave  4x5  graphic,  reflex,  strobe  and 
accessories.  Want  large  daily.  Locate 
anywhere.  References.  Box  3634,  Edl- 

tor  Sc  Publisher. _ _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 7 
PAST,  experienced,  editorial  adyertia- 
ing  and  Publicity.  Own  new  auto. 
Prefer  trade  magazine  or  House  Or¬ 
gan.  Draft-exempt.  Age  25.  Box  3729, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN,  24,  single.  Experience  in 
roto  and  spot  news  with  graphic, 
35nun,  reflex,  and  atrohe.  Best  refer- 
ences  from  one  of  the  nation  a  top 
photographic  papers.  Lo^te  ;»y- 
where.  Wish  Isrge  daily.  Box  3741, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  SENIOR  Photographer  ma¬ 
jor  syndicate  N.  Y.  C.  bureaii  seeks 
photographic  position  on  daily  ^  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  15  years’  experience, 
age  35.  university  graduate,  married, 
sober,  excellent  references.  Full  ex- 
ppripncp  ])iioto  cipsk  and  darkroom. 
Box  3839.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  RdaHons 

YOUNG  MAN,  2  years’  promotion.  6 
months’  Ad  Agency,  after  1  p.m.  New 
York  only.  Write.  JfS,  576  Miller  Aye., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

_ Mech—tenl 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
PRODUOnON  EXPERT 
SEEKS  JOB  WITH  A  OHALLBNOB 
Experienced  In  all  phaaes  of  newapa- 
per  production,  contraeta  and  union 
laws.  Age  44,  Married.  Box  $502,  Edh 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

DO  YOU  NEED  an  experienced  pro¬ 
duction  executlTe — mechanical  snper- 
itendent,  with  a  well  rounded  knowl¬ 
edge  of  production  problems  confront¬ 
ing  yon  today! 

UNDER  40,  with  the  necessa^ 
know-how  to  obtain  management  a 
goal  of  an  efficient  operation. 

INQUIRY  and  opportunity  to  per¬ 
sonally  present  qualtfications  Inylted. 
Box  3605.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

TOP-NOTCH  mechanical  anperlntend- 
ent  seeking  challenging  opportunity. 
Age  45.  A-1  references.  Personal  In¬ 
terview  my  expense.  Box  3633,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. _ _ _ 

MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

OR 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

(AVAILABLE  .Ian.  1.  19.52).  Age  46. 
desires  connection  with  newspaper 
having  circulation  upwards  of  25,000. 
In  position  to  purchase  stock  in  firm 
to  assure  stability  and  best  efforts. 
Box  3831.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Leland  Stowe,  author  and  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent,  lec¬ 
tured  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  recently 
under  the  auspices  of  the  literary 
affairs  committee  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Club.  He  said  that  readers 
of  American  newspapers  were  not 
being  told  of  events  in  Hungary, 
Romania,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
other  countries  that  have  come  un¬ 
der  Russian  domination.  He  cited 
that  reporters  from  free  countries 
have  been  barred  from  these  lands 
and  it  has  therefore  become  im¬ 
possible  to  gather  news  in  the 
usual  way. 

Mr.  Stowe  said  that  now  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  facts  on  these 
nations  from  underground  sources, 
study  of  their  papers  and  contacts 
along  their  borders.  He  said  he 
was  operating  in  this  way  to 
gather  material  for  his  writing  but 
that  American  news  services  were 
not  doing  so. 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  was 
present  at  the  lecture.  “It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,”  Mr.  Harwell  writes, 
“as  I  heard  Stowe’s  talk  to  ap¬ 
proximately  300  people,  who  were 
among  the  representative  citizens 
of  Nashville,  that  what  he  said 
was  a  serious  criticism  of  news¬ 
papers  and  their  principal  sources 
of  information.  It  occurred  to  me 
also  that  perhaps  we  take  too 
lightly  such  criticism  for  there  are 
many  lecturers  continually  appear¬ 
ing  before  such  groups  throughout 
the  country.  It  occurred  to  me 
also  that  if  newspapers  would  take 
somewhat  more  seriously  specific 
criticism  directed  at  them,  the 
critics  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
careful  in  their  expression  of  such 
criticism.” 

So,  Mr.  Harwell  wired  the  chief 
news  executives  of  the  AP,  U.P. 
and  INS,  all  of  which  serve  the 
paper  and  asked  if  Stowe’s  charges 
were  correct.  Then  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  in  a  column  and  a  half  story 
repeated  the  charges  together  with 
the  true  facts  as  reported  by  the 
news  service  executives. 

♦  ♦  * 

It  develops  that  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  are  doing  just  what  Mr.  Stowe 
said  he  is  doing  to  get  information 
from  the  satellite  countries. 

Alan  Gould  of  the  AP  said: 
“This  closing  of  normal  news 
channels  naturally  puts  a  premium 
on  tapping  other  sources.  Broad¬ 
casts  in  these  countries  are  sys¬ 
tematically  monitored,  including 
those  intended  for  both  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  export.  ...  Of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  are  (1)  pipelines 
established  through  underground 
connections,  to  which  we  have 
consistent  access,  and  (2)  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  refugees.” 
In  addition  newspapers  and  other 
publications  from  Russia  and  satel¬ 
lites  are  carefully  studied  “fre¬ 
quently  affording  means  of  spot- 
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ting  trends  or  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  Soviet  planning  or  prop¬ 
aganda  thinking.” 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  executive  editor 
of  the  U.P.,  also  said  these  restric¬ 
tions  have  “produced  extraordi¬ 
nary  efforts  on  our  part  to  devise 
other  methods  of  covering  the 
news  of  these  satellite  countries.” 
He  mentioned  the  U.P.  has  resi¬ 
dent  correspondents  (not  Amer¬ 
ican)  in  all  Soviet  satellites  ex¬ 
cept  Bulgaria  and  Albania  who  file 
regularly  “although  naturally  they 
are  hampered  by  government  re¬ 
strictions.”  This  service  also  mon¬ 
itors  broadcasts  and  studies  publi¬ 
cations,  has  contacts  with  the 
underground,  etc.  “In  Vienna  our 
bureau  receives  Prague  and  Buda¬ 
pest  newspapers  at  noon  on  date 
of  publication.  Translators  and 
editors  sift  these  for  information 
not  received  from  other  sources,” 
Mr.  Johnson  said. 

Seymour  Berkson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  INS,  also  disputed  Mr. 
Stowe’s  charges:  “Some  of  the 
best  stories  .  ,  .  are  obtainable 
through  alert  enterprise  by  corre¬ 
spondents  stationed  at  such  stra¬ 
tegic  listening  posts  as  Vienna, 
Berlin,  etc.,  in  addition  to  constant 
contact  with  underground  groups 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris  and  elsewhere.  INS  has 
been  doing  an  outstanding  job  of 
combing  all  these  sources,  as  any 
research  study  of  our  news  service 
content  would  reveal.”  He  listed 
1 1  stories  or  series  obtained  in 
this  way. 

This  is  the  type  of  follow-up  to 
specific  criticism  that  newspapers 
should  do  more  of.  When  some¬ 
one  says  the  newspapers  aren’t  do¬ 
ing  this  or  that,  and  the  local 
newspaper  prints  it,  then  the  edi¬ 
tor  should  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  the  facts  and  present  them  al¬ 
so.  In  this  case,  it  developed  that 
Mr.  Stowe’s  criticism  was  not  justi¬ 
fied.  It  may  not  always  work  out 
that  way,  but  at  least  the  news¬ 
paper  should  make  the  attempt  to 
set  the  record  straight.  There  is 
no  point  in  letting  readers  believe 
they  are  being  let  down  by  the 
newspapers  when  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Harwell  writes:  “I  am  not 
suggesting  that  every  time  a  re¬ 
mark  is  made  about  a  newspaper 
someone  should  jump  to  defense 
of  the  press.  But  I  do  believe 
when  a  criticism  of  a  specific  na¬ 
ture  such  as  this  is  voiced  by  a 
person  of  such  great  prestige  as 
Leland  Stowe  we  should  take  note 
of  it.” 

*  *  * 

Out  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  AP  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  there  was 
some  discussion  relative  to  this 
same  coverage  problem. 

Russell  Wiggins  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  referred  to  the  cover¬ 
age  of  “trials”  in  Iron  Curtain 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  15 — AAAA,  Northern 
California  Chapter  and  AANR, 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  joint 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Nov.  15  —  American  Public 
Relations  Assn.,  7th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Warwick,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Nov.  15-17 — Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  32nd  national  convention. 
Hotel  Fort  Shelby,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Nov.  16  —  Newspaper  Show 
and  Clinic,  Southeastern  Ohio 
Newspaper  Assn.,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  Athens,  O. 

Nov.  16-17  —  West  Virginia 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  17  —  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  Fall  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Stratfield,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Nov.  18-21 — Public  Relations 
Society  of  America,  annual  con¬ 
ference,  Edgewater  Beach  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  19-20 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  Mid¬ 
west  Regional  meeting.  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  25-26 — Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League,  annual 
meeting,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwau- 
kee. _ 

countries — such  as  the  Oatis,  Vo- 
geler,  and  Mindzenty  affairs — and 
said  they  should  have  been 
“flagged”  more  repeatedly  and 
more  prominently  in  the  stories  as 
not  “trials”  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  word  as  we  understand  it. 

In  other  words,  more  interpre¬ 
tative  comment  within  the  story 
was  needed  to  let  American  read¬ 
ers  know  just  what  the  accused  is 
up  against  in  “trials”  of  this  kind. 

That  led  us  to  reflect  back  about 
10  years,  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  so-called  news  emanating  out 
of  Berlin  and  Rome  was  highly 
suspect  because  it  was  censored. 
At  that  time,  as  we  recall,  some 
newspapers  tried  flagging  stories 
from  these  spots  with  the  bold 
introduction:  “This  story  has  been 
censored.” 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  re-instate  the  practice  with  vari¬ 
ations. 

In  all  good  news  stories  the 
source  of  the  information  is  al¬ 
ways  given.  But  perhaps  we  don’t 
emphasize  enough  the  nature  of 
the  source.  Introductory  notes, 
such  as:  “Readers  should  remem¬ 
ber  this  story  was  passed  by  Soviet 
censorship”;  or  “Readers  should 
remember  this  story  was  broad¬ 
cast  by  the  Soviet  government,” 
or  any  other  government;  might 
help  them  to  better  evaluate  the 
news  obtained  in  those  ways. 

■ 

Miss  Davies  Misquoted 

Marion  Davies  (now  Mrs.  Hor¬ 
ace  G.  Brown,  Jr.)  said  this  week 
she  had  been  misquoted  by  news¬ 
men  who  interviewed  her  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  concerning  her  role  in 
the  management  of  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  3,  page  11). 
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4  Newspapers 
Honored  With 
Cabot  Prizes 

Four  Latin-American  and  U.  S. 
journalists  and  their  newspapers 
were  given  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes  Nov.  9  for  their  work  in 


Cardim  Nunez 


the  advancement  of  international 
friendship  in  the  Americas. 

The  presentation  ceremony, 
which  was  the  13th  annual  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  convocation,  was  in 
the  Rotunda  of  Low  Memorial 
Library  at  Columbia  University. 

The  recipients  of  gold  medals 
and  their  newspapers,  which  re¬ 
ceived  silver  plaques,  were:  Dr. 


Leon  Garzon 

Almano  Cardim,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Jornal  de  Commercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  Julio  Garzon,  edi¬ 
tor  La  Prensa,  New  York  City; 
Ramon  David  Leon,  editor.  La 
Esfera,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  and 
Francisco  Maria  Nunez,  columnist 
and  co-editor,  Diario  de  Costa 
Rica,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  vicepresident 
and  acting  head  of  Columbia, 
awarded  the  medals.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean 
of  the  Columbia  Graduate  &hool 
of  Journalism,  who  is  ill.  Prof. 
Roscoe  Ellard  of  the  Journalism 
faculty,  presented  the  1951  Cabot 
medalists  to  Dr.  Kirk. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  de¬ 
livered  the  principal  address. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes 
were  established  in  1939  by  Dr. 
Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  nwmory  of  his  wife. 
Including  this  year’s  awards,  rec¬ 
ognition  has  been  given  34  news¬ 
papers,  four  news  services,  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  43  jour¬ 
nalists  in  18  American  nations. 
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Which  Picture 
Shows  World’s 
Most  Important 
Safety  Device? 


Can  you  guess  which  of  these 
pictures  shows  the  safety 
method  that  has  been  most 
successful  in  making  the 
steel  industry  one  of  the 
safest  for  workers  ? 


WHEN  SAFETY -TRIP -WIRE  (white  arrow  above) 
touches  man  in  the  way  of  this  fast-moving,  giant 
open-hearth  charging  machine,  wire  stops  machine 
within  2  feet. 

LOOK!  NO  HANDS:  Hoist  automatically  frees  chains 
from  a  load  of  red-hot  steel  billets.  This  is  typical 
of  the  hundreds  of  safety  inventions  which  2  gen¬ 
erations  of  safety  engineering  have  produced  in 
more  than  200  companies  which  make  up  the  Ameri¬ 
can  steel  industry. 


J  ^ 
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MOST  IMPORTANT  is  the  "built-in”  under.standing, 
knowledge  and  .skill  that  keep  a  man  .safe  on  his  job. 
Thiough  continuous  education,  people  who  work  in 
steel  mills  actually  are  .safer  at  work  than  at  home. 
The  workl's  mo.st  important  safety  device  is  the  hu¬ 
man  mind. 


Get  facts  on  safety  methods  used  in  protecting  the 
lives  of  more  than  600,000  people  who  work  in  steel 
mills.  Steel  making  is  one  of  the  safest  industries. 
This  record  wasn’t  easy  to  achieve;  steel  workers 
must  handle  material  that  is  heavy  and  hot.  The 
story  of  how  it  was  done  makes  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  For  factual  material,  write  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New 
York,  and  ask  for  reprint  from  Steel  ways  Maga¬ 
zine,  “Putting  Safety  First.” 


HP  ar(i-clriviug,Jast-g}vxv'nig.  progressive!  y-tunuled 
_ •_ 

Denver  increased  29,0%  In  popniaf ion  from  1940  to  1950 
— 46.7%  in  the  metropolitan  area.  In  10  years  The  Roehy 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK .  Wortd-TetegramATheSun 

CLEVEIANO . Press 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . CWzen 

CINCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


DENVER  .  •  .  •  -Rocky  Mtn.  News 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herold 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Pres. 

HOUSTON . Pres-. 

FORT  WORTH . Pres. 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribun, 

EL  PASQ . HeraU-Pos- 
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